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‘AGAINST THE STREAM’ 


A FRIEND of the writer once entered into conversation with 
a tramp who was reclining at his ease by the side of the turnpike 
road. The traveller was fairly communicative, gave some of his 
experiences, and told where he had spent the past night. Our 
friend enquired, ‘And where are you going now?’ ‘I don’t 
know, replied the tramp, ‘the wind has gone down and I never 
go anywhere unless I’ve the wind at my back.’ It is not merely 
on the king’s highway that we find people who like to have the 
wind at their backs and who have no inclination for battling 
against the storm and the stream. 

Under the title ‘Against the Stream’ a theological controversy 
has been running its course in Norway for a considerable period ; 
and the time seems to have come when it is possible to give 
some indication of its nature, even if it is yet too early to sum up 
all the results. The name Mod Strimmen (‘ Against the Stream’) 
was the title of a book issued by Bishop Heuch of Christiansand 
early in 1902, calling attention to the rationalistic tendencies 
which he attributed to much of the popular theology and 
preaching of the Norwegian Church. The name was at once 
recognized as an appropriate one for the book, and for the 
attitude its author was taking up; and articles pro and con 
appeared under this title in issue after issue of every newspaper 
and magazine in the land. In order to understand the points 
at stake it is necessary to go back a little beyond the year 
of publication of the Bishop’s book, and to make acquaintance 
with some of the leading figures in Norwegian theology and 
religious life. 
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In the early part of the last quarter of last century throughout 
Scandinavia the Positivist philosophy, as represented by Brandes 
in Denmark, and in Norway by a host of poets, litterateurs, and 
young scientists, was asserting itself in a wonderful degree. The 
unrest occasioned thereby was possibly felt more in the theo- 
logical world than anywhere else. The need of recasting the old 
dogmas and of modernizing the preaching of the Norwegian 
Church in order to make its theology more biblical and less 
scholastic, and to make its preaching more practical and less 
fruitlessly theoretic, was emphasized by several able men. The 
first pioneer in this crusade was Dr. E. F. B. Horn of the Garrison 
Church in Christiania, whose death a few years ago left a blank 
in the Norwegian Church which no one yet has been quite able 
to fill. The graphic and genial biography of Dr. Horn, written 
by the incumbent of Réldal, Johannes Brochmann, is a model of 
what such a book should be, and gives us an admirable idea 
of the man and his gifts. Horn was a thinker endowed with 
a sparklingly original mind, and he let loose a perfect torrent 
of articles, pamphlets, and books that set men a-thinking. He 
might have said with Fr. V. Baader,‘I am a seed merchant.’ 
His church in the old fortress of the metropolis was crowded 
to the door when it was known that Horn was to preach, and his 
influence on the students and rising clergy was incalculable. 
Amongst other pioneers of progress were Chr. Bruun, also a 
Christiania clergyman, the originator and editor of the thoughtful 
magazine For liberal-minded Christianity, and for the last ten 
years joint-editor of For Kirke og Kultur (‘For Church and 
Culture’), a name which very adequately explains itself. Prof. 
Fredrik Petersen, whose lamented death early this year has left 
another very great blank, had one of the keenest minds in the 
Lutheran Church, and rendered yeoman service in driving back 
the assaults of scepticism and unbelief, and in pointing out 
desirable reforms. Another champion of progress was the present 
Dean of Christiania, Gustav Jensen, who is probably the most 
highly esteemed clergyman in Norway, and has refused the offer 
of a bishopric at least half a dozen times. To him those in 
authority always apply for information and guidance when 
important questions arise. Jensen is the St. Bernard of the 
Norwegian Church, and it may be said that his influence exceeds 
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that of all professors and bishops and ministers of state. Another 
eloquent preacher was J. J. Jansen, formerly of Roken, whose 
influence, until his health gave way, was immense. Then we 
must mention Thv. Klaveness, another of the foremost preachers 
of Christiania and of Norway, founder and joint-editor with 
Bruun of For Kirke og Kultur, a man of indomitable energy, 
of marvellous dialectic skill, and of dauntless courage, whose 
equal could not easily be found. Before others get their thoughts 
in order he is on the field of fight with weapons that are keen of 
edge and wielded with a master hand. Some other leaders 
of thought have recently come to the front and must be mentioned 
in aword. Dr. S. Michelet, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, 
has written valuable works on The Old Testament View of Sin, 
The Old Testament View of Righteousness; and a few months 
since he sent forth Ancient Sanctuaries in Modern Light, a series 
of lectures giving a clear and popular account of the acknowledged 
results of Old Testament criticism. Dean M. J. Ferden, of 
Norderhov, has published a volume on the same subject as 
Prof. Michelet’s, entitled Zhe Old Testament in the Light of 
Modern Biblical Research. Yzrden’s book is much more radical 
than Michelet’s. Probably many will view it with disfavour 
on account of its unqualified acceptance of some of the extreme 
conclusions of modern criticism; but the book gives evidence 
of most extensive reading and expert knowledge, and the author’s 
style is the most fluent and charming we have had experience of 
among Scandinavian theological writers. 

The great apostle of orthodoxy in Norway has for a long 
period been Bishop J. C. Heuch of Christiansand. He is not so 
much a theologian as a witness for Christ, deserving in many 
respects of honour and regard. In days gone by he was an 
extraordinary power in the Norwegian Church; but his ultra- 
conservatism of mind has prevented him from advancing with 
the age. The interesting thing is that Heuch was the very first 
vigorous assailant of the Positivist tendency, and he gained great 
laurels in Denmark for his valiant onslaught on Brandes. When 
Heuch was a priest in Christiania he had all the intelligence of 
the metropolis assembled around him, appreciating his realistic, 
practical teaching. No one suspected that behind those sermons 
of his, sparkling with the reality of life, lay hidden the Old 
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Lutheran dogmatic system. But eventually it was discovered 
that his preaching was altogether based on the theological 
paradox-system of his former teacher Prof. Gisle Johnson. 
Heuch never saw its defects or the untenability of the old 
scholasticism in the face of the exegesis and biblical theology 
of modern times. This was very likely due to the fact that he 
never was a theologian in the proper sense of the term, but only 
a very practical pastor and preacher. In most ecclesiastical 
gatherings he was the doughty champion of the Old Lutheran 
confession, which in his early days corresponded with the general 
spirit in the Norse Church and prevailed until Prof. Petersen, 
succeeding to the chair of Systematic Theology in 1876, showed 
the absolute necessity for a reconstruction of the old system. 
But Heuch’s fundamentally conservative theological position and 
tendencies were forgotten under the charm, the vigour and the 
appositeness of his practical teaching, until what has been called 
the ‘ Christiansand Polemic’ broke out in 1895. 

The cause of this controversy was the publication by the 
Rev. J. H. H. Brochmann, of the Cathedral Church of Christian- 
sand, a brother of Dr. Horn’s biographer, of a book entitled 
Lov og Naade’ (i. e. ‘ Law and Grace,’ an abbreviation for ‘ The 
place of the Law in the Kingdom of Grace’). Recognizing, as 
Brochmann says, with sorrow, the impotence of the Norse State 
Church and the dissolution going on within it, he aimed at 
restoring harmony and power by setting law and duty in their 
proper and recognized place within the Kingdom of Grace. The 
question the book sought to answer was—Has the Norwegian 
State Church managed to preserve its heritage inviolate, and are 
its priests worthy preachers of the Law and the Gospel? or has 
the Law been practically set aside, to the injury of the preaching, 
as the result of an original obliquity of vision, thus distorting, or 
falsifying, or minimizing the Church’s teaching about the Law? 
Brochmann’s conclusion is that, from the very first, the theory 
of the Law held by the Norse Church has not accurately 
corresponded with what was intended by Luther and the Re- 
formers; that the Church cannot attain its purpose without 
revising its standards of doctrine, ‘returning to the forsaken 
paths of our fathers’; and that the restoration of the old will 

* Christiania, 1894. 
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demand, as is frequently the case, that some portions must be 
rebuilt. Brochmann acknowledged that in Norway from many 
pulpits the Gospel had been preached from full hearts and the 
Saviour’s love had been pictured with earnestness and power, but ° 
the result had been disappointing. ‘The Word of God is 
preached one-sidedly. Christ is preached, but the people are 
taught more to contemplate and listen to Him than to do what 
He has commanded.’ He holds that in a sermon ‘the humbling 
words, the words that go home, are the best and most precious.’ 
Brochmann does not deny that the preacher will find a difficulty 
in preaching the Law so as to lead to Christ, and preaching 
Christ so as to secure fidelity; in preaching the Law so that 
it does not interfere with Grace, and preaching Grace so that it 
does not hinder the effect of the Law. There is an apparent 
chasm between the Law and the Gospel; and if the dualism 
is to be removed the doctrinal definition of the Law must be 
recast. The book enters most thoroughly and carefully into 
all the questions involved in prosecuting the question to be 
elucidated, and it specially asks for a new statement or definition 
of the Atonement. One would have thought that such a de- 
liverance, wisely weighed, calmly reasoned and clearly put, 
could hardly fail to lead to searching of heart in the Norse 
Church, and to proposals for remedying the defects indicated. 
The book, of course, is not free from defects, and the author 
makes a quite uncalled-for and gratuitous charge against the 
Free Lutherans and other Norwegian dissenters, who in some 
respects seem by their freedom from State control to have been 
able to modify their standards in the directions desired. 

Law and Grace was received at first with almost universal 
favour by the secular press and also by the Church magazines. 
But ere long the book was made the object of a vehement attack 
by the author’s own superior, Bishop Heuch, who thereby 
originated the ‘Christiansand Polemic,’ which evoked interest in 
every corner of the land. Klaveness, in For Kirke og Kultur, 
ranged himself unreservedly on the side of Brochmann. Prof. 
Mydberg, of Upsala, championed his cause most powerfully, and 
his journal The Biblical Enquirer carried on the fight in Sweden. 
In Denmark and all through Scandinavian America the con- 
troversy was followed with interest and suspense; but Brochmann, 
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unwilling to dispute with his Bishop, left his book to speak for 
itself. One has difficulty in understanding the Bishop’s vehemence, 
his inconsistency and his lack of charity. Underneath the 
controversy lay a great question—Is a Norwegian priest entitled 
freely to think about and discuss doctrinal problems, or must he 
have the bishop’s permission to think and speak and write about 
the details of the Creed? Probably that was the issue that 
roused the Norse clergy, for undoubtedly there were many who 
did not sympathize with Brochmann’s reasons, although they had 
arrived at his conclusions from other premises, and they rebelled 
against the Bishop’s unwarranted reading of lessons to a better 
scholar and abler discerner of the times than himself. 

Bishop Heuch stamped Brochmann as a rationalist and heretic, 
declaring that he turned Christ into a lay figure to be used only 
because He was there and could not decently be passed by. His 
‘theory of justification’ is ‘as old as rationalism itself’; it is ‘ in 
sharp contrast to the Church’s doctrine. ‘The God and the 
children of God whom Brochmann represents are the old progeny 
of rationalism, to whom he has given new clothes that he may 
decently present them as his adopted children.’ He ‘converts 
God into a genial old optimist.’ ‘If Christ had never been born 
it would not have mattered much.’ He holds that Brochmann’s 
preaching is quite silent about what we call ‘Christ in us,’ and 
that this silence has gone on ‘ Sunday after Sunday for years.’ 
‘To Brochmann grace in Christ is not all,’ and in his preaching we 
do not learn ‘ that we in Jesus Christ, our God and brother, have a 
real Saviour who does and suffers for us all that we cannot ourselves 
accomplish.’ Consequently Brochmann’s teaching is non-christian. 

This was a terrible onslaught by the Bishop on the priest of 
his Cathedral Church, and one is inclined to fancy that there 
must be more than the book behind the charges. But it was the 
book that was challenged, and the Bishop had to justify himself 
from the book. He ingenuously disarms criticism by saying, 
‘I am no scholar and am unable to quarrel with Mr. Brochmann 
for his exegetical interpretations, or to examine the whole 
apparatus he has employed to set up his system.’ But this is 
just a confession that he is not entitled to criticize, nor able to 
appreciate the proofs produced, partly from Scripture, partly from 
the nature and essence of the Christian faith, which had led 
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Brochmann to the conclusions arrived at. The only justification 
attempted by the Bishop is quite inadequate to convict Broch- 
mann of being a rationalist, or of heterodoxy; and the two or 
three passages Heuch quotes are severed from the context, and 
are incapable of bearing the interpretation placed upon them. 

The Bishop writes,‘ Some may deny me the right to hold that 
Law and Grace contains pernicious heresy, but since I hold that 
opinion I have not been able to act otherwise than I have done.’ 
What is expected of a bishop who detects ‘ pernicious heresy’ in 
one of the clergy in his diocese, especially in the Cathedral Church? 
Is it sufficient that he write a few newspaper and magazine 
articles? If he is watching over the interests of his diocese he 
ought to warn the congregation against the heretical teaching of 
the priest, and to report the matter to the Church authorities and 
demand the removal of the heretic. Asa matter of fact, Law 
and Grace gave no warrant for the Bishop’s vehemence. 
Brochmann’s book shows that he is no rationalist. He believes 
in the Divinity of Christ, the miraculous conception, the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord, salvation of grace through Christ, the second 
advent, the authority of scripture, and so on. The Bishop would 
never have succeeded in convicting Brochmann of heresy ; and 
he seems at length to have recognized the fact, for he neither 
denounced him in the Cathedral, nor reported him to the Depart- 
ment of State for the Church. Heuch gave out that he was 
writing a book fully setting forth his charges against Brochmann 
and others who held views of a similar nature or tendency that 
were deserving of vituperation and condemnation. But he wisely 
let the matter drop; the book did not appear, and Brochmann 
remained in possession of the field. Bishop Heuch now takes up 
quite a gracious and friendly attitude to the author of Law and 
Grace, since he has come to understand what Brochmann from 
the very first had told him, that if he knew him, if he would take 
the trouble to understand him, he would find in him an ally 
rather than a foe. The Bishop, however, was to learn that 
although Brochmann was unwilling to do more in the prosecution 
of his crusade, yet other men were ready to take up the parable 
against the Norwegian Church and its theology; and these went 
further far than Brochmann, and their views were worthy of 
much more scathing denunciation. 
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Some two years ago Klaveness set the whole of Norway in 
commotion by a lecture in which he attacked the Christiania 
public for their homage to the Danish poet Drachmann and the 
singer Miss B. Lassen, who had openly transgressed all the ordinary 
conceptions of permissible intercourse between a married man 
and an unmarried woman. Morgendladet, one of the leading 
journals of Norway, and many other newspapers, repeatedly 
attacked him. Even the Luthersk Kirketidende kept him at 
a respectful distance ; and the Bishop of Christiania was induced 
by Miss Lassen’s relatives to give Klaveness a public rebuke. 
But other ministers, among them Brochmann, took the side of 
Klaveness ; and in the end he and his co-editor of For Kirke og 
Kultur won the day. But Klaveness was so exhausted by the 
numerous blows and attacks directed against him that he had 
to obtain a long leave of absence in order to recover strength. 

He had scarcely returned from abroad before he appeared at 
the Conference of Lutheran Clergy, at Lund in Sweden, in 1901, 
and delivered a lecture on ‘Modern Indifferentism and the 
Church,’ which gave rise to a most heated discussion both at the 
meeting and following it. 

Klaveness began his lecture by proposing the questions: Why 
do not our men go to church? And what must be done to draw 
them? Men, he says, do not despise religion or deny faith in 
God or Christ ; they do not attack the Church or its doctrines, 
or its service, or its priests; they let these go for what they are 
worth. But they reserve to themselves the right to do as they 
please ; and as they think they have no need for the Church they 
choose to be indifferent. These are men with modern culture ; 
and this modern culture has a wonderful faculty for spreading far 
and wide. This religious indifference of men is at least in part 
a heritage from the free-thinking propaganda of the last genera- 
tion. 

One great stone of stumbling to which Klaveness directs 
attention is, that Church leaders and priests are often afraid of 
free enquiry and scientific examination of the Bible and its 
dogmas, a fact of which Bishop Heuch’s action in the ‘ Christian- 
sand Polemic’ supplies an instance. Yet it is liberty that has 
brought to Europe and to particular countries such immeasurable 
progress in moral as well as in material respects. Norwegian 
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preachers, in many cases, are not only afraid of progress, but they 
oppose it ; and the most vehement resistance of the truths which 
science has discovered and of the political and social reforms 
which the age demanded has come from the Church. 

These and other causes have exercised an influence; but the 
main cause of the desertion of the Church by the modern man is 
the preaching. The ‘whine and pulpit jargon’ (Klaveness never 
minces words), which preachers have inherited from former days, 
will not be tolerated now. And the matter of the preaching is 
not much better; although the Gospel itself contains all that is 
needed to attract and charm, the attractive notes are drowned by 
notes that repel. 

Now what are these? Among others he specifies the Trinitarian 
and Christological dogmas as they are set forth in the Lutheran 
Church standards, dogmas which nowadays no man without 
special theological training is able to understand or accept. To 
modern thought they are unintelligible, and the modern man is 
a thinker. The modern man has even more difficulty in accepting 
that which occupies most space in sermons, viz. the doctrine of 
the Atonement in connexion with the order of salvation. The 
modern man, he says, cannot reconcile the old dogma of satis- 
factio vicaria with his conceptions of law and justice. That is 
bad enough; but it is worse when one minute men hear that 
Christ has done and suffered all in their stead, so that they need 
not do anything except only to believe themselves saved through 
Christ ; and next minute they are warned not to deceive themselves, 
for salvation is not so very simple: in order to be saved one must 
go through a succession of stages linked together—awakening, 
conversion, justification, regeneration, sanctification. Is it strange 
if many prefer in the circumstances to keep away from the church 
where such conflicting doctrines are taught ? 

Practically there is a great gulf between Culture and the 
Church. Culture has gone steadily forward, but the Church has 
lingered behind in the orthodox dogmatism of the seventeenth 
century and the pietistic ideas of the eighteenth. The Church 
lies stranded in a by-past age, and the modern man will have 
nothing to do with what is wrecked or absolutely out of date. 

Klaveness instances the Inspiration dogma. No scientific 
theologian now holds the old mechanical Inspiration theory. 
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Science, consequently culture, has quite given it up. But Theology 
has not yet managed to formulate a new theory of Inspiration 
which has met with general acceptance. Theology gropes and 
fumbles ; and so the exploded theory of Inspiration, discarded by 
Theology, is taught in the schools, and is preached from the 
pulpits, inevitably drawing upon the Church the charge that it 
teaches what it no longer believes, 

Klaveness points out that the ancient Church appropriated 
ancient culture,and obtained from it method and form and a fullness 
of thought which it combined with the Gospel. Then it gave 
the age its culture back as a Christian view of the world which 
conquered the age. The Church of the Reformation did some- 
thing the same with the Humanism which was the culture of its 
day. The Church of the present day has not risen to the occasion. 
It has made attempts, such as rationalism, speculative theology, 
and the Ritschlian theology ; but only rationalism ever looked 
like succeeding. The Church life of the nineteenth century has 
been a reaction; and the reaction was warranted and brought its 
blessing. But we cannot live on reaction without suffering. 
Life demands progress. Culture has progressed ; but the Church 
has not, and so an increasing indifferentism has taken possession 
of the cultured throng. 

Now what must the Church do to meet this indifferentism ? 
Klaveness answers that the natural conclusion from his premises 
is, that the Church should appropriate the culture of the present 
day and give it back to the age as a Christian view of the world 
suited for present needs. But for that a religious genius like 
Augustine or Luther would be required; and such a genius does 
not come at call. 

He therefore says: Let the clergy preach the Gospel and 
thereby, if possible, change the indifferentism into love for 
Christ. That isa matterof course ; but what else must be done? 
Modern men will not come to hear. Can we compel them? It 
will not do to use compulsion. The Church has tried that often 
enough, and it partly does so still—compulsory confirmation, 
first communion, forced catechization, to some extent (e. g. in the 
case of soldiers) even compulsory church attendance. But it is 
not seemly that the Church should rely on the State; and the 
Church must do without the aid of the State. 
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How is it to be done? Let the Gospel be preached so that by 
its own inherent power the message will draw the indifferent so 
that they must hear, and then they will be convinced of its truth. 
But it is of no use trying, as so many do, to terrify men with the 
pangs of hell. A sensible man will not be forced or terrified into 
believing. He only believes what his conscience has testified to 
be the truth. And he cannot believe anything else, even with 
hell before his eyes. Consequently the whole style and character 
of preaching must be changed. 

Preachers must place themselves with brotherly sympathy by 
men’s sides and enter into their thoughts and feelings. In this 
way they may form some idea of what amount of religious truth 
their hearers can receive, and learn how to preach that it may be 
received. That was how Jesus and the apostles acted. They 
gave the religious truth which their hearers could bear. If the 
pulpit is to win the educated men of the present day it is necessary 
to find their Aearts. The modern man feels himself under a 
supreme power, which never fails to return a crop not only of what 
an individual sows but also of what his ancestors through genera- 
tions and the society round about have sowed. Life becomes 
a burden, and men are ever sighing, in secret, for a Father's heart 
on which they can lean and to which they can bring their pains 
and griefs. 

Now what must be preached to such a generation? Will it 
do to refer to Adam’s guilt and sin, and to explain that God 
reckoned Adam’s guilt to Christ, and Christ accepted it and paid 
the penalty ; and that we receive the benefit of Christ’s sacrifice 
by faith so that God imputes it to us for righteousness? ‘Such 
a system of imputing and reckoning and appropriating is far too 
involved, to say the least. Christianity must be simple in order 
that men may grasp it and believe. Preaching must be simple 
like that of Christ. The preacher’s message should be like this: 

‘The Father-heart you sigh for, you children of the twentieth 
century, may be found. The Power which rules the world, and 
whose adamantine consistency you feel, has such a Father-heart. 
However much it may seem so, that power is no blind fate ; it is 
a Father, a holy Father, who wishes His children to become 
perfect and who therefore punishes their sins and trains them 
strictly; but yet a Father who forgives the penitent child, 
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forgives everything, forgives wholly and fully; who comforts 
the suffering child; who blesses the obedient child, and trains 
him for His kingdom.’ 

That is the Gospel of Christ. Jesus preached that with His 
lips and with His life; and He sealed that preaching with His 
blood on the Cross; and God sealed it by raising Christ up from 
the dead and setting Him at His own right hand. And thence 
His Holy Spirit issues and seals that Gospel in the hearts of all 
that are opened to receive Him. It becomes a divinely witnessed 
truth which no biblical criticism and no exegesis can undermine. 
Thus we can show the race what is the kernel of the Gospel : 
God’s Father-heart opened and revealed to us in Jesus Christ, the 
only begotten Son. 

Of course, sin must be spoken of too, and so spoken of that 
men’s eyes may be opened to its iniquity. Yet here most 
preachers try to bring men to a confession of sin by teaching 
the dogma of man’s total depravity and maintaining that this 
depravity must be felt or there can be no salvation. Now it is 
by the Law that the knowledge of sin comes. The legal 
way to work a knowledge of sin is to preach morality, down- 
right Christian morality; and it is easy to point here to the 
law of cause and effect, a lesson present-day men will not deny 
or overlook. 

But it is of no use to teach men that God’s Law is so hard that 
ordinary mortals cannot fulfil it. Even the Gentiles do by nature 
the things which the Law requires. But if we assert what is not 
true, we make the Law of none effect. When Paul says that by 
the Law is the knowledge of sin, he means not that such knowledge 
comes only by hearing, but that the knowledge comes by a man 
doing what the Law requires. Christ said, ‘This do and thou 
shalt live,’ and He left His hearers to find out by experience. 
Consequently from the pulpit there must be heard a living 
witness of the full forgiveness of sins for all who do God’s will 
and regret their sins; and there must be an urgent call to every 
man: ‘Come in Jesus’ name with your errors and mistakes and 
pray for forgiveness and you will receive pardon, and together 
with pardon peace and hope.’ What the age sighs for is the 
forgiveness of sins and the assurance of salvation ; and preaching 
must give that assurance. And it can be given if the pulpit will 
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let Christ’s person and life and death and resurrection explain the 
holy, merciful, Father-love of God. 

A priest need not confine himself wholly to such preaching as 
has been indicated. If he has more which is his own personal 
experience, and if he is certain his hearers have the power to 
receive more, then he can give more. But the preacher must 
confine himself, if hé is to gather round him those who are 
indifferent, to such simple subjects as have been indicated, for 
comparatively few have the qualifications for receiving more. 
And even faithful church attenders are not able to take in much 
more. Our artificial exegesis and complicated dogmatics fly over 
their heads. They secretly sigh for what is simpler and more 
practical. 

In fine, preachers must get away from the preaching ‘ whine 
and jargon,’ and begin to speak of God calmly, naturally, and 
directly, as ordinary cultured people usually speak to each other. 
And there must be shown consideration for the modern man of 
culture, who has his very good sides. If he is to be won for Christ 
it will be by setting forth a fuller and simpler Christianity than 
the old. The modern man is here, and the Lord gives the pulpit 
the task to win him for the kingdom of heaven. To win him, 
preachers must love him, love him with all his faults and weak- 
nesses and sufferings and fermenting unrest and doubts. The 
modern man has often been unjustly condemned ; he has often 
been unwarrantably wounded. He must be loved. Preachers 
need a new baptism of the Spirit. They should pray for the 
fullness of the Spirit that they may be able to understand the age, 
and feel for it, and find their way to its heart. ‘Oh, for a clergy 


anointed by the Spirit of the Lord to preach the Gospel to the 
children of our age.’ 


When Klaveness delivered his lecture at Lund, and when 
Jansen reviewed Harnack’s Essence of Christianity in a way 
which even his friends disapproved, Bishop Heuch again took up 
his pen, considering that now he had something more dangerous 
still than Law and Grace to battle with, and his book was issued 
under the title Against the Stream'. No religious or theological 
book has caused such a sensation in Norway. It went through 

1 Mod Strimmen, Christiania, 1902. 
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six editions in a single year, and that in a country with only half 
the population of Scotland ; and it has called forth support and 
opposition in every dale and hamlet of the land. It has been 
followed by Svar (‘ Rejoinder’) from the Bishop’s hand, in answer 
to the attacks made on him and his position ; and the controversy 
is only now beginning to subside. Not merely the theological 
and religious press but the daily newspapers and weekly journals 
teemed with articles, reviewing the various phases of the con- 
troversy. Laymen held great gatherings and passed votes of 
thanks to the Bishop for his book; and even from America such 
a congratulatory address has recently come. Last year Heuch was 
invited to Stockholm to a clerical congress, where he was féted in 
an extraordinary fashion ; and King Oscar took the opportunity of 
decorating him with the Grand Cross of the Order of the North Star, 

Bishop Heuch’s book is uncompromisingly conservative. It 
was called forth, as we have seen, by the lecture of Klaveness 
at Lund, and it deals both with that lecture and with certain 
related modern tendencies. The Bishop skilfully avoids attacking 
Gustav Jensen (the only person he seems to be afraid of), not so 
much because of the views he holds, since Jensen is distinctly 
progressive and outspoken, and his theology is very liberal in 
expression and tendency, as because of the universal popularity 
and authority of the man. But he hales before his tribunal 
Profs. S. Michelet and Lyder Brun, with Chr. Bruun, Jens 
Gleditsch, and others. It is even said that, when his former 
friend and colleague Dean Ferden sent Heuch his book on 
The Old Testament in the Light of Modern Biblical Research, 
the Bishop returned it unread. One interesting fact is that in 
Against the Stream Heuch most significantly avoids Brochmann 
and Law and Grace; partly, doubtless, because he had burnt 
himself severely in the former controversy, partly because he had 
come to see that Brochmann was after all not so radical and 
certainly not nearly so extreme as Klaveness and the others, 
whose opinions were, as he believed, so flagrantly unorthodox, 
rationalistic, and heretical. 

Heuch is a fearless warrior wielding his sword with a skill and 
vigour that many a younger man might envy. However much 
we disagree with his treatment of his opponents and his mode of 
setting forth his views, we must admire his evident” honesty 
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of purpose, his vigour of language and his clearness of expression. 
But when he blames his adversaries for want of clearness the 
charge returns upon himself; for the lack of understanding is not 
due so much to the obscurity of the writers as to the Bishop’s 
inability to look at the questions from their point of view. 
Perhaps, also, he is incapable of grasping the fact that they are 
trying to meet new conditions of life and tendencies of the age 
which he either does not see or does not appreciate, conditions 
and tendencies with which he certainly does not sympathize. 

Against the Stream is controversial from first to last. It is 
directed against the attempts of certain Norwegian theologians, 
some named, others unnamed, to throw a bridge over the chasm 
between the modern consciousness and the Christian faith, between 
culture and Christianity ; attempts which Bishop Heuch thinks 
will only lead to rationalism and freethought, and are merely 
an echo from extreme German theology. 

In his introduction Heuch tries to show that during the last 
decade the word Christian has gradually gone out and been 
replaced by religious; that the Norwegian clergy are seeking 
more and more to ‘convert their sermons into religious lectures, 
so stripped of everything definitely Christian that the preacher 
might just as well be a Jew or a Unitarian.’ This method of 
procedure will make religion more palatable and marketable, 
they seem to think, and ‘it is better to get a little sold, than to 
be left with the whole stock on hand.’ But this stinting of the 
Christian preaching, until it contains merely universal religious 
truths, is a treason against Christianity. Christianity is the 
personal relation to God through faith in Jesus Christ. What 
God demands is not that we shall attempt to do as much good 
as possible, but that we shall confess the evil of our utterly 
depraved hearts. Morality, he holds, in multitudes of cases, leads 
only to self-righteousness, and thereby becomes a hindrance to the 
salvation of the soul. ‘The full-toned preaching of the Gospel is 
to these moralists a nauseous drink composed of unsalted silliness, 
unsettled extravagance and mawkish sentimentality, which they 
cannot swallow.’ It may be ‘very difficult to say what relaxes 
and deadens consciences more, whether a life in vice or the 
ordinary self-righteousness of respectability which satisfies itself 
with always fulfilling something of the law.’ 
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The ‘ new preaching’ which is demanded by Norwegian ‘theo- 
logical authorities’ consists in the attempt, out of respect to the 
great majority in our age who have a weakly developed religious 
sense, to show them a way to heaven ‘ meanwhile, without their 
having anything at all to do with Christ, by merely praying the 
good-natured Universal Father to forgive them their sin because 
they are sorry and have good intentions.’ These preachers will, 
according to the Bishop, ‘meanwhile’ first make the godless ration- 
alists, and thereafter Christians; although German rationalistic 
theologians, from whom Norwegian ‘scientific theologians’ have 
derived their novelties, only try to make people rationalists. And 
then they clothe their preaching with some rags of Christian 
precept which conceal what is underneath. The Bishop says that, 
of course,.none of the new men deny the Divinity of Christ, but 
all the same they reduce Him to a religious genius, practically 
saying that God has come into the world without serious purpose. 
What really faces us is this: ‘ Rationalism preached by Christian 
men who know not what they do.’ 

In the section on ‘The Words of the Cross, the Bishop 
attacks the scientific theologians who try to explain the con- 
nexion and reasonableness of the thoughts which are realized 
in the work of salvation; but they only manage ‘to illuminate 
Mont Blanc with a night-light.’ Their many theories of the 
Atonement merely serve to make the Christian faith ridiculous. 
Heuch says that according to Klaveness Christ’s death on the 
Cross was necessary as a ‘seal’ of His preaching of God’s love. 
Thereby the crucifixion becomes nothing but an ordinary martyr- 
death. If it was nothing more, there was no necessity for God 
to send His Son into the world at all. 

Another characteristic of modern preaching, in the Bishop’s 
eyes, is the increasing use of the name ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
That name was used in the Bible by those who did not believe on 
Him. ‘That the German rationalists who deny Christ’s Divinity 
represent Jesus as a mere man is only natural; to them He is 
but the prophet from Nazareth. But that our transition theo- 
logians, who assert that they believe on Christ as God and Man, 
and do believe so, can fancy that they may follow the Germans 
here is to me inconceivable.’ 

Heuch also discusses the danger which threatens the faith 
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from Biblical Criticism, if it is not properly met. It is not 
through erudite studies we come to certainty about the truth 
of God’s word, but through the power of the word itself. It 
would not be a good thing if it should be said, ‘This man is 
clever enough to be saved, but that man is not sufficiently 
endowed to attain to a scientific knowledge of the truth.’ The 
Church would then be dependent on the shifting views of science. 
‘If we are to be the slaves of men, then it would be better to 
believe the Pope than the theologians. For the Pope is only 
one, and his teaching is ever the same; but the theologians are 
as numerous as the flies in summer and so are their scientific 
results.’ 

The Bishop attacks all who wish progress in theology and 
preaching ; ‘not only the new theology, but, in a certain sense, 
all theology even the most orthodox, since I deny its right and 
power to prepare more or less logical theories in defence of God's 
great works.’ Theology has at all times injured the faith, there- 
fore ‘ Away with all theology’ is the burden of the Bishop’s 
book. Theology, of course, has always had a desperate incli- 
nation to think. The only theology that Heuch will have is 
a theology that must not think. Immediately there -is a conflict 
between faith and thought, the door is slammed in the face of 
thought, and the Bishop cries Credo quia absurdum. The 
theology of every age has been based on reason; but it is very 
significant that Heuch closes his book by telling us that rational 
is synonymous with rationalistic. 

The Bishop expects opposition to his book, but he does not 
fear the opposition ; nor does he fear defeat. Only, he is afraid 
that the conflict will challenge the personal relation to God of 
the various individuals mentioned, and he does not wish that ; 
he has only aimed at what they teach, not at what they are. 

Against the Stream is really an assault on theology, and it 
passes sentence on theologians. The assault is vehement, and 
the sentence is the extreme penalty of the law. The Church is 
called to arms to rise and defend its sanctuaries. The Bishop’s 
strong words are the words of a man with intense convictions ; 
and such a man’s words are seldom without effect. But unfor- 
tunately Heuch has laid himself open to charges of unfairness, 
lack of charity, and even dishonesty ; and as these have been 

VOL. V. Cc 
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brought home to him the case he tried to make out has in many 
respects suffered if not failed. 

Klaveness has defended himself by declaring that the Bishop 
has misinterpreted his teaching, and he has published The Con- 
flict of To-day’, a volume of sermons bearing on the points 
specially aimed at by the Bishop. In this volume, and in his 
larger and very popular The Gospel for To-day*, he has set 
forth his views plainly and clearly. He wishes all to know 
exactly what he does preach and teach, and why. In many 
cases the Bishop has undoubtedly misinterpreted or misunder- 
stood Klaveness, but there are striking blanks showing that 
Klaveness does not preach ‘the whole Gospel.’ Yet absence 
of mention does not warrant the charge of denial of the truths ; 
and the burning eloquence and human sympathy manifested 
show the preacher’s love for souls and his love for the modern 
man, and quite explain his immense popularity. 

Then again, four of the leading writers and theologians chal- 
lenged by name in Against the Stream subscribed a disclaimer, 
categorically denying that they held certain of the views attri- 
buted to them, and they maintained that no fair-minded reader 
could place on the language they had used the construction 
Heuch had given it. In various instances, to make his case 
strong, the Bishop has taken clauses or sentences from their con- 
texts, and at least in one important passage he changed a word 
so as completely to pervert the sense and meaning of the author. 
And by his silence, as well as by repeating in subsequent editions 
of his book instead of withdrawing the assertions or misinter- 
pretations complained of, the Bishop has alienated the sympathy 
and lost the support of many who sided with him in his main 
contention. In Norway, as in other lands, there is a tendency 
to side with the weak and with those unfairly treated whatever 
the rights of the case may be. 

The Bishop himself is excessively sensitive to criticism and 
opposition. One is unconsciously led to fancy that his vanity 
has been touched by the opposition he has met. He seems to 
have been popular at school and college and as a minister in his 
pre-episcopal days. But he seems to be afraid of his reputation 

1 I Dagens Strid, Christiania, 1903. 
2 Evangeliet forkyndt for Nutiden, 3rd ed., Christiania, 1902. 
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now that so many, whom he expected to support him, have 
upbraided him for his unchristian mode of fighting and for his 
lack of charity. 

His health broke down under the strain of the controversy, 
and it was only with difficulty and with the aid of his secretary, 
to whom he dictated his Rejoinder}, that he got ready the book. 
It summed up what he had to say in meeting arguments he 
could not overlook, and it repeated practically without discount 
all he had said about the ‘transition theologians’ and the ten- 
dency of the ‘new preaching’ in Against the Stream. 

Heuch’s main charge against his opponents, then, is that they 
are secret rationalists and are prepared to convert the Gospel 
into nothing but morality. They most indignantly and unani- 
mously deny the charge. Klaveness goes further than any 
other and further than most are prepared to go. But he is no 
rationalist, if his sermons are any criterion of his creed. He 
distinctly maintains the Divinity of Christ, the miraculous Con- 
ception, the genuineness of the miracles, the Resurrection, &c., 
although it must be acknowledged that he makes less of the 
Atonement than is desirable, and his doctrine concerning it is 
not cast in the usual mould. So far as the evidence goes, 
although there are some indications that the waves of rationalism 
from Germany are lapping the Norwegian strand, not one priest 
or theological professor in Norway is to-day a complete 
rationalist. 

The impression as to the main results of the controversy 
which remains, after perusing carefully newspaper columns, 
magazine articles, pertinent pamphlets, and the controversial 
books, is that there was some reason for the Bishop’s protest 
against the neglect of certain fundamental truths, and against 
the emphasis laid on less essential points of the Christian faith 
and life. In Norway, the essence of Christianity, the Atone- 
ment of Christ, may have been in danger of being forgotten 
or lost sight of, and possibly in some quarters there may have 
been a desire to replace Christianity with a universal religion 
based on the first article of the Apostles’ Creed. But the 
Bishop’s book would leave on one the impression that the preach- 
ing in Norway is far worse than it really is; at any rate, the 

1 Svar, 3rd ed., Christiania, 1903. 
C2 
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volumes of sermons published by those challenged do not warrant 
the grievous charges made. Extreme supporters of the ‘ Higher 
Critical’ views of the Old Testament and Harnack’s Essence of 
Christianity have also driven some into Heuch’s camp. But, 
on the whole, the Bishop suffers because he does not understand 
the theology he challenges. His lack of theological insight is 
very manifest. He owns that it has never been easy for him 
thoroughly to master an opponent’s line of thought and that he 
has never been in the proper sense a theologian. And this 
defect so mars and confuses his polemics that he attributes, as 
we have seen, to his opponents views totally at variance with 
those they really hold. 

The Norwegian Church will probably thank the Bishop for 
the action he has taken for the sake of the issue and of the main 
question, and will forget all the rest; although it is not certain 
that this will satisfy Heuch. The controversy has certainly cleared 
the air, and has made plain what exalts Christianity above all 
other religions—Christ the Redeemer ; so that, in the first place, 
the modern idea of a common religion, a mixture of religions, 
becomes an absurdity, a meaninglessness. Faith in God is com- 
mon, even faith in a merciful God ; faith in a life beyond with 
rewards and penalties might also be accepted ; a claim for love 
and other virtues too. But that which makes Christianity to 
be Christianity, is Christ, the Redeemer, and without Him 
Christianity is annulled. If a mixed religion were originated in 
which the only elements taken from Christianity were faith in 
a merciful God, a demand for a moral life, and belief in future 
rewards and punishments, then Christianity would be really 
excluded from the mixed religion. 

In the second place, the controversy has brought clearness as 
to how many Christians in fact have not reached any further 
than to the first article of the Apostles’ Creed. In short, the 
controversy has made clear what is the essence of Christianity. 
But the weakness of Bishop Heuch’s standpoint is that he can 
be satisfied with an untenable theory of the Atonement which 
makes Christ's sacrifice a sacrifice in the Old Testament style 
and spirit, only much greater. It is not seen why Christ might 
not just as well have been the Redeemer if Herod had slain 
Him and poured out His blood with that of the Innocents at 
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Bethlehem. The weakness in Heuch is that his theology, with- 
out his knowing it, is scholastic rather than biblical; when it 
comes to the point, it is even rationalistic in so far as it is a 
product of human reason, of human thinking, but not faithful to 
revelation, biblical. 

Along with Gustav Jensen and the recently deceased Prof. 
Fr. Petersen, there is no doubt that Thv. Klaveness and Bishop 
Heuch have been the best men of the Norwegian Church for 
many years. Norway may well thank God for them. The 
two opponents, Heuch and Klaveness, have both in a high degree 
‘the failings of their virtues’; and the one has no right to say 
to the other ‘I have no need of thee. Against the Stream and 
the subsequent controversy have led the Norse in every corner 
of the country to think and speak about religious and theological 
questions with results that can only be for the good of the 
Church and the benefit of true religion. Klaveness and those 
who support him will doubtless see that Heuch and his comrades 
neither lead Norway back to a cast-iron orthodoxy nor bring 
about a paralysis of theological thought. And Heuch and his 
host will be able to give the opposite tendency, the ‘transition 


theologians’ and the champions of the ‘ new preaching,’ a forcible 
lecture on reverence for the old doctrines, a lecture which it will 
probably do them no harm to hear. Bishop Heuch will thus 
by his vehement appearance Against the Stream have helped 
to turn the stream into a better channel. 


J. BEVERIDGE. 
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THE GREEK MONASTERIES IN SOUTH 
ITALY. III. 


THE POLICY OF THE NORMANS TOWARDS THE GREEK 
MONASTERIES. 


THE eleventh century was until its closing years a period of 
decadence in the Greek monasteries of South Italy. They in- 
creased in numbers during this period, but their character was 
lowered. Probably the older monasteries sent out on every side 
colonies of monks who left the parent house, not from any desire 
to propagate their faith, or to lead a more religious life, but 
from the wish to leave companions whom they disliked. There 


was not much to prevent this.. The monasteries were not rich, 
there was no tradition of splendid buildings ; any one who wished 
could easily start a new monastery. 

Even in the older monasteries the standard of life was going 
down, if we may judge from the scanty evidence which we 
possess. 

This is to be found in the Life of S. Philaretus' already 
mentioned, which presents a very different picture to that given 
by the earlier Lives. There is no mention of any especial know- 
ledge, or of intellectual pursuits; no mention of the production 
of manuscripts; manual labour and useless asceticism are the 
features which are prominent. 

Philaretus was first a herdsman, afterwards a gardener in the 
monastery of Aulinas; he was energetic in these occupations, 
and he was renowned for those austerities of asceticism which were 
as fashionable in ancient monasteries as athletics are in a modern 
college. Hence he became famous. He and all the other monks 
of the first half of the eleventh century seem to have lost the energy 


? A. SS. Apr. i p. 605 ff. 
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and spirituality of their predecessors, and retained only the un- 
essential element of extreme asceticism. 

Monasticism therefore was in need of new life at the dawn of 
the Norman period, and it was to a curiously mixed and confused 
country that the Normans came. There were to be found in 
the South of Italy three distinct races—Lombards, Greeks, and 
Arabs. The former predominated in the North, the two latter 
in the South of the district. Each had its own customs and 
language, and—the point which is important for our present pur- 
pose—there were scattered about over the whole country a great 
number of monasteries of the Basilian order, which, with the rest 
of the Greek world, was strongly opposed to Rome, and looked 
to Constantinople for inspiration. 

There was little order to be found in any sphere of life ; there 
was no organization, no real system of responsibility; and to 
introduce order was the first task of the Normans, when once the 
conquest was complete. 

They allowed the customs and titles which they found in use 
to remain. Even so late as the thirteenth century we find 
references to ‘ exarchs,’ ‘ strategi,’ and ‘ themes.’ 

But in spite of this superficial preservation of the old order 
they produced a profound difference, by the introduction of the 
feudal system. It is only necessary here to notice the effect 
of this change on the ecclesiastical side. It may be summed up 
as producing two great alterations: (1) the Latinization of many 
churches and monasteries; (2) the establishment of certain Basilian 
monasteries to control in a new manner the Greek monastic life 
of the districts in which they were planted. 


(1) The Latinization of Greek churches and monasteries. 
There can be no doubt that this process was justified in two 
ways: there came with the Norman conquest a great increase 
in the number of Latin-speaking inhabitants, who looked on the 
Pope of Rome rather than the Patriarch of Constantinople as the 
head of their Church; and also there was, no doubt, even before 
the Norman conquest, an unnecessary number of Basilian monas- 
teries and Greek churches in a country which, in the Basilicata 
at least, was by no means purely Greek. 

The Latinization of the churches was swiftly accomplished : 
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by the beginning of the twelfth century, the four metropolitan 
sees, Reggio, Tarentum, Otranto, and Santa Severina, and many 
of the suffragan sees, were in Latin hands. 

But the process was not pushed beyond the limits of justice. 
In 1096, in appointing a Latin bishop to Squillace, Roger ex- 
pressly gives as his reason that the bulk of the population is 
Latin. ‘Ego Rogerius,’ he says in his charter !, ‘ Siciliae comes 
et Calabriae coepi condolere casui et ruinae . . . ubi tanta vigebat 
Normandorum copia, pontificalis et Latina nondum extiterat 
ecclesia, etc.’; and so we find that in the Aspromonte, where the 
Christian population must have been almost purely Greek, the 
Greek bishoprics remain. It is not until long afterwards that 
Rossano, Bova, Stilo, Oppido, etc., become Latin. 

As it was with the sees so it was with the monasteries. Many 
of these became Latinized, and passed under the Benedictine 
instead of the Basilian rule. But the policy of the Normans 
effected in their case a further change. Before their time each 
monastery, with but few exceptions, was a separate community. 
It managed its own affairs, subject to the nominal control of the 
bishop of the diocese, and there was no cohesion between the 
different houses. This was abhorrent to the Normans, and there- 
fore many of the Basilian monasteries were given to the great 
Benedictine houses of La Cava and Monte Cassino. 

Such was the fate of many small foundations, which seem to 
have sprung up only in the eleventh century; e.g. Kur-zosimo, 
which was given to La Cava, and is mentioned more than once 
in the Codex Diplomaticus Cavensis*, though I cannot find the 
original deed of gift. 

(2) The establishment of new Basilian Greek monasteries. It 
would at first seem as though this process were the exact opposite 
of the former. But it is not really so. The Normans were not 
so much concerned to banish Greek ecclesiastical life as to take 
away from it its unfair preponderance in districts where the 
majority of the population was Latin, and to introduce in districts 
which were truly Greek a spirit of order which was lacking. 
Obviously in the latter case Latinization would have been both 
unfair and useless. But it was possible to adapt the principles 

 Ughelli, Italia Sacra, 1X, p. 591 v. 
2 e.g. vol. viii, p. 206, a Greek charter. 
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of the feudal system to Greek life, as well as to bring Greek 
life under the operations of the feudal system, already estab- 
lished among the Latins. 

To establish, then, the feudal system in those Greek monas- 
teries which were really necessary, when the unnecessary ones 
had been Latinized, was the object of their policy. It required 
a considerable modification of the existing condition of the 
Basilian monasteries. 

It would be difficult to state exactly what was the rule of the 
Greek Church about monastic property. It is fortunately not 
necessary for the present purpose to attempt to do so, for it is 
at least certain that the Basilian rules never contemplated the 
existence of an abbot who was a kind of territorial lord, such as 
the Norman feudal system made him. 

To modify the existing monasteries in this way seems to 
have been generally beyond the power of the Normans, and they 
therefore established Greek houses in various districts, endowed 
them richly, and put the smaller and older houses into their 
control. 

The chief monasteries which were founded in the pursuit of 
this policy are S. Elias at Carbo, which may be an exception 
to the general rule, and really be an old monastery ; S. John the 
Reaper, at Stilo; S. Mary of Patira, at Rossano; and S. Nicholas 
of Casola near Otranto: 

I propose to bring together some of the more important facts 
in the history of three of these monasteries! separately, but at 
this point it may be well to show their general importance. 


It will be noticed at once that they seem intended to manage 
the different districts of the country. 

The Greek part of the Norman kingdom may be roughly said 
to have consisted of four districts: (1) the Aspromonte ; (2) the 
Sila ; (3) the district to the north and west of the Sila, which 
runs up into the Basilicata; (4) the heel of Italy. 

To each of these districts a great convent is allotted. S. John 

1 I would have added the story of the fourth, S. John the Reaper, but for the 
fact that, except for a late and untrustworthy life in the 4.SS. and four deeds 
referring to lawsuits in Montfaucon’s Palaeog. Graeca, there seems to be no material 


for its history. Rodota dismisses it in a few lines, though he says that it was 
acknowledged as the chief of the Basilian monasteries in Calabria, 
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the Reaper dominates the Aspromonte, though it must be noted 
that the little monasteries in the south of the Aspromonte’ are 
placed under the great Sicilian monastery of S. Salvator, at 
Messina, which was so much nearer to them. S. Mary of Patira 
dominates the Sila and the adjacent valley. S. Elias dominates 
the Basilicata and, roughly speaking, the land north of the Sila, 
a huge district stretching away to the East as far as Bari. 
S. Nicholas of Casola dominates the heel of Italy. 

One is therefore justified in regarding these four monasteries 
as the great Basilian houses of the Norman period, and in seeing 
in their position the result of the Norman policy. 

It is also possible to some extent to see who, among the 
monks, were the instruments of the Norman policy, though 
the sources of information often fail us. 

The most important was Bartholomew of Simeri. At least it 
is of him that we have the fullest knowledge, so that we must be 
content to take him as a specimen of the little group of Greek 
monks who carried out the Norman policy. 

Bartholomew? was a Calabrian, who came from Simeri*, a 
small town near Catanzaro, and lived on the banks of a torrent 
called Melitinum, which has not been identified, though, if one 
may judge from the census list of Rossano‘ in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, there was a monastery ° there down to a comparatively late 
date. After a time he moved, quite in the spirit of Elias Junior, 
to a more desolate district, in pursuit of quiet, but attracted other 
monks to him by the fame of his virtue. He wished to leave 
them*, as Cosmas and Vitalis left Melicucca, but a vision of 
S. Mary changed his purpose, and he determined to found a 
monastery. This was the turning-point of his career. In order 
to raise an endowment for his foundation he went in 1102-3 to 
Christodulos’, an official of the court of Queen Adelaide and 
her young sons. It was a critical moment in the history of the 
Normans, whose power was weakened by the death of Roger I. 
They probably felt the need of conciliating the large Greek 
population, and so Christodulus introduced Bartholomew to the 


1 e.g. S. Pancratius of Scilla and S. Philaretus of Aulinae. 

2 His life is published in the 4. SS. Sept. viii p. 794 ff. 

8 A. SS, tom. cit. p. 811 B. * L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 117 f. 
5 Sometimes also called Trigona. * A, SS. tom, cit. p. 817. 

7 A. SS. tom. cit. p. 817 ¢. 
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court. The Royal family received him warmly, endowed him 
liberally, and insisted that he should be made the abbot of the 
monastery. He was ordained by the Bishop of Gunaecopolis', 
which is said to be Belcastro, and the King (or rather, I suppose, 
Queen Adelaide) obtained a bull from the Pope’, granting ‘ im- 
mediacy’ to the monastery *. 

In this way, Bartholomew was the agent of the Norman policy 
in founding S. Mary’s of Patira, but according to his Life this 
does not exhaust the record of his work. 

About the year 1126, Bartholomew was accused by the Bene- 
dictine monks of heresy*. He was acquitted, and Roger, in 
order to show his confidence, or perhaps because his attention 
had again been drawn to the capable character of the monk, at 
once invited him to found a monastery at Messina®, to dominate 
Sicily, just as S. Mary’s at Rossano dominated the Sila. Bar- 
tholomew of course assented, and dedicated his new monastery 
to S. Salvator; but it is remarkable that in order to fill his 
monastery he did not draw upon Sicily, but brought a dozen 
monks from Rossano, one of whom, Luke by name, he appointed 
abbot. He obtained from Roger a charter, which gave him not 
merely the supremacy over all the Greek houses in Sicily then 
existing, but also over all which should be founded at any future 
time. 

These two foundations, S. Mary’s of Patira and S. Salvator of 
Messina, are the only two monasteries which Mgr. Batiffol will 
allow to be Bartholomew’s foundations; but his Life tells the 
story of his reorganization of another on Mount Athos ®, which 
was given him by a rich Byzantine named Kalimeris, and was 
known in consequence of his work as ‘the monastery of the 
Calabrian.’ Mgr. Batiffol rejects this story as apocryphal, chiefly 
on the ground that no such monastery is now to be found on 
Mount Athos. ‘ Aucune trace, he says, ‘de Saint-Barthélemy, 
ni de B. Kalimeris, ni du couvent de Saint-Basile dans histoire 
de l’Athos’” But Mgr. Batiffol has been misled by Langlois, for 


1 A, SS. tom. cit. p. 818 £. 2 A. SS. tom. cit. p. 819 c. 

8 I shall presently give the outlines of the story of this foundation. Here it is 
enough to notice that this privilege of immediacy shows that the Normans were 
working on the Benedictine model, which they knew best. 

* A, SS. tom. cit. 823 c. 5 A. SS. tom. cit. p. 824 F. 

6 A. SS. op. cit. p. 821. " L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 7, ”. 
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the ruins of the deserted convent of S. Basil are still visible on 
Mount Athos, and it was founded (according to Cod. Panteleem. 
282, in a marginal note to a paraphrase of the life of Euthymius 
of Thessalonica') by Basil of Thessalonica, the biographer and 
pupil of Euthymius. 

This seems to make it very rash to reject entirely the story of 
Bartholomew’s visit to Mount Athos. 

Bartholomew stands out as the capable agent of the Normans 
in reforming and revivifying the Basilian monasteries of South 
Italy. He has left behind him no record in the form of literature ; 
but indirectly every MS in the library at Messina, and a great 
number of those in the Vatican, ought to remind us of the really 
great work which he did in organizing the Greek monasteries 
in the twelfth century. To his work in collecting manuscripts 
I shall refer later. 

Mgr. Batiffol is inclined to regard Bartholomew not merely 
as a representative and prominent member of the band of monks 
who carried out the policy of the Normans, but as pre-eminent 
among the others. Perhaps he is right ; but surely he does not 
make sufficient allowance for the paucity of the evidence, and 
the favoured position which Bartholomew occupies in. this respect. 
He is the only one whose Life is extant, for we can hardly count 
the miserable document? which concerns John the Reaper. If 
it were not for this Life what should we know of Bartholomew? 
Only that he is mentioned in a few charters relating to S. Mary 
of Patira, and in a few others relating to S. Salvator of Messina: 
his constant intercourse and direct dealings with the Court would 
be quite unknown. But this scanty evidence from charters is 
all that is known of Nilus of Rossano and Carbo (and possibly 
of Blasius of Carbo), of Joseph of Casola, or of John the Reaper 
of Stilo. A few charters (in the case of Joseph and John not 
even that) are all that we possess. 

I do not think it is fair to conclude that these men were not 
the equals of Bartholomew. Their monasteries became great 

1 This life is not yet published, though Dr. P. Uspenski gave a few extracts 
from it in 1877 in his book on Mount Athos, Euthymius lived in the ninth century, 
and founded the convent of ‘S. Andrew at the Doves,’ in or near Thessalonica, 
I hope that his life may soon be published from a MS which I was fortunate 


enough to see this year at the Laura. 
2 A. SS. Feb. iii p. 479 ff. 
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just as his did; and this fact alone is enough to suggest that they 
would prove, if the evidence could be found, to belong to the 
same class as Bartholomew—the class of wise statesmanlike 
monks who carried out the policy of the Norman Court. 


THE OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THREE 
TYPICAL MONASTERIES. 


(i) S. Bias of Carbo’. The history of this great monastery, 
which was first called S. Anastasius and afterwards S. Elias 
of Carbo, is to be found in the Historia Monasterii Carbonensis 
of Paulus Aemilius Sanctorius*, a book full of information, but 
quite uncritical. To produce an adequate history Sanctorius’s 
work must be compared with the Chronicon Carbonense in the 
Vatican archives, and the papers in the Dossier Basiliani, in 
the same place. 

The foundation of the monastery is obscure. Sanctorius, 
following tradition, attributes it to Lucas of Demena. There 
is no evidence for this in the Life of Lucas, and I think that it is 
a purely mythical story. Lucas was the great monastic hero 


of the Basilicata, and Carbo was, in the twelfth century and 
later, the great monastery of the district, therefore it was natural 
that tradition should join Lucas and Carbo together. Further 
investigations tend to confirm this view. Sanctorius gives the 


following list of abbots, down to Nilus the second founder of the 
monastery :— 


Lucas I. Lucas III. 

Blasius I. Clemens. 

Menas. Nilus (of Grotta Ferrata). 
Stephanus Theodulus. Bartholomaeus (of Grotta Ferrata). 
Lucas II. Climius. 

Blasius II. Nilus of Rossano. 


This list is very suspicious. Nilus and Bartholomaeus are 
clearly insertions: we can show an a/ibi for both of them. They 
were either at Tusculum or already dead*, at the time when 

1 I believe that Carbo is the correct form, but on modern maps it is Carbone. 

? All the deeds quoted in this section are taken from this book. 


5 If the deed referred to below be genuine Blasius II lived in 1077, when Nilus 
had been dead more than seventy years! 
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they are supposed to have been at Carbo. Further evidence, 
which does not support the list, is to be found in a deed, the 
earliest of those which refer to the monastery, given in 1077 
to the venerable Blasius by Ugo de Claromonte. According 
to this, Blasius was abbot in 1077, which is hardly conceivable 
if the list is right. Lucas of Demena probably died in 993, and 
there are only five names between him and Blasius II; Nilus of 
Rossano was abbot at least before 1100, if the deed of Richard 
the Seneschal be genuine’, and the list gives five (including the 
two inserted) abbots (and Sanctorius hints at two more) for this 
period. I should not be surprised to find that Blasius IT is the true 
founder of the monastery, and that the names preceding him are 
apocryphal. 

Mgr. Batiffol goes even further, and regards Nilus of Rossano 
as the first abbot. He thinks that Nilus was a monk of S. Mary’s 
of Patira, who was sent to Carbo by Bartholomew in pursuance 
of the Norman policy. I have no doubt that Nilus was imbued 
with the Norman spirit, but I can see no reason for making him 
a kind of agent of Bartholomew; his life is not extant, but he 
seems to have been Abbot of Carbo by the year 1100, unless the 
deed of Richard the Seneschal be a forgery, and this is too early 
to allow us to regard him as an emissary of Bartholomew. More- 
over, was not the Norman policy in action at Carbo at 1077? 
Unless Mgr. Batiffol rejects the deed of Ugo de Claromonte 
as a forgery (I admit that the indiction is wrong), I do not under- 
stand how he can refuse to recognize Blasius II as a genuine 
Abbot of Carbo. 

Leaving the uncertain subject of the foundation of the convent 
and coming to the documentary evidence of its history, it would 
seem that the monastery began to flourish under the patronage 
of the family of de Claromonte *, and other Norman families who 
lived in the Basilicata. Their donations soon made the monastery 
the most important in the district, and gave it large estates and 
many churches. 

The first estate which was given to it seems to be the one 
mentioned in the deed of Ugo in 1077. This makes no reference 


1 See p. 31 infra. 
? Who gave their name to the little town, close to Carbo, of Claromonte, or, as 
it is now spelt, Chiaromonte. 
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to any previous benefactors ; it allows the claim of Blasius to the 
‘tenimentum’ of the monastery, and adds to it another ‘ tenimen- 
tum’ in order that the house may be adequately endowed. 

It is difficult to trace accurately the boundary of this district, 
but if seems to mean, roughly speaking, the valley of ‘the river 
Sirmi from Calavra (or Calabra) in the east up to its source in the 
west, with the high ground on each side to the north and south. 

The next great donation to the monastery was made in 1100 
by Richard the Seneschal, who gave Nilus the fields of Scanzana. 
This is the district which lies between the valleys of the Sirmi 
and the Capone, and includes part of the coast; it is the second 
great estate of the monastery of Carbo. 

It will be noticed that there is thus left an intervening district 
between these two great estates, and in 1135 this district was 
also acquired by the monastery, not however as a free gift, but 
as a purchase which Nilus made for 500 ducats from Richard de 
Claromonte, and Alexander de Claromonte confirmed. 

This purchase completed the great estates of Carbo, which now 
stretched right across the Basilicata, from the mountains in the 
west to the sea on the east; but besides them Nilus had been 
busy in amassing property far and near. The following is the 
list of his chief acquisitions: I suspect that it is derived from 
the Chronicon Carbonense, which awaits investigation and publica- 
tion in the Archives of the Vatican. 

(1) In 1092, the Church of S. Zacharias, in the Castrum 
Silicense, given to S. Anastasius of Carbo by Gulielmus Mar- 
chesius, the lord of the place, and Cecilia his wife. 

(2) In 1105, the Church of S. Lawrence, at Cracum, given by 
Arnoldus, son of Isebard. 

(3) In 1105, the Church of S. Elias, at Bari, by Elias and 
Regnaldus, archbishop. 

(4) In 1105, the Church of S. Barbara, in the town of Mons 
Albanus, by Robert Fortemannus, the lord of the place. 

(5) In 1112, the Church of S. Peter, at Castrum Pollicori, 
and of S. Nicholas of Pestusa, by Alureda, the lady of the place. 

(6) In 1125, the Church of S. Stephen of Azupa, by Luke, 
Abbot of Rapora. 

(7) In 1129, the fields of Scanzana, with the Church of 
S. Mary. 
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(8) In 1129, S. Nicholas of Trypa, given by Trotta, the 
daughter of Alureda (the same as the lady in (5) ?), the lady 
of the town of Myramanna (?). 

(9) In 1134, a church at ‘Castro Novo seu Battabarani.’ 

I have not been able to identify all these places, but it is 
obvious that some of them are far outside the limits of the great 
estates of the monastery. Bari, for instance, is a little to the 
north of Brindisi, and Castro Novo! is in Sicily. These acqui- 
sitions in distant parts are not to be traced to mere love of pro- 
perty. The custom of the monasteries was then probably much 
what it is now on Mount Athos, and one object of having these 
little dependencies is to provide hospitality for those travelling to 
and from the monastery, and also to use them as collecting-places 
for letters or presents. It was then, as it is still in Turkey, neces- 
sary to have some such helps to communication ; so that any one 
who wished to send a present to Carbo from, for instance, S. Nicolas 
of Casola would have taken it to Bari, just as now the only safe 
way of communicating with Mount Athos is through the repre- 
sentatives of the various convents in Constantinople. 

It will be noticed that in the list of possessions set out above 
mention is made of the gift of the fields of Scanzana in 1129. 
I think the date is probably wrong *, and that this is a reference 
to the deed given by Boemund II in the third indiction (i.e. 1110 
or 1125), confirming this estate and adding to it. The fields 
of Scanzana themselves were the gift of Richard the Seneschal, 
which was confirmed by the Claromonti, also in 1125. 

In this way the monastery became rich. It is unnecessary to 
reproduce all the facts given by Sanctorius ; they are of the same 
character as those given above; but there are certain points 
which are worth noticing. The monastery was not merely 
helped by the local Lords of Claromonte and their like, it also 
was patronized by the Royal house itself. Boemund II, as 
mentioned above, enriched and protected it; Roger II gave 
Nilus a charter in 1132, confirming the privileges given by 
Robert Guiscard and Boemund I (what were these ?), by Richard 
the Seneschal, and by Boemund II. 


1 Unless it be Castro Novo di S. Andreas, which is close to Carbo. 


? Unless the indiction is wrong. This seems a very common error in the Italian 
Charters. 
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This deed was confirmed by William II, and it is important 
to notice that this monarch appointed the Abbot of Carbo the 
chief of all the Basilian monasteries in the district. It was also 
confirmed by Tancred in 1191, and was apparently the great 
charter of the monastery. 

All through the twelfth century the house flourished, and 
in the thirteenth century it does not visibly lose ground, but 
there is an absence of any further great bequests, and a period 
of litigation and expensive compromise begins. 

Sanctorius gives many stories of this period; but the fact which 
seems to dominate everything is the enmity of the family of San 
Severina of Besignano,who coveted especially the fields of Scanzana. 

Ultimately in 1477 they were successful. The monastery lost 
its suit, its abbot was imprisoned as ‘litigious and possessed of a 
devil, and one of the San Severina family became the first com- 
mendatory. Sanctorius continues its history further; but as Mgr. 
Batiffol says, from this point it is the history of a farm, rather 
than a monastery. Some of the commendatories neglected their 
property, others took care of it and developed it, but it is quite 
unimportant for our purpose which they did. The sole point of 
interest is now the history of the library, to which I shall return 
later. 


(ii) S. Nicholas of Casola. Although this monastery in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries was the most important home 
of Greek monks in the land of Otranto, very much less is known 
about its history than about S. Elias of Carbo. It was, of course, 
always subject to Rome ; but its affections were nevertheless fixed 
on the Church of the East, and (if Rodota may be trusted) at 
least down to the end of the twelfth century it received fresh 
immigrations of monks from the East. 

The scanty evidence which we have of its foundation and 
history comes from a MS at Turin (217 b, iii 27), of which an 
account was published by M. Ch. Diehl in the Manges d’ Archéo- 
logie et d’ Histoire of the French school at Rome, in April, 1886, 

The contents of this manuscript are as follows :— 

(1) ff. 1-5,a summary of the chief events which concern the 
history of the monastery from 1125 to 1267. There are also 
various fragments of accounts. 

VOL. V. D 
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(2) ff. 6-15, some fragments of the rule of the monastery. 

(3) ff. 15-172, a Typicon of the ordinary kind, written in 1174 
by Nicholas, Abbot of the monastery. This must have had a 
separate existence at one time, as it is earlier than the previous 
leaves. It is valuable for marginal notes dealing with the history 
of the monastery. 

(4) ff. 173-181, another work of Nicholas, dealing with the 
food of the monks. 

(5) Some liturgical prayers. 

From the scanty information contained in these pages we find 
that the monastery was founded in 1099 by a Greek monk 
named Joseph, of whom all that is known is that he died in 
1125, and that his monastery was placed under the protection of 
Boemund I of Tarentum and Antioch, of his wife Constantia, 
and of Boemund II, who succeeded them. 

This is shown by the fact that in the thirteenth century the 
names of these three princes appear in the list of benefactors 
for whose souls prayers were made in the monastery. 

In 1130, with the death of Boemund II, the principality of 
Tarentum passed into the hands of the Kings of Sicily. M. Diehl 
says that there was a charter of the year 1130 given by Roger 
to the monastery of S. Nicholas (he refers to M. Aar’s! work 
in the Archivio Storico Italiano, but I cannot find that the charter 
is given there); and Roger, his son William with his wife Mar- 
garet, whom the MS calls Elvira, and King William II are all 
commemorated as benefactors. Their deeds, which no doubt 
were similar to those given to S. Elias of Carbo, are not extant, 
but we can form some idea of their probable contents by observing 
that we are told in one of the notes to the 7yficon, that its rules 
were observed not only at S. Nicholas, but also in its dependencies 
at Vasta, Pollicastro, Trulazzo, Melendugno, Alessano, Castro, 
and Minervino—all small towns or villages in the Otrantine dis- 
trict. If we could find the deeds of the Boemunds and of the 
Kings of Sicily, no doubt we should find the donations of all 
these dependencies, but at present these deeds are not available. 

Joseph, the founder of the monastery, died in 1125, and was 
succeeded by Victor, of whom nothing is known, except that he 
died in 1153. Nicholas, the third abbot, is a more prominent 

1 A pseudonym ; really M. Simone. 
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person. According to the Turin MS he was an abbot from 
1153-90, but Rodota says that he flourished in 12017. He wrote 
works on the questions at issue between the Greek and Roman 
Churches, such as the use of azymes in the Eucharist, and the 
double procession, the Sabbath fast, and the celibacy of the clergy, 
always taking the side of the Greeks ; and to these must be added 
the unpublished 7ypicon and Hypotyposis in the Turin MS. 

According to De Ferrariis? (Galateus) he founded the great 
library of Casola, sparing no expense, and collecting MSS from 
every part of Greece. I shall return to the history of this library 
later. , 

In 1179 Pope Alexander III convened the Lateran Council, 
and Nectarios (the future abbot?) attended it from S. Nicholas 
of Casola. He made himself the champion of the Greek Church, 
and vigorously supported their customs and doctrines. The 
Greeks were delighted, and George of Corfu wrote him a con- 
gratulatory letter °. 

Nicholas was succeeded in 1190 by Callinicos, who only ruled 
for five years; he was followed by Hilarion, of whom nothing 
is known, except that he was canonised. Hilarion died in 1201, 
and then for nineteen years Nicodemos ruled the convent. His 
successor Nectarios seems to have been a learned man and a 
poet, but except for some verses which he wrote about Nicholas 
nothing is known of him. The remaining abbots are unknown 
to fame. Their names are given by M. Diehl in the Manges 
@ Archéologie et d’ Histoire, sixth year (1886), p. 180. 

The monastery, like all the Greek foundations, began to decline 
in the thirteenth century. In the days of Nectarios (1220-35) 
it became dependent on the Archbishop of Otranto, Tancred 
(v. Ughelli, Ztalia Sacra IX, col. 77 B), and paid to Rome a fixed 
tribute. In 1267 Charles of Anjou increased the rigour of this 
dependent state ; he evicted Basil (1259-67) and sent him to the 
monastery of San Vito del Pizzo near Tarentum, appointing the 
monk James to S. Nicholas of Casola in the name of the Pope, 
and increasing the tribute to five ounces of gold and five ¢ars 
yearly. It is noticeable that it seems to have been only in the 


1 Probably Rodota has confused him with another monk whose name really is 
Nicetas, 


? De situ Iapygiae, p. 45. ’ Labbe, Concilia, x 1527 (Paris, 1671). 
D2 
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case of the tribute money that the monks used the Italian cur- 
rency ; in the ordinary transactions of business they used the 
money of Michael Palaeologos; this is shown by the accounts 
which are found in the first part of the Turin MS. 

Later still there can be no doubt that the monastery passed 
into ‘commenda,’ but I can find no evidence of the fact. It was 
destroyed by the Turks in 1481, and although it was rebuilt it 
never regained any importance. 


(iii) S. Mary Hodegitria, or Patira, at Rossano. The only 
trustworthy account which we have of the foundation of this 
monastery is contained in the Life of Bartholomew of Simeri. 

This Life is published in the Acta Sanctorum for September, 
vol. viii, p. 792 ff., from Cod. Gr. 29 at Messina, which was written 
in 1308, How much earlier the Life itself was composed is 
difficult to say. Mgr. Batiffol suggests the end of the twelfth 
century. 

An alternative account is given by Ughelli!, which attributes 
the foundation to a certain Nilus, who is otherwise unknown, 
about the year 1080. Both the Bollandists and Mgr. Batiffol 
reject this as worthless. The former think that it is a kind of 
epitome of the Life of Bartholomew, with the substitution of the 
name Nilus. If this be so, I should be disposed to compare it 
with the insertion of the name of Nilus of Grotta Ferrata into 
the list of the Abbots of Elias of Carbo, and regard both as 
evidence of a tendency to try and claim some kind of connexion 
with the saints of the earlier period. 

I have given a sketch of the history of Bartholomew in the 
preceding chapter; and it is only necessary here to repeat that 
he was introduced by Christodulus, a Norman official, to the 
king and queen, and founded S. Mary’s under their patronage and 
in the furtherance of their policy. 

His foundation passed through the three usual stages : (1) En- 
dowment, (2) Litigation, (3) Decay. 

(1) The Period of Endowment begins in 1104 with a deed of 
Roger. This is given by Ughelli from the Cartularium of the 
monastery, which was then in existence but is now lost, or at 
least unknown. I should have thought that this deed would have 


4 Italia Sacra, 1X, p. 382 of. 
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been in Greek, but Ughelli only gives Latin’. It is such remark- 
ably bad Latin that it is worth transcribing a few sentences :— 

‘Bonum et optimum ante Deum est omnes benefacientes et 
quoniam ipse mediabimini, quae midiam habuerunt nos autem 
victantem vir religiosi et sancto pronominato Bartholomaeus 
venerabili abbati desideravimus partem habere in beneficiis Eccle- 
siae Sanctae Dei Genitrix Mariae novam odigitriam, etc.’ ! 

It is quite impossible to construe this deed, but the general 
meaning is plain. A certain Framundus had given Roger an 
estate in the neighbourhood of Rossano, and Roger gives this 
to Bartholomew. This estate includes the land of S. Peter’s at 
Corigliano and S. Maur of Rossano. 

I doubt the authenticity of this deed. The Roger referred to 
must be Roger II, as Roger I died in 1101. He was in 1103 
quite a child, and one would have expected in the deed some 
reference either to Queen Adelaide or to his brother, who was 
associated with him. I suppose, however, that the gift of Fra- 
mundus, or rather of Gulielmus de Losdum, was to Roger per- 
sonally. 

Deeds adding to this estate were given to Bartholomew in 
1111 * by Bertha of Loritello through Christodulus; and in 1122 ° 
by Mabilia, the daughter of Robert Guiscard, and her husband 
William de Grantmeuil, who granted a rich estate between the 
rivers Crati and Coscili; and there are several other deeds, a list 
of which is printed by Batiffol*: the general result of them was 
to give the monastery control over the valleys of the Crati and 
Coscili, and much property on the other side of the Sila, especially 
in the valley of the Neto, and even as far south as Isola. 

(2) The Period of Litigation began seriously in 1222, when there 
was a lawsuit ® between the monastery of Patira, as S. Mary’s had 
been called since 1130, by a corruption, it is said, of zarpés, and 
the monastery of S. Julian at Isola, who quarrelled about the 
possession of an estate at Isola. It was tried before the Arch- 
bishop of Cosenza, who could not decide, and referred the litigants 
to Rome or Messina. 

It is significant that Isola is one of the outlying parts of the 

1 Italia Sacra, 1X, p. 385 v. 2 Montfaucon, Palaeographia Graeca, p. 396. 


* Italia Sacra, IX, p. 387 v. * L’ Abbaye de Rossano, pp. 15-25. 
® Italia Sacra, 1X, p. 507. 
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district dominated by the monastery of Rossano, and it is natural 
that its weakness should begin at that point. 

I do not know the result of the lawsuit. 

In 1223 a long struggle’ began between the Basilians of Ros- 
sano and monks of the order of Florus, whose head quarters were 
at S. Giovanni di Fiore, in the heart of the Sila, and was only 
settled by compromise twenty years later. The same kind of 
story is repeated, in deed after deed; either some piece of pro- 
perty is ceded, or a compromise of an expensive nature is made. 

(3) In this way the period of litigation passed gradually into . 
the period of decay. The resources of the monastery grew 
smaller, its estates were sold or leased, and the number of the 
monks decreased. 

At what date it passed into ‘commenda’ I do not know, but 
Rodota * complains that it does not yield the commendatory in 
his time more than 2,500 crowns. 


THE DECADENCE OF THE BASILIAN MONASTERIES. 


The Greek monasteries began to decline in the thirteenth 
century. It would be a needless and uninteresting task to trace 
the history of their decadence in any detail, but certain chief 
points in the process may be pointed out. 

The primary cause of their decay was the fact that the general 
course of history necessitated the Latinizing or Italianizing of the 
south of Italy and of Sicily. As I have tried to point out, the 
Hellenizing of South Italy was due to special circumstances which 
interrupted the Latin life of the locality. When the Normans 
had finally driven out the army of the Byzantines, the natural 
tendency was again in the direction of Latinization, in speech, 
in customs, and in religion. As has been already shown, the 
Normans were quite conscious of this fact, although they did not 
attempt to hasten the process unnaturally. Indeed the history 
of their dealings with the Greek population, and especially with 
the Greek ecclesiastics and monks, is an excellent object-lesson in 
the quiet conversion of a conquered nation to loyalty. Consciously 
or unconsciously they proceeded on the theory, paradoxical yet 


* Italia Sacra, 1X, p. 290. 2 Jl Rito Greco, Il, p. 195. 
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often profoundly true, that it is easier to change essentials than 
appearances. They made no attempt to alter the things which 
appealed to the senses—language, ritual, and names of officials ; 
but they introduced their own system of organization under the 
names of familiar Greek officials. 

For a time this added new vigour to the Greeks, but gradually 
it had the inevitable effect of making them less and less like 
other Greeks. They still used the Greek service and language, 
and a Greek coming from Greece would at first feel that he was 
among fellow countrymen, but before long he would find that 
he was really living under conditions which were new. The 
appearance was Greek, but the reality had become Latin. An 
almost exact parallel would, I believe, be the experience of a 
Frenchman of to-day going to live in the French part of Canada. 

Inevitably, then, the Greek monasteries declined. The process 
of their decay was somewhat hastened by the constant and 
expensive litigation which went on in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. We have seen how this process gradually sapped the 
vitality of S. Mary’s of Patira and S. Elias of Carbo, and their 
cases are no doubt only typical. The only instance of any 
friction between the Greeks and Romans in which the Romans 
began the quarrel is the accusation of heresy brought against 
Bartholomew in the twelfth century, and this was at once quashed 
by Roger. Of the opposite case, in which the Greeks definitely 
set themselves against the Romans, and did not suffer for it, two 
instances are especially striking. 

(1) Nectarios of Casola, at the Lateran Council of 1179, sup- 
ported the Greeks on every point, and was regarded as their 
champion. That he was allowed to take this course without 
harm to himself or to his convent is a remarkable testimony to 
the latitude given to the Greeks of South Italy by the Roman 
Church of the twelfth century. 

(2) An interesting little tract on the order and limits of the 
Patriarchates, which is bound up with three! MSS of the ‘Ferrar 
group ’ (all of which belong to the twelfth century, and come from 
South Italy), places the Patriarchates as follows: (1) Jerusalem, 

* Codd. Evan. 346, 543, 788; also in Cod. 211 and at least one other, both of 


them South Italian MSS. The tract is published in facsimile from Cod. 346 in 
Dr. Harris's Further Researches into the Origin of the Ferrar Group. 
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founded by James the Lord’s brother. (2) Rome, ‘the Apostolic 
throne.’ (3) Constantinople, founded by Andrew, the ‘first-called.’ 
(4) Alexandria, founded by Mark the Evangelist, the son of Peter 
the Apostle, who became a Nordpws. (5) Antioch, founded by 
the xopvpaios Peter. It is obvious that there is no desire in this 
list to exalt the see of Rome. Moreover, in the list of countries 
which are placed under the control of Rome, only parts of Sicily 
and Calabria are included. The meaning of this limitation, which 
is clearly not geographical, becomes plain when one notices that 
this tract was written by Nilus Doxapatrius! about 1143 for the 
use of Roger II. Clearly what Nilus meant was to admit the 
control of the Pope over the Latin churches and monasteries, but 
not over the Greek. One can imagine what an inquisitor would 
have thought of this in the fourteenth century, and of the treat- 
ment which Nilus would have received; but in the twelfth century 
it passed unnoticed, or at least unresented by the Papal and 
Latin authorities. ' 

But at the end of the thirteenth century, under the Angevin 
rule, all this was changed. The Royal house was devoted to the 
Papacy, and exerted all their power to force the Greeks into 
closer conformity. 

In 1270 Charles of Anjou? gave authority toa Dominican monk 
named Matteo di Castellamare, ‘inquisitori haeretice pravitatis 
in justitiariatu Calabriae...aS. R. E. constituto’; and the Greeks 
had (as Mgr. Batiffol puts it) the choice of becoming a sect or 
passing over to Romanism. 

This process of vigorous treatment went on throughout the 
fourteenth century, but in the fifteenth century a change of policy 
was made by the Papacy. It was the time when there was much 
intercourse with the Eastern Church, and the reunion of the East 
and West was greatly hoped for. For this purpose it was clearly 
advantageous to have a living testimony to the catholic and 
extra-occidental character of the Church of Rome. What was 
more fitted for the purpose than the Basilian monasteries ? 

Policy, therefore, suggested a reorganization of the Greek monks 
of South Italy, and the preservation of all their distinctive features, 


* v. Harris, op. cit. It has been attributed by others to Leo the Wise, but 
Dr. Harris has shown that this is probably wrong. 
2 L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. xxxvi, 
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while the dictates of policy were supported by the genuine love 
of Hellenism which animated Cardinal Bessarion. 

The result was that in 1446 a General Council of the Order of 
S. Basil was convoked, Bessarion was appointed General of the 
Order, and a school of Greek learning was established in Messina. 

By this means the Greek monasteries, and Greek life generally 
in South Italy, were resuscitated for a short time. 

It was only just in time: ‘ The Greek monks,’ said Bessarion ’, 
‘are as ignorant of Greek as Italians are. Most of them do not 
know the Greek letters ; a fewcan read, but without understanding; 
a mere handful can make out the sense with difficulty.’ 

For atime the revival was vigorous. Lascaris, whom Bessarion 
brought to Messina, controlled for thirty years a popular and 
successful school. But there was no real life in the movement. 
South Italy was Italian and not Greek, and the revival of its 
Hellenism was artificial. The monasteries rapidly degenerated, 
and when in 1551 Julius III ordered Marcellus Terracina? to 
report on the Basilian monasteries of Calabria, the latter had a 
miserable tale to relate. Only S. John the Reaper was in any — 
state approaching to prosperity, and even there the library had 


been neglected ; most of the convents were nearly empty; some 
of them were the head quarters of bandits. 

For all serious purposes this is the end of the history of the 
Basilian monasteries of South Italy, except so far as their libraries 
are concerned. With this part of the subject I hope to deal in 
the concluding portion of these articles. 


K. LAKE. 
1 In a letter to Eugenius IV, quoted by Mgr. Batiffol, L’ Abbaye de Rossano, 
Pp. XXXViii. 
2 L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 109 ff. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE SITE OF CAPERNAUM. 


IT appears right that I should take an early opportunity to 
make public a change of mind on a point discussed at some 
length in my recently published book—Sacred Sites of the 
Gospels. I had hesitated a good deal between the two competing 
sites for Capernaum, Khdn Minyeh and Tell Him. Tell Him 
has on the whole found the greater amount of favour with 
topographers; but it seemed as though of late opinion had 
rather been veering round to Khdn Minyeh. 1 was particularly 
impressed by the fact that Father Biever, who is in charge of the 
German Hospice on the spot and has been settled there for some 
years, not only himself inclines to the Khdn Minyeh site but 
had made a distinguished convert in Prof. von Soden. I went 
to Palestine with the hope of verifying this opinion ; but a brief 
visit to the site left me still wavering, and during the months in 
which my book was written and printed I remained much of the 
same mind, slightly leaning to Khdn Minyeh, but by no means 
confident that I was right in doing so. 

It was not until the proofs had finally left my hand that 
a point occurred to me which I should no doubt have thought of 
before, but which, when once it was apprehended, altered the 
whole balance of the argument. 

I had from the first attached the greatest weight to the 
evidence of Josephus. It was contemporary, and it related to 
a district that Josephus himself knew and had fought over. 
I read the evidence of Josephus in the light of the topographical 
features in such a way as to make it point with some clearness 
towards Khdn Minyeh. 

I shall explain myself best by inserting a rough sketch of the 
locality. 

Josephus’ says expressly that there was a fountain at Caper- 
naum which watered the plain of Gennesaret ; and it is agreed 
on almost all hands that this fountain is to be identified with the 
copious springs of ‘Ain et-7abigha. Now these springs are a full 
mile and a half from Ze// Ham and without any apparent con- 


1 B. J. iii. 10. 8. 
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nexion with it, whereas they are barely three-quarters of a mile 
from Khdén Minyeh, with what appears to be an aqueduct 
carrying the water to the back of Khdén Minyeh in a position 
from which it could be easily distributed over the plain. 
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It seemed to me that this argument was primary, and other 
arguments secondary ; though I came to think more and more 
that the balance of those other arguments was rather the other 
way. 

Now the point that I had overlooked was that these cities 
or large villages round the Sea of Galilee were not bounded by 
a ring fence, but had each its territory, extending for some miles 
round the place itself. There are data enough to generalize in 
this sense. For instance, Josephus has imznvj for the district of 
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Hippos (2. ¥. iii 3. 1); and there is the familiar case of the 
Gerasene (or Gadarene) demoniac in the Gospels. In the face of 
this I saw at once that there need not be the slightest scruple in 
making the serritory [of Capernaum] include ‘ Ain et-7dbigha (in 
ancient times Heptapegon); and not only so, but the fountain 
would naturally be described as the ‘ fountain of Capernaum.’ 

_ If I had needed confirmation on this head I had it abundantly 
a few weeks later in a letter from my friend Prof. W. M. Ramsay, 
on my sending him a copy of my book. This letter is so exactly 
pertinent and contains such an excellent lesson in scientific 
topography that I have asked and obtained permission to print 
it. Dr. Ramsay writes as follows :— 

‘From the words in your preface about Capernaum I am 
wondering whether you are going through the same process as 
I did: viz. a first impression in favour of Khdn Minyeh gradually 
giving way to the arguments for Zell Him. One argument 
seems to me at present, with available knowledge, supremely 
strong. Theodosius came to Heptapegon and, moving on to the 
north, reached Capernaum'. That class of argument is in my 
experience the most unshakable and safe to rest on. The 
arguments for Khdn Minyeh are all of the class that assume 
a different aspect with a slight change in the point of view or an 
increase of knowledge. I have known some startling examples 
of such change in the aspect of those general vague arguments. 

‘The argument from Josephus seems to me in favour of Zell 
Him. You say “at Tell Him there is no fount of any sort.” 
But surely Heptapegon is in the land of Tell Him; and there are 
numberless examples of the use of the town name for the entire 
territory subject to it. I have frequently pointed out in my 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor examples of error caused by 
our assuming that a name means the actual town, when the 
ancient writer means the whole territory of the town. As to the 
connexion of Heptapegon with Gennesaret, you point out that its 
water was carried by an aqueduct to Khédn Minyeh—and so, as 
Josephus says, the Capernaum fountain fertilized the plain of 
Gennesaret.’ 


That, I may say, seems to me quite decisive; and as I had 


* (Theodosius, De situ Terrae Sanctae, 2 (CSEL. vol. xxxix, p. 138: or Palestine 
Pilgrim Texts, vol. ii, p. 8)—Epp.] 
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hitherto rested my support of the Kidn Minyeh site mainly upon 
this argument which I now see to be fallacious, I definitely 
transfer my vote to the other side, which has throughout claimed 
such high authorities as Sir Charles Wilson and Professors Socin, 
Schiirer, Buhl, and Guthe. 

As I am upon the subject of Kidén Minyeh and its surround- 
ings, I may take the opportunity to touch upon another point 
that has had some further light thrown upon it. 

I had the good fortune to meet in the early summer the 
Rev. John Kelman, who like myself has recently written about 
Palestine. I communicated to him my change of opinion in 
regard to Capernaum, and we compared notes upon that and 
other matters connected with it—among them the curious rock- 
cutting represented in Pl. xxxiv of my book. 

Some days after our meeting Mr. Kelman wrote to me from 
Edinburgh: ‘ Dr. Torrance of Tiberias was with me the other 
day, and I spoke to him about the rock-cuttings at the Sea of 
Galilee. He is not an expert in these matters, and I am in no 
sense qualified for giving an opinion, but two facts he mentioned 
appeared to me to be likely to interest you. 

(1) He says there is an aqueduct which is certainly of the 
Roman-Greek period cut through the rock at Abilene in 
Hauran. 

(2) That a Roman road runs through Wddy Fejjas to Tiberias, 
and that whenever rock comes in the way, it is cut through. 
This cutting is now definable only on one side of the road.’ 

A little later Mr. Kelman wrote again :— 

‘I lunched on Tuesday with Colonel Conder of Palestine 
Exploration fame, and propounded to him the question of the 
aqueduct. He at once replied that there was a Roman rock-cut 
aqueduct at Abila (the one I mentioned to you), and that it bore 
the inscription of Julius Verus. He further stated that the sup- 
posed Roman aqueduct at Minyeh is in his opinion certainly 
Roman, but not an aqueduct. There is no trace of cement in it, 
and it is larger than any demand there could ever have been for 
water. He believes it to have been a road, and he favours the 
Minyeh site of Capernaum. On the other hand he declares the 
present Wasserthurm [i.e. the masses of masonry visible in my 
Pl, xxxiii] there a quite modern structure.’ 
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This opinion had been already expressed by Colonel Conder 
in Tent Work in Palestine (London, 1895), p. 294:— 

‘Revisiting the spot in 1882, it seemed to me that the usual 
view as to an aqueduct from ! et-7dbigha to Minyeh is improbable, 
and that the rock-cutting in the Minyeh cliff represents an ancient 
road. It would have been easier, ‘ had it been necessary, to irrigate 
the plain of Gennesaret from the springs in it, than to have 
brought water from et-7dbigha.’ 

My own first impulse, when we struck into the rock-cutting, 
was to regard it as a road; but I quickly gave up this idea for 
that of an aqueduct. I can only speak from memory, helped 
by the photograph, but I should say that the cutting was not 
wide enough for wheeled traffic, and it does not appear what 
other purpose it could have served ; a pathway could have been 
easily made without cutting so deep. If there was to be any 
considerable irrigation I should not have thought the scale 
excessive. The current number (July, 1903) of the Quarterly 
Statement opportunely describes and illustrates an analogous 
case in the Wddy Kumrén, near the northern end of the Dead 
Sea. The aqueduct there is about half a mile long, and is on 
a smaller scale; there is a tunnel in it three feet high and two 
feet wide, but it seems to have been only used to fill a cistern, or 
cisterns, with the winter rains. It should however be said that 
there is an express mention of ‘ plaster’ in connexion with it. 

No doubt it would be well to have the point as to the Caper- 
naum aqueduct once more verified carefully on the spot; but in 
the meantime I should be much inclined to accept the precise 
and detailed statement of Sir Charles Wilson, which for the 
benefit of the reader I will venture to transcribe. 

‘ Westward along the shore of the lake, a mile and a half from 
Tell Him, is the charming little bay of ef- 74digha, and the great 
spring which is without a doubt the fountain of Capernaum, 
mentioned by Josephus as watering the plain of Gennesaret. 
The bay is about half a mile across, and on its western side 
is shut in by the cliff of Khdn Minyeh, the only place at which 
the shore of the lake cannot be followed. There is a small tract 
of fertile land, but we could find no ruins except those connected 


? I have ventured to assimilate the spelling of place-names in quotations to that 
adopted in my book, which is based on Baedeker. 
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with the mills or waterworks. There are five fountains, all more 
or less brackish, and varying in temperature from 73}° to 864° ; 
four are small, but the one mentioned above is by far the largest 
spring in Galilee, and was estimated to be more than half the 
size of the celebrated source of the Jordan at Béniyds. It 
rises to the surface with great force, at a temperature of 86}", 
which can hardly be considered warm in such a climate as 
that of the lake district. Most of the water now runs to 
waste, producing a quantity of rank luxuriant vegetation; 
but some of it is collected in a small reservoir, and is thence 
carried off by an aqueduct to a mill owned by a man of Safed, 
the only one in working order of five that were built by the 
great chieftain Dhahr el-’Amr [early in the last century]... . 
Connected with this fountain are the remains of some remark- 
able works which at one time raised its waters to a higher level, 
and conveyed them bodily into the plain of Gennesaret for the 
purposes of irrigation. The source is inclosed in an octagonal 
reservoir of great strength, by means of which the water was 
raised about twenty feet to the level of an aqueduct that ran 
along the side of the hill. Strong as the reservoir was, the water 
has at last broken through it, and there is now little more than 
two feet left at the bottom, in which a number of small fish may 
be seen playing about. After leaving the reservoir the aqueduct 
can be traced at intervals following the contour of the ground 
to the point where it crossed the beds of two water-courses on 
arches, of which the piers may still be seen; it then turns down 
towards the lake, and runs along the hillside on the top of 
a massive retaining wall, of which fifty or sixty yards remain, 
and lastly passes round the Khén Minyeh cliff by a remarkable 
excavation in the solid rock, which has been noticed by all 
travellers. The elevation of the aqueduct at this point is suf- 
ficient to have enabled the water brought by it to irrigate the 
whole plain of Gennesaret; and though we could only trace 
it for a few hundred yards inland, it was not improbably carried 
right round the head of the plain: the same causes which have 
almost obliterated it in the small plain of et-7dédigha would fully 
account for its disappearance in Gennesaret’ (Recovery of Feru- 
salem, 1871, pp. 348-350). 

Among the many excellent descriptions of the Sea of Galilee, 
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I turn with especial pleasure to Sir Charles Wilson’s in this 
volume. It is written with the experience of a trained observer, 
is trustworthy in its statements, and although sympathetic for 
that which gives to the region its peculiar interest, is free from 
exaggeration. 

There is just one other detail on which a word may be said. 

Josephus notes expressly that the fountain of Capernaum con- 
tained the Coracin fish which is also found in the Nile. This led 
Dr. Tristram to identify the fountain with ‘Ain e/-Mudawwara, 
another copious fountain about two and a half miles south of 
Khén Minyeh, which irrigates the lower portion of the plain 
of Gennesaret. The fish is actually found in this fountain, 
but not in “Ain et-Tdbigha, the waters of which are said not 
to be suited for it. I do not think that this discrepancy is 
sufficient to shake our belief in the identity of “Ain et-7dbigha 
with Heptapegon, which is now generally accepted. I should 
prefer to suppose that Josephus, who had more to do with 
Tiberias and Taricheae than with the north of the lake and 
probably spoke from hearsay, had made a slight mistake. 


W. SANDAY. 
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SOME RECENTLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENTS OF 
IRISH SACRAMENTARIES. 


Ear y Irish Hturgica are so few and so valuable that the discovery 
of any fragment, however small, of an Irish sacramentary or other prayer 
book deserves careful attention and publication. The article by 
Dr. W. Meyer in Wachrichten der Kg. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
(Géttingen)', shows how much can be got out of the few pages of one 
of the Bobbio MSS now at Turin, and it may be hoped that the notice 
of this and similar recent discoveries may induce librarians to examine 
the fly-leaves or any stray pages of their MSS with the possibility of 
coming across early Irish Aturgica. We owe the preservation of the 
fragments here published to such careful collection by two librarians : 
the first two were discovered by Dr. A. Holder in the binding of one 
of the Reichenau MSS at Karlsruhe; the Irish words which occur on one 
of their pages have been published, from a photograph, by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes?, but it had not been hitherto noticed that the Latin text is that 
of an Irish sacramentary ; the third fragment I came across in April 
last when looking through two packets of stray sheets collected by 
Monsignore Tononi in the Archivio of S. Antonino at Piacenza. 

The Reichenau fragments (now Karlsruhe, App. Aug. clxvii) are 
two sheets of parchment, here distinguished as A and B, which probably 
belonged to different MSS, as they do not agree either in size or script. 
Sheet A, at present from 235 to 240 mm. long and from 277 to 282 mm. 
broad, formed two pages of a MS, but, as about four lines of text 
have been cut off the top, and more than half the width of one page 
is missing, the pages of the original MS must have been about 30 by 
20 cm. The right-hand side of A r® (i.e. fol. 1 r®), the left-hand 
side of A v° (i.e. fol. 1 v°), and the first seventeen lines of the right- 
hand side of A v® (i.e. fol. 2 r°) are occupied by parts of a sacra- 
mentary written by an Irish scribe, who apparently began the first 

1 Cf. Mr. Warren’s notice of this in the previous number of this Journal (July, 
1903, p. 610). 

2 Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der indogermani- 
schen Sprachen, Band xxxi, Neue Folge, Band xi, erstes Heft (Gitersloh, 1889), 
p. 246, and in the second volume of the Thesaurus palaeohibernicus, p. 256, now 
being published by the Cambridge Press. 

VOL. V. E 
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collect of each office on the top of a fresh page, for both pages 1 r° and 
1 v° end with the ‘gui pridie’ of the Canon, whilst 1 r° has under 
this 60 mm. of parchment without any text. Fol. 1 r° contains what 
is probably a mass for penitents, fol. 1 v° a mass for the dead ; fol. 2 r° 
did not follow immediately after fol. 1 v° as its first words are the 
middle of a preface. The lower half of fol. 2 r° and the whole of 
fol. 2 v°, left vacant by the first scribe, were subsequently filled up by 
an Irish-continental writer, who inserted the epistle, gradual, and gospel 
and the ordo missae pro captivis, five collects and a preface which 
extended over another page which has not been discovered. 

Sheet B, which formed two pages of another MS* is at present 
232 mm. long and 278 mm. broad, but was considerably reduced when 
cut up for insertion into the binding; we have, however, fortunately 
a small slip of parchment B* (220 mm. long and partly 50 mm., partly 
22 mm. broad) which formed part of one of the outside edges of B, but 
the greater part of the connecting portion is lost, so that after the first 
three lines of the extreme left and extreme right-hand columns of this 
sheet we have now only four or five letters on B and three or four 
letters on B*, separated by a missing interval of about 35 mm. broad. 
It has therefore not been possible to reconstruct with certainty the 
whole of this fragment, and a further difficulty has been caused by 
a large portion (25 x 20 cm:) of one side of it being for some reason 
blank; possibly it may have been occupied by some painting now 
erased or left free for one which was never inserted. 

The right-hand side of B r° (i.e. fol. 3 r°) and the whole of B v° 
(i. e. ff. 3 v°, 4 r°) contain parts of a mass, probably in commemoratione 
sanctorum, as far as the Post sanctus (as in the previous fragment), but 
with the addition of a bidding prayer which forms part of the Canon 
in the Stowe Missal; the state of the MS renders it impossible to say 
whether this prayer was finished on this page, but the left-hand side 
of B v° (i.e. fol. 4 v°) is taken up with (i) the words ‘ sancte ¢rinitatis 
et sancti cronani filii lugaedon’ which occupy the whole breadth of the 
page, and with (ii) an Irish prayer or prayers in two columns printed 
below. 

The fragment B is ascribed by Mr. Whitley Stokes to the ninth 
century; A has some palaeographical signs which seem to make it 
somewhat earlier, but the dating of Irish MSS is still a task of such 
difficulty that one hesitates even to hazard an opinion, though some 
competent judges, who have seen a photograph of the fragment, assign 
it to the eighth or ninth century, Dr. L. Traube preferring the later 


1 A is written in long lines with a few red initials; B is in two columns and has 
no red initials. The scribe of B places a single initial letter at the end of a line, 
whilst in A no words are thus divided. 
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date. The connexion, however, between these fragments and the MS 
(Karlsruhe, Aug. MS clxvii), into the binding of which they were 
inserted, should be taken into account for evidence as: to date and 
place of writing. When two»sheets of different sacramentaries are thus 
found cut up for binding’ purposes, one of them with the scribblings 
of an Irishman trying to write a continental hand, and the other 
with rough specimens of neums, the prima facie conclusion is that 
when the book was bound, the fragments then used in lieu of boards 
between the vellum: sheets: which formed its binding*, were so out 
of date as to be of’ no practical value. It only remains to be seen 
when and where the MS was written and whether there are any traces 
of its having remained unbound for some time. The MS is a well- 
known one; usually cited as ‘The Karlsruhe Bede”’ ; a photographic repro- 
duction of one of its pages will appear in a future number of the new 
Palaeographical Society’s publications. All writers who have ‘referred 
to it ascribe it to the first half of the ninth century, but the occurrence 
of the feast of All Saints in the Kalendar on Nov. 1 suggests some date 
after c. 835, whilst from a mark ., against one of the Kalendarial tables on 
fol. rz r° I venture to assign it to some date within the nineteen years’ 
cycle, A.D. 836-855, and more definitely from a peculiar 4 for dissexttfs 
in another table on fol. 15 r°, as well as from the entry on fol..18 r° 
noting that the year 848 was 6048 after the creation of the world, 
I think there is little doubt that: that was the actual year of its trans- 
cription*. The MS was the work of two apparently contemporary 
scribes ; the one who wrote the Kalendarial tables, referred to above, 
also inserted a lunar table on the inner side of the front binding, and 
as on three visits to Karlsruhe I have failed to discover any evidence 
that the outer sheet of binding is a later addition‘, I see no reason for 

1 The parchment binding of this MS, with flap, buttons and string, is a well-known 
Irish fashion. 


? Cooper’s (proposed) Report on the Foedera, App. A, p.59; Silvestre-Madden, 
Universal Palaeography (Lond.. 1850), p. 610; Zimmer, Glossae. Hibernicae (8vo, 
Berolin, 1881), pp. xxiv-xxix; Whitley Stokes, The Old Irish glosses (8vo, 
Hertford, 1887), p: 210; Stokes and Strachan, Thesaurus palaeohibernicus (8vo, 
Cambridge, 1903), vol. ii, p. 256. 

5 It is a strange coincidence that the same year should be assigned as the date of 
another copy of Bede’s De temporum ratione, also written in France, now B. M. 
Vespasian, B. vi. 

‘ It is true that MSS were not always bound immediately after they were 
written ; one of the ninth-century Irish MSS from Reichenau, now at Karlsruhe, is 
still unbound ; but in the case before us, the writing on the inside sheet of the cover 
has every appearance of being subsequent to the sewing up of the two sheets of 
parchment which form the cover, and it is also noticeable that, like the Stowe 
Missal, nearly all the pages of the MS were made square by slips of parchment 
being attached and fastened with thin thongs of the same material, in exactly the 
same way as our fragments were stitched into the binding. 


E2 
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doubting that as soon as the Bede was copied in 848, on an erased 
liturgical MS, other pages of sacramentaries were cut up for its binding. 

The MS of Bede was for centuries kept at Reichenau, but the 
Kalendar' shows that it was written before it reached that Abbey (the 
four Swiss or German saints being added by a later hand), and points 
to some French house, probably in north-east France, whilst the entry 
in the Kalendar on Oct. 31, as to St. Quentin and his translation, seems 
to show some connexion with the great foundation of that name*. 
A striking corroboration of this view is afforded by expressions in both 
the sheets, which point to the sacramentaries having been in use in 
some religious house which had been attacked by and was in danger 
from ‘heathen foreigners’; if I am right in filling up the lacuna on 
fol. 2 v° ‘ sic deno. .annorum manibus,’ and in my reading of a word now 
almost illegible on the last line of that page, the Norsemen are men- 
tioned by name as the oppressors. (As these did not attack Ireland 
until 795, and as, with the exception of inroads into Frisia from 799- 
810, their invasion of France was delayed until after the death of 
Charlemagne in 814, the additions to both fragments cannot be placed 
before the ninth century.) It is of course possible that both expressions 
are due, not to the actual pillage of the houses where the MSS were 
written, but to sympathy with kindred foundations in other lands which 
had lost some of their brethren by the Viking raids (e.g. Iona, sacked 
five times between 795 and 832), but the pathetic appeal in the 
vernacular in fragment B, against ‘abundance of foreigners and foes 
and gentiles’ seems to spring more naturally from men liable at any 
moment to be attacked. Unfortunately these expressions do not occur 
in the original parts of the MSS, but have been added by later hands, 
and therefore only point to where the sacramentaries were kept and 
not to their original scriptoria. The investigation of the twelve Irish 
saints in the Kalendar leads to no definite result, and the name of 
‘Engusso,’ whose obit is added on fol. 41°, is too common to be 
of any help. There are only two places mentioned by name in the 

1 Astronomical Kalendars are not always safe guides as to the provenance of the 
MSS in which they are found; but, as regards the non-Irish saints, I have noted 
points of similarity between the one in question and the following eighth- or ninth- 
century Irish or Gallican Kalendars: Par. B. N. lat. 10837; Rome, Ottob. 67; 
Vatic. 644 ; Zurich, Rheinau 30. 

2 The same entry: ‘2 Kal. Nov. Sancti Quintini, cuius corpus post LV annos ab 
angelo (angelis) revelatum est VIII Kal. Iuki’ is found in an early ninth-century 
Bobbio MS (now Ambros. D. 30 inf.) ; the reference here is to the first invention 
of this saint in 342, but the entry seems to have been called for by his third transla- 
tion in 835. At present one cannot venture to assign the Karlsruhe Beda to any 
one Irish house in Picardy, but this special entry about St. Quentin suggests the 


possibility that Peronne s/Somme, Perona Scotorum, near St. Quentin, may have 
been its scriptorium. 
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MS which can afford any clue; an added Irish notice on fol. 17 v° as 
to the death of Muirchuth, son of Muirledun, at Clonmacnois might 
seem to indicate that great literary centre as a possible mother-house 
of our MS? (between the years 826 and 846 it was plundered twice by 
the Danes and thrice by the King of Cashel), but, as Zimmer points out, 
the notice may be simply due to some friendship between the deceased 
and the writer of the gloss in the Bede. The words ‘ Sancte Trinitatis 
et sancti cronani filii lugaedon,’ which run across the top of one of the 
fragments, look very much like an indication of the church or monastery 
which owned the sacramentary, and seem to point to Clondalkin near 
Dublin. This Cronan, son of Lugaed, better known as St. Mochua, 
was specially venerated at that church, which seems to have belonged 
to his family, and it was there apparently that his relics were translated 
in 790, but I have not found any trace of a previous or simultaneous 
dedication to the Holy Trinity, and must be content to point to Clon- 
dalkin as the possible home of fragment B. 

All that seems fairly proved is that both the sacramentaries were in 
use on the continent at the beginning of the ninth century, that when 
the Carlovingian-Roman superseded the Irish use, they were discarded, 
used for scribblings, and in 848 either erased and rewritten, or cut up 
for binding purposes*; the arrival of the MS at the Irish foundation 
of Reichenau is due to the flight of Irish monks up the Rhine in the 


middle of the century: the earliest (eighth-century) copy of Adamnan’s 
life of St. Columba (now at Schaffhausen), was similarly written in 
France and reached Reichenau at the same time as our MS. 


Fragment C, from the Archives of S. Antonino, Piacenza, is a sheet 
of parchment c. 245 mm. long and c. 355 mm. broad, with from 27 to 
30 long lines on a page, which once formed two non-consecutive pages 
of a MS; the fragment is in a very bad state of preservation, being 
almost in two halves, and as it has evidently been used for a long time 
as a fly-sheet, the verso is so completely worn away that it is practically 
illegible ; a few disjointed words here and there show that it was a con- 
tinuation of the recto. As our knowledge and experience of chemical 
reagents becomes more advanced, it is to be hoped that the whole of 
this fragment may be successfully restored. 

Piacenza is situated where the mountain road to Bobbio leaves the 
Via Emilia, and the church of St. Antonino, one of its oldest eccle- 
siastical foundations, was in close connexion with the Abbey of 

1 It is interesting to note that the Stowe Missal received its eleventh-century 
metal-work cover at Clonmacnois. 

? Apart from the Stowe Missal, the only other known fragments of Irish sacra- 


mentaries (St. Gall, 1394, 1395) owe their preservation to having been enclosed in 
book covers, 
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St. Columbanus'; hence it would seem not unreasonable to assign 
to Bobbio an Irish MS found in a city so intimately connected with 
it, (there was unfortunately no opportunity at Piacenza of seeing 
whether the library of St. Antonino still possessed the book from which 
our fragment had ‘been taken, a hurried glance at the few MSS now 
remaining there did-not disclose any Irish ones), and the Bobbio 
provenance of the fragment seems favoured by the contents of the two 
pages here published, which contain two prefaces which are only found 
elsewhere in the seventh-century so-called Gallican sacramentary (now 
Paris, B. N. lat. 13246) -which was discovered by Mabillon at Bobbio, 
and is.now:'so generally supposed to have been written there that it is 
cited as. Codex, Bobiensis*. If our fragment does not hail from Bobbio, 
it is a very strange coincidence that parts of another Irish missal with 
Bobbian prefaces should have got so near to it*. 

Bearing in mind the unchangeableness of the insular hand and the 
remarkably few dated early Irish ecclesiastical documents, it is almost 
impossible to fix the date of a fragment on purely palaeographical 
grounds (as one of our leading palaeographists writes to me, ‘ the dating 
of these Irish MSS is desperate work’). The script is Irish minuscule 
with several continental traits. Majuscule letters Rand.S occur frequently, 
and some of the large dotted initials are quite in the style of early Irish 
MSS, though these two marks may be due to the scribe having before 
him an eighth- or ninth-century MS ; several good judges who have seen 
C ascribe it roughly to the ninth or tenth century ; on the other hand 
Dr. Traube calls it ‘twelfth century at earliest,’ and Bodley’s Librarian 
‘late thirteenth or early fourteenth’ ; I do not venture to give a verdict 
when the authorities thus differ to the extent of three or four centuries‘, 


! That the connexion between Bobbio and Piacenza was more than local is clear 
from the way in which the latter cathedral copied and adapted the tropes and 
sequences of the abbey; a large proportion of the bishops and abbots of Bobbio, 
from the eleventh century onwards, were natives of Piacenza. 

* Cf, Mr. Edmund Bishop’s notes on ‘ The prayer book of Aedelwald ’ (Cambridge, 
1902), p. 239, and Monsignor L. Duchesne Origine de la liturgie gallicane (Revue 
Whistoire et de littérature religieuses, 1900, p. 38 sqq.) 

8 There is another slight difficulty in assuming that our fragment was written at 
Bobbio; palaeographical reprints furnish us with examples of many MSS written 
(or perhaps only kept) there in uncial, semi-uncial and Lombardic.script, but, as far 
as I have ascertained, they do not give us any MS written in a purely Irish hand. 

* I hope in some. future number to be able to publish the opinions of palaeo- 
graphical experts on this point, It would have been desirable to have collotype 
plates .of the fragments in the present volume, that palaeographical students might 
judge for themselves of their date, but as the Journal was not in a position to do 
this, photographs have been sent to the Vatican Library, the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris, the British Museum, Cambridge University, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the Bodleian (the press-mark in the last library is 25778 a, 16). 
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though it seems to me scarcely possible that such a liturgy as this could 
have been written for actual use anywhere as late as the twelfth century, 
and highly improbable that it would have been then copied as a 
memorial of an extinct rite. We are, at present, strangely ignorant of 
the early history of Bobbio, and cannot say how long the composite rite 
shown in the Bodiens. was retained there or when Irish ceased to be its 
vernacular* (both questions intimately concern the present fragment, 
with its most marked Gallican type of service and its Irish rubrics) ; but 
if the sacramentary was written there, it would seem that it or its exemplar 
could not well be dated later than the ninth century. As a matter 
of fact, for our purpose, the exact date of the actual copy before us 
is not of primary importance, just as the liturgical value of the Stowe 
Missal does not depend upon the vexed question of the date of the 
copy now at Dublin. Our fragment, if not part of an early Bobbio 
work, may be a late copy of an older Bobbio sacramentary. It is, 
of course, after all possible that the MS may have been brought there 
from Ireland or some continental foundation, in which case we can 
only judge its date on pdlaeographical grounds. This is an unsatis- 
factory conclusion, but so it must remain for the present. 

1 Professor Cipolla, who is now engaged on the history of Bobbio, assures me 
that by the twelfth century there were no Irish monks there, and that he has found 


no traces of the Irish tongue or script there as late as that date: the fragment, in 
his opinion, is ‘ much older than the twelfth century.’ 


REICHENAU FRAGMENT A. 


FOL. 1, RO. 


[? cinam] tribue uulneribus *-> serui tui -N- > ut percepta rem[isione] 5 
omnium peccatorum in sacramentis tufs sincera deuotion[e]° 

perueniat 4 et nullum redemptionis aeterne susteneat ¢ de(tri] 

mentum et reliqua 





Lines 5-8. This prayer which begins Deus qui confitentum tibi corda is found as 
a Post-communion collect in the Stowe Missal (St.) [ed. Warren, p. 247], twice 
in the ordo ad reconciliandum penitentem of the Gelasian sacramentary (Gel.) [ed. 
Wilson, pp. 65, 67], and in an office for the Visitation of the Sick reprinted 
in Martene, De ant. eccl. rit. vol. i, Ordo xxii, p. 335 (Mart.) :—* usulneratis, 
St. Gel. Mart. b-» omitted in St. Gel. Mart. © deinceps.deuotione, Gel. Mart., 
deinceps deditione, St. 4 permaneant, Gel.’ Mart., permanent, St. ° sustineant, St. 
Gel. Mart. The writer of the Introduction to the Paléographie Musicale, vol. v, 
supposes (p. 141, n. 1) that when the compiler of the Stowe Missal or its prototype 
had to provide a Post-communion collect for the Missa pro penitentibus vivis, as he 
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[co Wlectio' DEUS qui iustificas impium*. et non uis mortem pecca- 
toris f maiest[a] * 
tem tuam suppliciter* depvecemur & ut famulum tuum -N. de tu[a] 
misericordia confidentem . caelesti . protegds benignus. a[uxi 
lio et tua» protectione . conseruai . ut [tlibi iugiter® famuletur et 
nullis temptationibus a te separetur per dominum nostrum.. . 
super oblata* Suscipe clementissime pater hostias * placationis [et] 
15  laudis quas ego! peccator - r-* indignus!™ tuus famulus ™ 
tibi - offerre presumo ad honorem & ad® gloriam nominis tui pro° 
incol[umi |] 
tate famuli tui - N - ut omnium delectorum suorum ueniam consequ 
atur P per dominum nostrum - innom psalam deo 
super populum *’ DEUS qui es iustorum gloria & misericordia pecca- 
torum pieta[tem]} 
tuam humili prece deposcimus ut 4 famulum tuum4.N - benign{us] 
respicias et pietatis tue custodiam * impendas* ut ex toto co{r] 
de et ex tota mente tibi deseruiat et sub tua semper protectio[ne] 
consistat * ut quando ei extrema* uenerit dies" societatem sancforum 


per{ci] 


1 The three titles of the prayers are by a later hand. ? First hand ‘ pium’, 
5 ¢ over ¢. * p over p. 5 First hand ‘iungiter.’ * Probably 
to correct the previous R.  o over p. ® First hand co. Second hand 
altered o into « and added stodiam &c., as far as the end of the line. 








could not get one from the Bobbio sacramentary before him, he copied this prayer 
from the Gelasianum,. If this is so, the collect here may be the P. C. to some Mass 
of which we have not got the beginning: but its position here as apparently the 
first of four prayers before the preface looks more like that of a prefatio missae, and 
it may hereafter be found that it is by origin Gallican and not Gelasian. 

Lines 9-13. Deus qui iustificas: the first collect of a missa votiva in Suppl. 
Sacr. Gregor. (Muratori, Lit, Rom. vet. (ed. 1748) col. 193) (Gr.), in Sacer. Bergomens. 
(ed. 1900, p. 151) (Berg.), and in Sacr. Remens, (ed. Chevalier, Bibl. Liturg. vol. vii, 
p- 356) (Rem.). Cf. Sacr. Gallican. (ed. Muratori, Lit. Rom, vet. col. 906) :—‘ pecca- 
torum, Gr. Berg. © deprecamur, Gr. Berg. » tua assidua, Rem., assidua, 
Berg. ! conserves, Gr. Berg. 

Lines 14-18. Suscipe clementissime: This appears (as here) as the Super oblata 
in the votive mass for a living friend in Sacr. Remens, (ed. Chevalier, p. 357) 
(Rem.), and as the Secreta in the Zurich MS Rheinau 30 (ed. Gerbert. mon. vet. 
lit. aleman. i p. 282) (Rh.). * hostiam, Rem. 1 peccator indignus, Rem., 
indignus et peccator, Rh. mm famulus tuus, Rh. ® omit. Rem. Rh. ° at 
pro, Rem., sive pro, Rh. P consequi mereatur, Rem. Rh. 

Line 18, Innom psalam dé possibly represents Hymnum psallam deo; or, less 
probably, Jn nomine p.d. The expression does not appear to be Irish. 

Lines 19-24. Deus qui es iustorum, In the Sacr. Remens, as the ‘ Contestada’ 
after the two preceding prayers, and in the Sacr. Bergomen. as the Praefatio in a 
missa votiva. 4 famulo tuo, Rem. ™t custodiam pendas, Rem., super eum 
custodiam intendas, Berg. =" omit Berg. © dies venerit, Rem. 
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piat [et] * ivenarrabilem gloriam sine fine possideat * - per dominum 

Vere dignuwm deus gratias agre in cuius comspectu sanctus raphiel 25 
glorio[sus] 

adsistit presta quessumus ut tibi pro famulo tuo - N - exorar[e] 

dignetur ut gratiam tuam - semper mereatur habere presentem [?ex | 

emplum" et ix conspectu tuo semper decantare™ - sanctus et religua.... 

DZUS qui culpa - off[en]deris penitentia placaris da nobis domin[e] 

flere ma[la] que fecimwus ut tuae consulationis gratiam conseq[ ua} 30 

mur Qui pridie .-. * 





® First hand possedeat. | /™ There remain traces of the firstletter, ?R?S.?P.— 
‘exemplum’ is the only suggestion I can offer, but it is not satisfactory. Mr. Ed. 
Bishop notes that ‘templum’ is a word frequently found in Bod., but the scribe of the 
fragment never divides a word in this way ; Mr. H. A. Wilson suggests ‘ redemptus’ 
as giving a possible sense, but the contraction over the final vowel cannot, I feel 
sure, represent s. 1 ye over a. 12 The rest of the fol. is blank: a later 
hand has inserted ‘ Deus universita[ ]’ ‘deus in adiutorium meum’ ‘deus in 
adiutorium’ ‘ Riuos mellis Riuus lactis’ with peculiar initial R (? a reference to 
Bede’s description of Ireland as ‘ Dives lactis ac mellis insula,’ Hist. eccl. lib. i. c. 1) 
and the letters M, A or A and A (?=Ma6nrijs Aiddoxados). 


* cum quibus, Rem. Berg. 

Lines 29sqq. Deus qui culpa, as far as the word ‘ p/acaris’ is one of the orationes 
pro peccatis in Greg. (ed. Murat. col. 249), whence it was borrowed by the compiler 
of the new Mass for the first Thursday in Lent (col. 28), where it figures as the first 
collect ; the rest of the prayer runs ‘preces populi tui supplicantis propitius respice et 
Jlagella tuae ivacundiae quae pro peccatis nostris meremur averte.’ Cod. Bobiens (ed. 
Murat. col. 776) and Stowe (ed. McCarthy p. 197. n.b) give it in another form 
‘afflictorum gemitus respice.et mala quae tuste irrogas misericorditer averte’ as the 
second collect of the Missa Romensis cotidiana, whilst Miss. Gothic. (ed. Murat. 
col. 658) gives it in this Irish form as the first (and probably only) collect of that 
mass. Our collect, which by its position here is clearly intended as a Post- 
sanctus, is on different lines, and looks as if it were made up of two prayers, the 
second commencing ‘ Da nobis domine’ ; yet it is curious that it has the words mala 
quae of Bob. St. and Gothic. 





FOL. 1, vo. 


‘ ‘ ° iesum chris¢um filium suum : — 

Suscipe domine preces' nostras quas pro dispossitione’? famulorum * 
tuorum tuorum et famularum tuarum - N - deferimus 

orantes ut sacrificii presentis oblatione‘ ad refrigerium anime suze 

rum suarum té misreante peruenient*; per dominum filium tuum .. . 





1 es over ¢. 2 First hand ‘ depositione.’ 8 Above this word is written 
the alternative text &. N. * The second is H; ?read oblatio.. . proveniat. 
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Sacrata deo pro sé suisque defferentibus* dona samcforumque martirum 
inuocantibus ° suffra 
gia adsit uirtus’ immensa iugisque clementia . per dominum iesum chri- 
stum filium suum qui secum 
10 Suscipe domine héc sacrificium ab offerantibus . qui té ipsum sacri fici Jum 
obtulisti 
Vere [dig]num et iustum aequum et iustum est nds tibi hic et ubique 
semper gratias 
[agere] domine sancte pater omnipotens eterne deus. cuius * 
[promis ]siones** plenas aeternorum bonorum in ipso exspectamus 
manifes 
tandas im quo scimus > absconditas domino nostro iesu christo filio tuo 
qui uera'° est 
15 uita credentivm et¢ resurrectio 4mortuorum per quem tibi pro ani- 
mabus "4 famulo 
rum tuorum ¢ et famularwm tuarum™ H."*ef sacrificium . istud f offerimus 
-obsecran 


tes ut regenerationis fonte purgatos™ et &temptationsbus exemptos & * 
beatorum 


[n]umero digneris izserere et quos™ » fecisti?* ad oblationem » participes 
iubeas he 


[rleditatis tuze.esse”. consortes * i té.eném omnépotens deus creturarum 
celestium multi 


20 [t]udo & imnumerabiles angelorwm chori sine cessatione . proclamant 
dicentes 





5.» over the second ¢; over the-rest.of the word ¢e an; i.e. et defferantibus. 
* ad over in, 7 doubtful reading ? ‘enim omnis.’ 8 cuigus. 
® So. Stowe: the letter before the first s looks like ». ? promisiones. 10 verarh. 
" alternative sma. | alternative fam.tuo,. %°2N. ™ alternative:tum., tum. 


% alternative quem. “sovers. sovers. alternative em. 


Lines 11 sqq. Vere dignum. Mr. E. Bishop (Book of Cerne, p. 270) quoted a 
Toledan prayer ‘in missa defunctorum’ cited by Elipandus (Migne, P. L. xcvi, 875) 
Domine Iesu Christe qui vera est vita credentium, tibi pro defunctis fidelibus sacrificium 
istud offerimus, obsecrantes ut regenerationis fonte purgatos et tentationibus mundi 
exemptos beatorum numero digneris inserere, et quos fecisti adoptionis participes iubeas 
haereditatis tuae esse consortes, and shewed how it has been in its entirety worked 
up into the preface of the Mass ‘ pro mortuis pluribus’ in Stowe (Ed. Warren, p. 
248) with the following variants :— ® promisionis, > eas before absconditas, 
© omitted. 4-4 omitted. *© omitted. +t hoc sacrificium. &-* a tem- 
ptationibus excep‘os. h-h adoptions. ' here the preface.ends in St. which 
after consortes has Per, the ending of a collect and not of a preface. In every case, 
especially in the insertion of the words mortuorum and tibi and in the readings istud 
and exemptos, the fragment provides readings which are more correct and closer 
to the Toledan prayer than S#. Mr. Bishop calls attention to the light it throws 
on the comparative value (or on the relations) of the fragment and S#., and also on 
the recklessness of Irish adapters in the seventh and eighth centuries. 
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sanc/us sanc/us sanctus dominus deus sabaoth &c. ; 

Adsistat huic® sancfificationi illa benedictio qua dominus noséer iesus 
christus sacrificium tale imstituit atque benedixit 

[O]ssanna™ in altissimis té pro refrigerio spiritus defunctorum omni- 
potens eterne deus 

[hum jiliter exoramus . precipue pro animadus famulorum tuorum™ . et 
famularum tuarum .N . inlessa 

[ }memoratione . ut ab infernali** manu liberatas™ i sinu patris requi- 25 
escant 

[patrijarchee per dominum nostrum iesum christum qui tecum uiuit 
dominatur ac regnat simul cum 

spirit ]u sancfo in secula saeculorwm qui pridie quam ** 





19 after deus /. 2 huic above the line, originally after sanctificationi but erased, 
31 » over n. 22 alternative ma famuli tui. 33 First hand infernala. * First 
hand iberatus. %3 at foot of page? @ cene—original manuscript. 


FOL. 2, RO. 


* in cuius uel in quorum ho[norem hec oblatio hodie offertur]* 

ut cunctis pvoficiat ad sa[lutem > ] 

conta[c]tis terrene feces sic[ ] 

tis nostris preteritis present[ibus J 

et quia misisti illis regni ae[terni parti} 

cipes sancti spiritus coeredes re[ ] 

té enim omnipotens dews lau[ J 

egregius apostolorum et[ 

immo perpetuo et imdefessis flaudibus cum quatuor animalibus venti- 
quatuor] 

senioribus concinnant [dicentes 

©Vere benedictus uer[e mirabilis in sanctis suis deus noster ihesus '5 
christus | 

ipse dabit uirtute[m et fortitudinem plebis suae, benedic] 





1 Lacunae supplied, where possible, from the Stowe Missal. 





® ... in cuius vel in quorum. In Stowe Missal (ed. Warren, p. 245) beginning 
Omnibus diebus vitae nostrae, but omitting *in cuius vel. The Stowe Missal differs 
entirely after salutem. 

© Vere benedictus occurs in the Stowe Missal (ed. Warren, p. 246) as Vere sanctus 
vere benedictus, &c. 
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tus dews quem benedicimus in a[postulis et in omnibus sanctis suis 
qui pla] 
cueruat 4 ab initio saeculi 
Vere elogius bassilius [ 
20 tor apostulorwm om[nium 
sanctis suis salvificat * 
lectiones ad misam c[aptivorum ?]¢ 
f Paulus apostolus iesu christi . . . pro vobis scie[ntes] 





2 The rest of this page and the whole of the next page are by a later hand. 





4 The Stowe Missal inserts ei after placuerunt. 

® The text of the lections is not printed in full, but any variations from the 
Vulgate are noticed. 

* 2 Cor.i1-11: the lacuna on the ninth line of the MS is too small for consolamur 
pro vestra consolatione, sive exhortamur pro vestra exhortatione et salute quae operatur, 
the clause sive exhortamur pro vestra exhortatione, was probably omitted. The MS 
has intollerantia (verse 6) ! = ur tolerantiam, and in verse 7 omits sit, 


®n los et eruit . inquam speramus quoniam 
. . . adiuvantibus] et vobis in oratione pro nobis .°. 
|t . . » Dominus de celo in terram aspexpit ut audi 
ret gemitus compeditorum®] ut adnuntiat4 in sion nomen domini & 
laudem eius in ierusalem :— 


e ]terrogavit discipulos suos dicens 
15+... ]etincelis... | ordo mis(s]e pro captiuis incipit. 
.... Jans corde contrito flebili uoce lacrimabile f 
. «+. | congregat bat" sic de no[rm Jannorum?* manibus 





1 tread congregabat., 2 A crease in the parchment may have led to the rubbing 
away of some of the letters; all that is visible now is deno annorum, with room 


for about two letters in the gap. Possibly the name was intentionally not written 
here in full. 





* 1 Cor.i1to. The MS places eripuit before nos. > The Grail is Ps, ci 20-22. 
©The MS probably did not contain here the words ‘ ut solveret filios interemptorum, 
which occur in a collect a few lines down. 4 Vulgate = adnuntient., * The 
Gospel is St. Matth. xvi 13-19, but the MS, in company with the oldest versions, 
has no Jesus in v. 15 nor et before in celisin v.19.  ? Dan. vi 20. 
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. +++ ] ducat specialiter autem fratrem nostrum. H. festina 
.. ++ Jeiat per dominum nostrum [filium] suum qui* secum regnantem * 


. » Je redempta ad celos conscendisti de celis 
. . | filios interemptorum cunctosque in captiuitate 
. + ] generibus dignare perducere qui cum patre 
post nomi |na recitata 
.. domi |ni deprecemur uti uniuersos babtizatos 
]. . participes efficiat . * at ui omnes 
] domino eripiat per suum unigenitum 
| qué tecum 
] per istam tui corporis 
] alligatos et fratrem nostrum 
reduce re digneris qui regnas :— 
omni |potentis mise[ri |cordiam 
captiui |tatibus . elongatis carceribus detentis 
con |sulator ads[i]stat neque deesse sibi 
domi ]|nvm nostrum suum 
V.D. —— grajtias agere domine sancfe omnipotens ¢terne deus. 
qui po|pulum tuis preceptis contradicentem duro seruitio 
? subiectum ald pristinam libertatem reducebas . respice 
?ne dicant | gentes ubi est deus eorum qui quamvis tidi non bene seruiant 
? rup|tis uinculis carcere reserato terre motu 
]. um * reddidisti sic domine cunctos christianos 
] normanicis” ferreis funibus atque 


8 sic! * t read at ut. * read Paulum or apostolum. * The first three 


letters are almost illegible in the MS, but the photographic negative reveals not 
or nor before manicis. 


REICHENAU FRAGMENTS B & B*. 
The dotted line represents fragment B* 


Fou. 1 Ro., Cou. 1. 


magnus facis mirabilia 
deus ueri? latittia sancforum . quam tu 
promisisti omnépotenti in fide cre 


1 t vera. 
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Fo. 1 RO., CoL. 2. 


® Deus qui sancfam [huius diei sollem]* 
pnitatem in oi* [ 
-N- * conse[crasti adesto famili 


e tue 


[au] : xilio 
] mun [iamur per] i iesum 
filium 
S]anctorum [intercessi] ! onibus 
] nme : deuo 
?ti reci ii num 
sensi ‘i sancti 
contin. itu la 
: pill® ig in 
: tion ® ij ut 
Pati” h ie fa 
Patu : 
qui in 





" suppli® 
pos 


t me ‘ diem 
diosa i tis 
colim 

talis 

ob? s?o 





2 Lacunae supplied from the Missale Gothicum. * There is no sign of any 
contraction, hence the word is probably not omni, the second letter is possibly the 


first half of n. * ta ?y, reading very uncertain. 5 ts dll. * The letter 
before tion is either a or u. 7 tit, * t popull, 





* This collect might be reconstructed: D. q.s. h. d.s. in [hlonore beatorum .N. 
consecrasti a. f.t. p. et dona nobis hodie festa celebrantibus ut auxilio eorum muniamur, 
&e. Cf. the first collect for the Mass of many martyrs in the Gothicum ‘ Deus 
qui sanctam huius diei sollempnitatem pro ti beatissimorum marty- 
rum tuorum ill. et ill. passionem fecisti, Adesto familie tue precibus et da ut quorum 
hodie festa celebramus eorum meritis et intercessionibus adiuvemur, &c. [Text as 
collated from the MS of the Gothicum.| The Sacramentarium triplex at Zurich, fol. 
228"° gives it for the Mass of one martyr, evidently taken from some Ambrosian 
Sacramentary. Ff. 227°°-232"° in that MS contain the Ambrosian Commune 
sanctorum, and agree exactly with the Bergamo sacramentary (ed. 1900, pp. 135- 
142). Gerbert printed this in his smallest type on pp. 213-220 col. 1 and 222-225, 


but he did not realize that what he printed on his p. 216 (including the present 
collect) was one Ambrosian Mass, 
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FoL. 1 vo., Col. 1. 


ritatem obte 

suit se¢ mota 
iestu : : : : nostri: um iesum christum fi 
: lium suum :— 
Deus ad cuius ci rescit glori 
: am quicquid sanctorum. sal : utis contu 








lis :[ti.. .] exemplum tuae 
tu? : uoluisti e 
i nim } ulfs per dominum 
i nostrum : 
D:[ignum et iust] um equum et iu 
i[stum est n] os hic et ubi 
que s :[emper gratias a] gere tri 
nit :[ati.. .] ut té auc 
tor em omni] $s creatu 
ra: in laudem 
sanctor [um .. .] ? in tuam loc 
atur i atum diei 
i:{us...] .  ?tis in hon 
N consect 
gratias 
te tr: 
ma ¢st: 


Fo.. 1 vo., Cot. 2- 


hostia iznocens uita suscipisti’ 

enim domine hodierna die animam 
sacerdotis tui - N - carnis imtig 

re conuersationis i#lesse crucis 
uixillum calcato seculo preferenti 

Ss. quem ad eternam uitam?* et ad glo 
riam regni celestis quam pretioso 
exitu tam felici petere iubés 

imgressu qui et celestium secre 
torum interprés et diuinorum consi 
liorum capax iam in hoc mundo esse 
pvomeruit angelorum comes conso 

rs apostolice dignitatis qui 





1 tH, t tis, 
2 Before ‘ uitam’ sa but deleted. ? = salutem. 
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dum per inextingibilem tui amoris ar 
15 dorem carnis Aculeos contriuit 
uitiorum incendiua prosternit dia 
buli uirus extingwit * ante moritu 
rus iz secula quam natura ista est 
mors pretiosa sancforum qui gloriatur in re 
quie sua diem beate ressurrec 
tionis expectans im quo erit et ius 
titiae merces et corona uirtutis 
et palma uictoriae per dominum nostrum 


Fot. 2 Ro., Cot. 1. 


Angeli ymnum debitum sine 

cessatione proclamant dicen 

tes sanctus sanctus sanctus dominus deus sabao 
th pléni suvt.... 

Domine deus noster nds quoqwe hodi 
ernam diem in honorem tui sanc/i no 
minis et in * commemoratione b 
eatissimorum martirum con * cete 

ris sanctis annua festiuitate 

percolimus alteribus tue pieta 

tes adsistimus tibi enim domine 

laudes et gratias referamus 

im homine® et honore saacfissimi 

filii tui dei ac domini noséri iesu christi ip 
Se enim qui pridie quam pro nostra o 
mnium salute patiretur cepit panem"™ 


+ Oremus domini missercordiam 

*pro animbus omnium episcoporum nos 
trorum et presbiterorum > nostrorum et di 
aconorum nostrorum - et carorum nostrorum 
et cararum nostrarum® et puerorum nostrorum 
et pwellarum * nostrarum et penetentium nostr 





5 “ over 4, * in above the line. a ® for nomine. 7 MS has 
¢ pa only. 8 y over a. * u“ over é. 





*“* Cf. Stowe Missal (ed. Warren, p. 233), the variants of which are given as Sé. 
> sacerdotum St. 
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orum * et © in commoni 4 stratu ¢ seniorumf & & minis 
trorum omnium® .-. Pro intigritate uirginum . 

et continentia - uiduarum -.. Pro» aeris - temp 

[erie et fructum! fecunditate terrarum ¥ pro 

pacis redetu et! fine discriminum "] 





1° First hand statu. 11 Lacuna supplied from the Stowe Missal. 


© From here as far as dignetur, col, 2. lin. 17, is found in the Stowe Missal (ed. 
Warren, p. 234) =St., and in Witzel’s extract from an Irish MS at Fulda (Vicelius, 
Exercitamenta sincerae pietatis, Mogunt. 1555, P. ii)=W.; both sources give the 
first sentence as ‘ Pro st(r)atu’ (vide infra, p. 72) and insert the whole clause in 
the Canon between ‘ pro redemptione animarum suarum’ and ‘ pro spe salutis,’ &°c. 
4 omitted St. W. ° statu W. ! seniorum suorum, St. 8-€ ministrorum 
omnsum puritate,St. puritate ministrorum,W, ”™ W.addsbona. ' segetum W. 
* omittedin WW. 4 acW. 





Fox. 2 Ro., CoL. 2 
Pro incolmitate* [regum et pace* popu] 
lorum ac red[itu > captiuorum pro uo] 
tis adstan[tium ¢ pro memoria mar] 
tirum 4 .-. Pro re[misione pecatorum ] 
nostrorum . e[t actuum emendatione [r]eorum] ¢ 
fet prof requie d[efunctorum et £ prosperitate} 
iteneris nostri & [pro domino papa episcopo et » omnibus *] 
episcopis i e[t prespeteris i et omni ¢cclesi] 
astico ordi[ne pro imperio romano *] : 
et omnibus regib[us! christianis ™ pro fratribus in uia] 
directis . & pro [fratribus quos de cali} 
ginosis = hwivs [mundi ® tenebris dominus ar] 
cessire dig[natus est ut eos in° eterna lu} 
ce et quiete ? difuina pietas? suscipiat] 
Pro fratribus qui ua[ris dolorum ] 
gemitibws 4 ut[i eos? diuina pietas * cur] 
are dignet[ur t petri] 


* Lacunae supplied from Stowe Missal. 2 The MS may have room for all 
these words, 








* tranquillitateW. °” liberationeW. ° W. adds exaudiendis. 4 W. adds 
celebranda. *© vemittendis atque emendandis peccatis nostris W. ft ae St. 
prow & pro W. h-h pro Ro. pontifici ac W. 1 presbyterisque W. 
* W. omits romano, 1 principibus W. ™ Here St. inserts pro fratribus et 
sororibus nostris, W. has p. f. sororibusque n. but places ‘pro fratribus . . . suscipiat’ 
before ‘ pro fratribus in via dirigendis.” =" mundi huiusSt, °° eterna summae 
lucis quiete St. aeternam summamq@ue lucem et quietem W. P-P pietas diuina St. 
% generibus adfliguntur St. W. ® W. adds in aeternum., * bonitas W. 
* Here St. proceeds with pro spe salutis, &c., i.e. part of the Canon. 

VOL. V. F 
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et pauli io[hannis J 
Item abel [ ] 
tinum ; ite[m 
patriar[charum ? Eli} 
sei*: : et ceeter[orum ] 
dauid salemon * [ Mach] 
abeorum [ 
omnibus [ episco] 
pis et o[rthodoxis ecclesi | 
asticis et [ ] 
libus et pe® [ ] 
Jsque in [ ] 
so jm*[ 


5 t sed[ech]. * lover a. * tpre. * tum. 








The Irish texts are in two columns on fol. 1 ro., the left containing 

small portions of twenty-nine lines, the second three complete lines: 
they have been published by Whitley Stokes (loc. cit.) from a photo- 
graph, but a careful collation of the MS has afforded a more accurate 
text in one or two words. The fragments of twenty-nine lines are as 
follows :— 
: audpairtt so | tho 6thurcbiil | essi cotuaisri : | éid de | Gir et | 
: reod : |: hoibr (?) | : chael: | : daib(r?) | huasa| ach et | et difth | 
sacar | et tua | aithir | rail | b . . Dnc | fornn | rbu. et | o neuch | 
indo ama (?) | : tnaig | : dhuili | thur : | si(? us) cot : : | cainre | dia. 
dr | daib. d | 

The three lines in column two are as follows :— 

Dithélu echtrann et namat et gein- 

te . et fochide . diphlagaib tened et ndi- 

ne. et gorte et galre nile nécsimle : 
that is, according to Whitley Stokes ‘(save us) from abundance of 
foreigners and foes and gentiles and tribulations; from plagues of fire 
and nakedness (?) and hunger and many diverse diseases.’ 


FRAGMENT C PIACENZA. (? BOBBIO.) 


FOL. 1 vo. 
Conple domine uota suplicum exaudi gemitus peccatorum . * os 
culetwr nds ab osculo oris sui *! pacis magister et conditor. 
ut iz nobis hoc recipientibus holachaustum pacem . quam spera 





* Sui is preceded by an erasure of one letter and followed by an erasure of 
probably three letters. 


** Cantic. i. 1. 
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mus habeamus adominum *," landiunach*. immola deo 

b Ymmola deo sacrificium laudis et redde altissimo uota tua > 5 

¢In conspectu omnis popwuli eius¢4in medio tui hierusalem4 immola deo. 

Immolamus tzdi domine hostiam gratulationis nosfre . exaudi nds 

e presta unicuique nosfrum proprium petitionem . affectumque tribue? 
miserere nobis domine qui regnas * 


Terrenis cogitationibus sepetatis® sola celestia ac spéritalia cogitemus 10 
amen 


Deus et deus & dominus dominus noster* 

Fratres carissimi sicut simul orauimus ita’ simul et offeramus 

sacrificium deo nosfro sussum corda habeamus adominum .. . 

Offeramus domino deo nostro” sacrosancfa munera spiritalia. Dignum’ 
. » » Benedictio 

dei patris & filii & spiritus . religua .. R: sund canatair nadignumma 15 
for tormach rendignum na trindote -.: ** 

Deus & deus et dominus noster dominus noster* 

e Dignum et iustum equum et iustum esf nés. tidi™ hic et ubique semper 

gratias agere: domine sancfe pater omnipotens eterne deus . fqui fecisti® 

celum et tevram mare et omnia que in eis sunt . énétium tuum domine 
nemo * 

nobit * . et magnitudinis tue non es¢ finis‘. una diuinitas et una® mai 2° 

estas . natura inseperabilis . persona dividua » deus unus et nomi sol{us] 

~ * =A full washing. 


** =Here are sung the Dignums on an augmentum before the Dignum of the 
Trinity. 





? In the margin here !-conn. 3 Deus et deus, &c., as below, but erased. 
* gr, with one mark of contraction over the two letters. 5 Asecond hand inserts 
ar over er; this scribe’s final long s is always very like f (cf. gratulationis, fratres), 
here it is a distinct f. ® The first two and the last two words of this sentence 
are in red, T Above the line. ® A later hand has inserted in red a short 
s over the long s. ® In the margin. © i.e. novit. 





b> Ps, xlix 14. Cf. the Leabar Breac; M°Carthy on Stowe Missal, p. 262. 
** Part of Ps. cxv 18. @—4 Part of Ps. cxv 19. * This preface is 
found in Cod. Bobien. (Par. B.N. lat. 13246) here quoted as Bod., and in the 
Mozarabic Missal (ed. 1755, p. 84), here quoted as Mos. It occurs in one of the 
Sunday Masses in Bod. and for the eighth Sunday after the Epiphany in Mos. 
f omitted in Mos., in Bob. ‘ Deus Abraham, deus Isaac, deus lacob, cuius uerbum 
uniuersa creata sunt cuius spiritu omnia nunciantur.’ Mr. Edmund Bishop points out 
(Book of Cerne, ed. 1902, p. 248) that this adaptation of Acts iv 24 in liturgical 
prayers is almost entirely confined to books that can be connected with Ireland. 
5“ ¢t trina, Bob., trina, Moz. » indiuidua, Bob. Moz. ! Cf. the 7th- 
century Irish prayer in MS Turin. F. iv 1 (ed. Meyer, loc. ait. p. 203) ‘ Deus omni- 
potens, qui es unus nec Solus, terque unus et in tribus unus.’ Cf. also Book of Cerne 
(ed. 1902, p. 124, ll. 9 and 10) ‘ Deus unus et non solus, unitas triplex.’ Bob. omits 
non either because liable to misconception or from a recollection of Ps. lxxxv 10 
* Tu es deus solus.’ 


F2 
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ee en ee 


unitas triplex * et trinitas semplex sapientia multiplex * . inconfu[sa 1] 

coniunctio . indiuidua™ distiactio . quem™ unum substantialiter° P con- 
fite[mur } 

etP trinum personaliter nominamus4 . quia *tu es *deus solus* et 
non “est 

alius preter te . nec" est secundum™ opera tua ¥ qui fecisti c¢los * 35 
intellectu ¥ et 2 

fundasti terram super aquas* . Ppater et filius et spiritus sanctus® . qui in 
uno” trinus ® 

apares . et® in tribus * unus agnosceris¢ . » quippe distinctis personis 

singulatim deus . pater deus filius deus spiritus sanctus .non idem paver 
qui filius e[st] sed™ ide[m 

creditur pater esse™ quod filius" . pater ingenitus ° quia se est® . filius 
‘autem genitus'® .. .¥ 

Spiritus sanctus *a pafre* procedens pafri et filio coeternus una* is 30 
tribus et uoluntas* 


SS ae 


th 


= 26 PR wee 


aaa 





‘2 The MS has the usual contraction for es#, es is found written in full (rendered 
est by Muratori) in the corresponding passage of Cod. Bobien,; the phrase is 
probably taken from Ps, Ixxxv 8 Non est similis tui in diis domine, et non est 
secundum opera tua. 13 The MS has a long s with a transverse line under it, 
a rare but not unique contraction for secundum. * J above the line. 5 9 
over ¢. 6 The MS has a single s with the contraction line over it, a capital S 
has been erased before it. 17 Above the line. i18 The reading here is very 
uncertain ; I believe the original words to have been ante secula infinita, but the final 
letter of anteappears to have been erased for the sign for guam and the a of secula 
has been changed into ico, 


© Moz. omits ef k-k omitted in Bob. 1 snconpensa (i.e. incomprehensa), 
Bob. ™ indiuisa, Bob., et indiuisa, Moz. 2 gui, Bob. © insub- 
stancialiter, Bob. P-? omitted, Bob. 9 nunciamus, Moz., nomi- 
namus credemus confitemur, Bob. &@ omitted in Moz. ¥ omitted, Bob. 
* es enim deus, Bob. ; Moz. (ed. 1755, p. 304) has an ‘alka oratio’ with expressions 
like this and a phrase which occurs a few lines further on in the fragment, 7 es 
deus et in te est deus et non est alins preter te ; ab ove egressum uerbum, non regreditus, 
quia utique natus filius, non ipse qui pater est creditur, dum tamen ipsum esse quod 
pater est fatetur.’ * omitted, Bob. "8 omitted, Bob. * es, Bob. 
7-7 omitted, Bob, * Tu, Bob. @ aquam, Bob, B-8 patrem et filium 
et spiritum sanctum, Moz., tu legem creatoris omnibus posuist, Bob. Y unum, 
Bob. 8 omitted, Bob. « trino, Moz. ¢ Here Moz. concludes with 
Quem conlaudant angeli, dc. "1 omitted, Bob. 6-9 omitted, Bob, 
tt unus est generatur, Bob. «-« unus est ex patre, Bob. A-A autem in 
tnbus unitas et dignitas potestas, &c., Bob. 
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FoL. 2, RO. 
18 Cuius > propitiationem [sacerdotum prepar]atio declarauit 
Cuius [lon]gan[imitatem¢ iudicum eq]Juitas protulit . Cuéus> sapien- 
tiam 4 
regnum*e uita desseruit Cuéus spiritum p[rophet]arwm ueritas adpro- 
bauit 
Cuius > aduentum zacharias castigatus ostendit . Cuzus introitum 
Iohannis precussor * admonuit . Cuius» natiuitatem uirgo protulit 
stella precessit angelorum f sacra uox? cicinit pastorum peruigel sol 
licitudo preuidit § magorum tripertiti» oblatio muneris honorauit 
Cuius possionem * mundus non sustenuit * ‘ tremuit terra! . sol fug[it] « 
Cuius resurrectionem adsistentes ostentauerunt! angeli ™Cucus®... 
gentes ™ glorificauerunt sancfi » explorantes apostoli predicauerunt” 
Cuius ascensum discipuli porrectis in celum oculis prosecuti sunt’ ® 
Cuius regnum ©cum uniuerso ° celestium et terrestrium P et infernorum 
pveconio P animalium et 4 seniorum signatorum concentus* incessabili 
uoce proclamant dicentes samcfus sanctus sanctus dominus deus 
sabaoth § 
Haec tidi laudes in excelsis ommes consona uoce resonant ac... 15 
nds uero ex humili* sede supplices maiestati tue fundimus preces 
obsecrantes ut ad hec pura libamina respicere digneris . . . 
pvimogeniti félzi tui ac domini nostri iesu christi Qui pridie quam .. . 
amen dicitur ° ordo missae sancte marie © 
t Concede quessumus omnipotens dews ad beate sancfe mari¢ 
uirginis gaudia eterna pertinguere de cuius nés ueneranda as 
sumptione tribuas annua sollempnitate gaudere per 
'Intercessio domine marie beate munera nostra commendat no™... 

' The first three lines are much rubbed and could not have been deciphered 
without the help of the corresponding passage in Bob., from which the words 
within brackets have been supplied. 2 The sense demands regum. 3 The 
contraction for us is the one which usually signifies us at the end of a word. 
* i.e. passionem. 5 ¢ over the first 7. ® Reading doubtful. ? Deus, 1 Omnes., 
7 Scarcely legible, doubtful reading. 5 ” over m. * These words are 
added by a later scribe who uses a final ry not found elsewhere in the fragment. 
” This title is by the original hand, and enclosed in a single red line. 4 Ap- 
parently neque... . 

* This preface occurs in Cod. Bobiens. in one of the Missae dominicales. It begins 
‘Cuius vocem Adam audivit’ (cf. Muratori, Lit, Rom. Vet. vol. ii, col. 924), and has 
the following variants: »Jpsius. ° longaminitate(sic). °% sapiencia. ° regum. 
*-f yox sacra. & peruidit. » trepertita. -! omitted. * refugit. 
1 sustentauerunt. mM cum resurgentem. 2-2 omitted. °° uniuersum. 
P-P infernorum@ue concentum. @ omitted. ¥ omitted. * Here the 
preface ends in Bob. ‘4 This collect and secret appear in the Assump- 
tion mass of the 77iplex as G(elasian) and A(mbrosian), with nobis after concede and 











Siaee 
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are oe 
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ueneratione tue maiestati reddet per dominum nosfrum . . .™ 
Recensitis nominibus offerentum in beate mari¢ sollem[nitate] 
clementiam dei diprecemur ut per istius merita peccatorum 
nostrorum ueniam defunctis refrigerium concedere dignetur ® 


Ff. 1 vo. and 2 vo. are illegible. 





42 The letters col can be made out at the end of this line perhaps referring to the 
following prayer. 18 Scribblings at the top and bottom of this page, ‘ bene- 
dicamus domino d’ ; ‘amord’ (=‘ O great God"), ‘a de is mor ar saitair risinnubsa.’ 
Mr. Whitley Stokes cofisiders that this is the copyist’s incorrect spelling of 
‘ a dé, is mor ar saithar risin ndubsa,’ i. e. ‘O God, great is our trouble (labour) with. 
this ink!’ 





tribuis for iribuas in the former, whilst the latter runs: IJntercessio quaesumus 
d. beate M. semper virginis munera nostra commendet nosque in eius veneratione tuae 
maiestati reddat acceptos, Their occurrence in the Biasca MS (Solesmes Sacr, 
Bergomen., p. 126) as respectively the Super sindonem and Super oblata of that feast 
will justify the Ambrosian title, but as usual the use of the word Gelasian in the 
Triplex refers only to the eighth century Gelasian (Wilson, p. 353) as the Vatican 
Gelasiari has neither prayer for this day; as a matter of fact, the secret is only that 
of the Gelas. II 5 and II 50 with the substitution of the B. V. for St. Fabian and 
St. Rufus. A study of the Triplex at Zurich leads me to endorse Mr. Bishop’s 
warning (Book of Cerne, p: 263 n. 2) as to the uselessness of this MS as an index to 
the real pre-Gregorian Sacramentary. 





The object of the present notice being the publication of the text of 
the fragments and not a disquisition on the knotty questions which 
concern the ancient Gallican rite, it will suffice t6 call attention to the 
new evidence which these fragments reveal, and to show their points of 
similarity and contrast with the Stowe and Bobbio missals: these two 
really fall under one category ; a glance at the Palographie musicale, vol. 
Vv, pp. 128 and 129, will show their intimate connexion with each other’. 

The genefal similarity between our fragments and these two missals 
is evident at first sight; the vernacular rubrics and prayers which are 
a special feature of Irish 4turgica occur not only in fragment B, which 
is moulded after the type of the Stowe missal, but in the (presumably) 
Bobbio sheet, though the Cod. Bodiens. is entirely in Latin. 

I am indebted to Mr. Whitley Stokes and Professor Rhys for help 
in translating the rubrics, which at once recall somewhat similar ones in 
the Stowe missal, though it is difficult to see how one Dignum could be 
sung before another, and the liturgical meaning of /éndiunach (‘a full 
washing,’ a ‘complete washing out’), apparently at the offertory and 

? Our fragments will bear out Mr. E. Bishop’s belief, expressed in the last number 
of the Journat (July, 1903, p. 560, n), that the Irish were concerned in the manipu- 


lation to which the Roman books were subjected in Gaul and in Northern Italy in 
the seventh century. 
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certainly before the preface, is at present unknown: it cannot be the 
same ceremony as the Stowe /ethdirech and /dndirech (the half and the 
full uncovering of the chalice); one hesitates to suggest a hitherto 
unrecorded ceremonial cleansing of the chalice at this part of the mass ; 
but if O’Reilly’s Jrish-English Dictionary (1864) is correct (diunach= 
‘bathing,’ ‘washing’), the ceremony wil be the customary washing 
of the celebrant’s hands. 

Putting on one side the phraseology of the prayers, which, as regards 
fragments A and B, is distinctly Roman, it will be at once noticed that 
their whole system is a Gallican one, for whilst Gregor. and Ge/as. for 
each mass only supply as a rule one or two collects, a secret and a post- 
communion prayer, Bob., Gothic., Francor., and Gallican. vetus agree in 
providing four separate prayers before the preface, which in its turn is 
followed by the post-sanctus and the canon ‘ Qui pridie’; after which 
Bob. provides nothing else, as the Missa Romensis cotidiana at the 
beginning of that missal, with its fixed post-communion, had apparently 
to serve for all masses. Now this arrangement is precisely the one 
witnessed to by fragments A and B, whilst C. fol. 1 r° provides some- 
what elaborate initials for four only of the items which precede the pre- 
face. It is far from being suggested that we have here a pure Gallican 
rite ; the fragments are a product of a time when Roman influence had 
substituted short pithy collects in the place of the lengthy Gallican 
ones, and the Roman canon, or part of it, had been introduced, but the 
distinctive prefaces are left untouched and the old framework remains, 
the diptychs are still read and the fax is given before the consecration ; 
though the actual title ‘fost nomina recitata’ only occurs once, the 
word vecita . . . appears in one of the prayers, whilst another begins with 
‘ Recensitis nominibus.’ It must be borne in mind that the titles on the 
first sheet of A are a later addition by a Romanizing corrector, who 
seeing three nameless collects prefixed to them the three titles common 
in Roman sacramentaries, without stopping to think whether they were 
applicable to the prayers, and without seeing the impossibility of the 
Roman ‘ Super populum’ coming before the preface’. The very position 
of the Epistle and Gospel, so rarely found in early sacramentaries, but 
here placed by themselves as ‘ Zectiones ad missam’ and followed by the 
‘ Ordo missae,’ is exactly the arrangement of the Bobbio Missal. 

But it is not only in the arrangement of the office that our fragments 
agree with the Stowe and Bobbio MSS; it may be only a strange co- 
incidence, but just as the Stowe Missal has three masses only, viz. for 
the common of saints, for penitents, and for the dead, fragments A and B 


1 This procedure is the reverse of what we find in Cod. Bobiens., where the Roman 
prayers of the Missa Romensis cotidiana appear under utterly unsuitable Gallican 
titles, 





ee 
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reveal three masses which, though they bear no title, correspond exactly 
with these three. In the few pages before us we meet with typical 
Hiberno-Gallican expressions which rarely if ever occur in the Greg. or 
Gelas.; e.g. the elders of the church are termed ‘ seniores’ whilst the 
faithful laity departed are the ‘cari nostri’; ‘stratus, in the sense of 
body or congregation, which occurs only in the Stowe Missal, is found 
here with the epithet ‘communis'’; the solemn Amen at the giving of 
thanks (1 Cor. xiv 16) is ordered by the special rubric ‘ Amen dicitur’ ; 
but perhaps the most striking similarity with the Stowe Missal is the 
omission of the fiZiogue ; though it was added to that MS by Moelcaith, 
the text of the Piacenza fragment remains unchanged, ‘ Spiritus sanctus 
a patre procedens, a fact which seems to go some way in justifying the 
early date assigned to this sheet or its exemplar ; the fact that the words 
occur in a preface here instead of in the creed does not weaken the 
argument. 

It will be observed from the notes that whilst the first mass in the 
Reichenau sheet is more or less the common property of Roman and 
Gallican missals, our fragments, with the exception of three Ambrosian 
collects, give us texts which are only found elsewhere, if at all, in Stowe, 
Bobbio, Rheims and the Mozarabic, and that the variants are instructive, 
as providing what in some cases looks like a purer and more primitive 
reading. If the number of known liturgical forms is not greatly increased 
by the present publication, it brings out a few new points as to text and 
arrangement, as well as some apparent difficulties which await solution. 
The phrases ‘ refrigerio spiritus defunctorum’* Deus . . . da nobis domine’ 
may be due to errors in copying, but the frequent reiteration of enim 
in the middle of prayers is peculiar, nor do I remember having seen 
elsewhere sursum corda habeamus in a collect, or cepit panem®* for 
accepit panem at the commencement of the Canon; the sequence Petri 
et Pauli Iohannis, to the exclusion of Andrew, in what appears to be an 
extract from the Canon, is a distinguishing mark of the Mozarabic 
Missal, though the three names do occur in this order in one of the 
Stowe collects ; the ‘ Vere elogius bassilius’ (unfortunately defective) on 
A. fol. 2 r° is presumably a half Greek version (elogius=Einoynris !) 
similar to ‘ Vere benedictus’ which precedes it, but it seems to break off 
into the Latin of another prayer; at any rate, it is interesting to note 


1 Witzel’s print of the Fulda MS has ‘statu.’ Of course it is impossible to rely 
on his text as rendering the reading of the MS here, but still it now appears his 
statu is countenanced by the first hand of the new fragment. The correction to 
stratu however, as in St., seems highly interesting [Ed. B.]. 

* I do not know of any other suitable expansion of the c pa which follows after 


patiretur in the MS ; it might be a scribe’s error for ¢ r(eliquis), but the reading of 
the text is clear. 
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this survival of the ancient ecclesiastical tongue where it was scarcely 


In the almost total absence of headings to the collects it is impossible 
to arrange with certainty the masses in the Piacenza fragment ; some of 
its sentences were sung by the choir and not said by the priest; e.g. 
‘ Immola Deo sacrificium laudis’* was ordered, according to the Leabar 
Breac, to be chanted after the full uncovering of the chalice and paten 
after the gospel, and there is little doubt that the Deus et deus et dominus 
dominus noster, which occurs three times in one mass on fragment C, 
must have been one of those antiphons which we learn from Stowe 
were interspersed in the service, though these or similar words have not 
been met with before. But it is very doubtful whether this explanation 
can account for the two prayers, which look like benedictions, which are 
found on A. fol. 1 v° between the preface and the post-sanctus, ‘ ad- 
sistat . . . benedixit’ and on C. fol. 1 v° immediately before the preface 
* Benedictio ... spiritus et reliqua’; the former of these is apparently 
unfinished and perhaps has been copied into a wrong place, but the 
absence of any similar examples of any liturgical interpolation im- 
mediately before the preface makes it necessary to call special attention 
to these anomalies. 

The first question naturally asked as to any newly discovered 
Gallican sacramentary is as to the existence of a non-Roman canon, for up 
to the present no such has been found. Our fragments merely give the 
first words of a formula which either, as in Bod., agree with the so-called 
Gelasian canon: (i) ‘ Qui pridie, (ii) ‘ Qui pridie quam,’ or (iii) with 
the Ambrosian ‘ Qui pridie guam pro nostra omnium salute pateretur, 
and in all three cases this apparently invariable formula follows imme- 
diately on the post-sanctus, whether the latter is addressed to the first 
or to the second person of the Holy Trinity ; there is no trace of any 
reference to the night of the betrayal instead of the eve of the passion, 
or to our Lord’s standing in the midst of the apostles, such as might 
have been expected in a purely Gallican liturgy. But there is a certain 
confusion and irregularity in B. fol. 2, col. 1 which deserve notice ; 
after cepit panem (?) there is a short space, and on another line the 
same scribe proceeds to write + Oremus domini, &c., which begins 
much like a bidding prayer post nomina (defunctorum) recitata; but sud- 
denly, in its eighth line (after the punctuation mark .-. instead of .), it 
becomes a prayer for the living, ‘fro intigritate, Sc’ Of this text 
Stowe has as far as ‘enitentium nostrorum’ as the end of an added 
Super oblata (ed. Warren, p. 233), whilst it provides the rest of it in 


1 These are probably the words erased on fol. 19 of the Stowe Missal: see 
Dr. M°Carthy’s article, Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy (Polite Literature 
and Antiquities), vol. xxvii, pt. I, p. 205, n. 5. 
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a slightly altered form, ‘fro stratu seniorum suorum et ministrorum 
omnium puritate, pro integritate, &c.,’ as part of the canon dominicus 
papae Gilasi after the recitation of the diptychs of the living, the 
seniores and ministri being among the faithful departed in our frag- 
ment but with the living in Stowe. The Whole of this long prayer 
‘ pro stratu...curare dignetur’ is wanting in Bod. and Ge/as., and is 
clearly an interpolation arbitrarily inserted by the copyist of Stowe in 
the middle of the commemoration of the living in his ‘Gelasian’ canon, 
between ‘fro redemptione animarum suarum’ and ‘ pro spe salutis, &c.’ 
As it stands in our fragment, it is even more out of place than in S/owe: 
its position, immediately after the Qui pridie and preceded by a + seems 
to indicate that it was intended to be said somewhere in the Canon or 
at least to be in some way connected with it’. But this is not the only 
difficulty : after the words ‘pietas curare dignetur, without any break, 
and after a lacuna of two or three words only, we meet with ef pauli to 
(evidently petri et pauli iohannis), the normal position of which is after 
memoriam venerantes BEFORE the words of Institution, and in the next 
lines (unfortunately half cut off) the names of the patriarchs from Abel, 
which in the usual Canon form the conclusion of the clause Unde et 
memores AFTER the consecration. Even this is not the end of the 
confusion: for the patriarchs in the genitive case are followed by the 
ablative case (? cum or pro in the lacuna) of bishops and others, whether 
living or dead cannot unfortunately be ascertained*. It is scarcely 
possible to believe that all this is a mere medley, a meaningless amalgam 
of three or four separate parts of the liturgy, necessitated by the need to 
conciliate the opposite Roman and non-Roman practices as to the 
commemoration of the dead; the length and the phraseology of the 
prayer seem to preclude the supposition that it was intended as an 
alternative post-sanctus for the preceding ‘ Domine deus noster’ But if 
we bear in mind that this portion of the Stowe MS. is by the later hand, 


1 Mr. H. A. Wilson has kindly sent me the following note : ‘I think the + before 
Oremus may very likely be intended simply as a means of readily finding the form, 
which would be wanted constantly, when the celebrant turned from another page 
to that on which it was written. It may have corresponded to an abbreviation 
+ oremus or even to a + on other pages. This is, I am inclined to think, more 
likely than the view that the appearance of the + marks the prayer as something 
connected with the Canon Actionis. I do not suggest a doubt that it was~so con- 
nected—its position suggests that it may have been recited after the Institution, 
The fragment shows, I think, a somewhat earlier stage in the process which has 
embedded the similar form in the Roman canon found in Stowe.’ [H. A. W.] 

2 The name of Abel may, I think, be accounted for if we suppose that it was one 
of a list parallel to that which appears on fol. 31 a of Stowe. But in this case the 
list (unless it is here abbreviated) must have been a shorter one than that of Stowe, 
from which it must also have differed in order, if the words ‘ Petri et Pauli Iohannis’ 
are also part of it. [H. A. W.] 
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and that Bod. here is pure Gelasian, the suspicion crops up that possibly 
we may have here the relics of a part of the Gallican canon ; this is a 
mere surmise with but little to uphold it, but at least it may be thrown 
out, if only to be destroyed by the criticism of more experienced judges. 

Considering how few are the extant documents of the Irish rite’, and 
how little we know at present of its origin and development, the present 
fragments, though apparently insignificant, may be of real value to 
future liturgical students, and if their assumed date and provenance, as 
here tentatively set forth, are accepted, they may prove to be portions 
of sacramentaries which are older than the Stowe? and which preserve 
a more perfect text than the Bobbio Missal; at any rate they will show 
that neither one nor the other of these can retain its claim to be 
a unicum or a mere personal production, and their publication may lead 
to the search for and the discovery of other fragments and to the eluci- 
dation of an important question *. 


HENRY MARRIOTT BANNISTER. 


» Mr. Warren’s reliquiae of Irish liturgies are taken from about a dozen sources, 
of which only three are really sacramentaries, 

3 The consensus of opinion seems to place the transcription of this MS to the 
ninth century, but see The Academy, Oct. 20, 1894, and Paléogr. Music. v, p. 142. 
A photographic reproduction of the whole MS is a great desideratum which the 
Henry Bradshaw Sociéty would do well to consider. 

5 I must acknowledge with much gratitude the very valuable suggestions sent 
me by Mr. H. A. Wilson and Mr. Edmund Bishop. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE OLD LATIN TEXTS OF THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tue following texts have been compiled from almost all the Old Latin 
sources at present available. There are some omissions which will be 
briefly referred to below. Care has been taken to use the best editions of 
those writings from which the compilation has been made, though some 
of the older ones have also been used for the purposes of comparison ; 
these will be enumerated below. 

From the nature of the case a text of the kind here presented is of 
varying authority ; as a rule, the value of a passage, for present purposes, 
can be approximately determined by knowing its source; for example, 
Cyprian may be regarded as offering a text as near as possible to the 
earliest form of the Old Latin ; the authority of Zyconius, too, is very high. 
On the other hand, Zértudiian is an extremely unreliable authority, and 
must be used with great care ; a very cursory examination of his quotations 
will make this apparent at once ; indeed, in a few cases it has been found 
advisable to omit quotations from him, on account of their being rather 
of the nature of paraphrase ; but this is not always the case ; at any rate, 
he could not well be neglected, owing to his early date. It happens not 
infrequently that the value of a particular quotation cannot be settled 
off-hand ; in the case of the Specu/um as well as Spec. (Aug.), for instance, 
there are early elements as well as late ; while Lucifer Calaritanus some- 
times quotes from Cyprian’s Zes#imonia, at other times from a late text. 
Therefore it has been found necessary to indicate clearly the source of 
every verse or part of a verse by inserting the name of the authority in the 
margin. 

It is hoped, therefore, that the compilation may be found useful as 
giving a text founded on varying authorities ; it will not for a moment be 
supposed that the intention is to offer the genuine text of the Old Latin 
Version. 

The following are the authorities cited in the text, together with the 
editions that have been used :— 
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Cod. Weingartensis E. Ranke Fragmenta . . . 1856, 
1858, 1868, 1888. 

Cod. Wirceburgensis E. Ranke Par palimps. Wirceb., 
1871. 

Cyprian (including: Auct. De Pascha W. v. Hartel in CSZZ, vol. iii 
Computus, De Duobus Montibus, 1866 (for quotations from the 
Adv. Novatianum in the Appendix treatises and epistles, Hartel’s 
to Cyprian) text ; for those from the Zes#s- 

monia the MS called L by 
Hartel’). 
Tyconius , F. C. Burkitt Rules of Tyconius, 
1894, in Zexts and Studies, 
vol. iii. 
Speculum F. Weihrich in CSZZ, vol. xii 
1886. 
Mai ov. Patr. Bibl. 1852. 
Lucifer Calarit. W. v. Hartel in CSZZ, vol. xiv 
1886. 
Tertullian F. Oehler Zert. Omnia Opera, 
1854. 
P. Sabatier Bibi. Sacr. Lat. Vers. 
. + 1743. 


Collatio Carthaginiensis (Habetdeus) Dupin Opsatus (App.), 1700. 
[Donatist quotations] 


C. Ziwsa in CSEL, vol. xxvi. 
Contra Fulgentium Donat. P. Sabatier of. cit. 

[Donatist quotations ] Migne PZ, xliii (Afp.). 
Quotations from S. Augustine have been omitted *, as they are probably 
not of much help in determining the text of the Old Latin ; it is true 
(as I am informed by Mr. Burkitt, in a private communication) that all 
readings which he stigmatises as ‘ African,’ or as found ‘ in some codices,’ 
have a good chance of being genuine Old Latin ; but, as a rule, he uses 
a revised text, and at the end of his life, he sometimes uses the Vulgate 
itself. Lactantius, Firmicus Maternus, and Commodian (here I am again 
indebted to Mr. Burkitt) always quote from the Zesimonia, and thus 
give no independent evidence ; their quotations have therefore also been 
omitted. 

Wherever the Codd. Weing. and Wirced. are available they form the 
text, and whenever a verse is found in any other authority it is noted in 


* Notes kindly supplied to me by Mr. C. H. Turner have furnished some correc- 
tions of Hartel’s account of the readings of L. 

? A few exceptions to this will be found in some quotations from Spec. (Aug.), 
which appear to contain early elements. 
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the Apparatus Criticus, unless the quotation is word for word the same 
as the Vulgate, in which case it is omitted. Where the Codices fail, the 
text is compiled, as far as possible, from the various quotations, in the 
order: Cyprian, Tyconius, Speculum, Lucifer, Coll. Carth., Fulgentius, 
Tertullian. The sources from which the text is drawn are indicated, as 
already pointed out, in the margin ; references to the patristic quotations 
employed for text or App. Crit. will be found below the text. 

Tue Apparatus Criticus. Besides giving the variations among the 
Latin authors, the 4/9. Crit. also gives the readings of the Alexandrian 
Greek Version (G), together with those of the Zucianic and Hesychian 
recensions. These recensions are indicated respectively by Z and ®, 
which stand for two groups of MSS; but it frequently happens that 
a group is not united, and that therefore the MSS have to be indicated 
separately. Generally speaking, and when not otherwise signified, 1 
or 3% denote the whole, or the decided majority, of the MSS of their 
group; where one or two of the MSS differ from the rest of the group, 
the witness of the latter is not regarded as having been impaired. 

A word must be said regarding these two groups of MSS’. The 
Lucianic (3L) includes the MSS numbered (Holmes and Parsons) 22, 36, 
[48], 51, 62, 95, 147, 153, 185, 233; of these 22, 36, 51, 153, [233] 
agree very closely ; 48, 233 are to some extent Hesychian, and 153 shows 
a good number of individual readings in some books, but this applies 
also, to some extent, to 22, which is universally recognized as genuinely 
Lucianic. When a reading is supported by this sub-group, or by a dis- 
tinct majority, it is set down as the witness of the Lucianic recension. 
This witness is frequently supplemented by that of the second sub-group 
62, 1477; the individual character of these two, but especially of 62, is 
strongly marked, but both very often support the first sub-group. A third 
Lucianic sub-group consists of the MSS 95, 185; these two also show 
a certain amount of independence, though this is not nearly so strongly 
marked as in the sub-group 62, 147. 

The Hesychian recension (#8) includes the following MSS :—Q 26, 
49, 68, 87, 91, 106. Here there is greater unanimity among the MSS, 
though sub-groups may be distinguished. Q 26 usually agree; 68, 87, 
91 form a distinct sub-group ; 106 shows the greatest individuality of the 
group, while 49 also stands a little apart; this latter is in close agree- 
ment with a MS regarded by some as Hesychian (viz. 238 [= 97]), but 
which, for reasons given elsewhere *, is not included among the genuine 
Hesychian MSS; it is only with hesitation that 49 has been included 


1 For a fuller discussion of these, see the writer’s Studies in the Greek and Latin 
Versions of the book of Amos, pp. 4-25. Cambridge, 1902. 

2 For the recensional character of these two MSS, see Studies, pp. 9-15. 

* Cf. the writer’s Studies, pp. 9, 22-24. 
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in the following Aff. Crit, its support in the group #® is often 
wanting. 

It will be seen from the above that the signs % and 7, when 
occurring in App. Crit., do not necessarily include all the MSS of the 
recension, though this is of course generally the case. To give the indivi- 
dual evidence of each member of the groups would very much increase 
the bulk of the 4/9. Crit.; and for the present purpose it does not seem 
necessary to do so, because what is here aimed at is to give the general 
evidence of each recension for or against the Old Latin texts. 

Finally, readings of some other MSS have been added when they have 
supported the text; instances of this may be seen in e.g. Mic. iii 7, 10, 
Zeph. i 11, 13, Hag. ii 21, &c. ; other authorities quoted under similar 
circumstances are the Armenian and Slavonic Versions (H. and P.), and 
the Complutensian and Aldine texts. 

The following is the notation used :— 

OL = The Old Latin Version. 
Cod. Weing. = Codex Weingartensis. 
Cod. Weing. (#') = The Fulda fragment. 
Cod. Weing. (St) = The Stuttgart fragment. 
Cod. Wirceb, = Codex Wirceburgensis. 
C = Cyprian. 
T = Tyconius. 
S = Speculum (Pseudo-Aug.). 
S (Aug.) = The Speculum of S. Augustine. 
LZ = Lucifer Calaritanus. 
Zert. = Tertullian. 
Cc = Collatio Carthaginiensis. 
# = Contra Fulgent. Donat. 
@ = The Alexandrian Greek Version. 
G® = Codex Vaticanus (Swete’s edition). 
& = The Lucianic recension. 
#® = The Hesychian recension. 
Q = Codex Marchalianus. 
(® includes Q unless otherwise stated.) 
A = Codex Alexandrinus. 
& = Codex Sinaiticus. 
T = Codex Cryptoferratensis. 
Arm. = The Armenian Version. 
Slav. = The Slavonic Version. 
Compl. = The Complutensian text of the LXX. 
Ald. = The Aldine text of the LXX. 
Vulg. = The Vulgate (ed. Vercellone, Romae 1861). 
The order of the books follows that of B. 
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HOSEA. 


I. 1 In diebus Oziae et Ioatham et Achas et Ezechiae regum Iuda et 
a in diebus Hieroboam fili Ioas regis Israhel *Initium verbi dmi in 
Osee et dixit dms ad Osee, Vade accipe tibi uxorem fornicationis 
et fac filios fornicationis propter quod fornicando fornicabitur terra 
2admo. *Et abiit et accepit Gomel filiam Debelein, et concepit et 
4 peperit ei filium. ‘* Et dixit dms ad eum, voca nomen eius Israhel, 
quoniam adhuc pusillum et ulciscar sanguinem Israhel adversus 
domum Iudae et compescam et avertam regnum de domo Israhel. 
s °Et erit in illa die, dicit dims, contribulabo sagittam arcus Israhel in 
6 valle Israhel. ‘Et concepit adhuc et peperit filiam, et dixit dms, 
voca nomen eius non dilectam, quia non adponam adhuc ut miserear 
7 domui Israhel, sed resistens resistam eis, ’ filiis autem Iudae miserebor 
et salvabo eos in dm6 dé eorum, et non salvabo eos in sagitta neque 
8 in gladio neque in bello neque in aequis neque in aequitibus. * Et 
9 abstulit a lacte non dilectam et concepit et peperit filium. * Et dixit 
dims, voca nomen eius non populus meus quia vos ipsi non plebs 
10 mea et ego non sum vester. * Et erat numerus filiorum Israhel sicut 
arena maris quae neque metiri neque dinumerari potest, et erit ubi 
11 dictum fuerit non populus meus vos vocabustur ipsi fili di vivi, ” et 
colligentur Iudae et fili Israhel in id ipsum et ponet sibi initium 
unum et ascendet de terra quia magna dies Israhel. 
II. 1 Dicite fratri vestro, populus meus, et sorori vestrae, dilecta. 
2 *Iudicamini adversus matrem vestram, iudicamini quia haec non 
est uxor mea, et ego non sum vir eius, et auferam fornicationem 
3 eius a facie mea, et adulterum de medio mamillarum eius. * Sic 


17. Spec. ii I 10. Cypr. Testim. i 19 


I. 1. In diebus . ..] pr Aoyos Kupiov os eyevn9n mpos None tov rov Benpe G& LB 
2. et dixit dms ad Osee] om 36 87 91 fac] om & 1 3. Gomel] Topep 
G&L 4. Israhel 1°] Ie{paed Qe Ieopaed 22 leopand (sic infra) 49 leodpacd 
(sic infra) 62 147 letpand 158 le{Bpaed 26 36 48 51 68 87 91 95 106 185 233 
Israhel 2°) Ie{pack G 1 et avertam] om %, # (exc 49) 5. dicit dms} 
om & 1 B® sagittam arcus] ro rofov & 2% ® Israhel 2°] Ie{pacd Ge 1 B® 
6. dixit] + avrw G& 1% dims] om G& 36 48 95 185 233 7. filiis] filios S 
Iudae] luda S om G® % ® (hab Q) eorum] ipsorum S bello] + ovde ev 
apyaow 68 87 91 O* (ovde ev moAcum Q' (™0)) ovre ev appacw 26 36 49 106 8. non 
dilectam] rv ove nArenuerny G WL (exc 158) = concepit]+en GHB 9. dms) 
om G 36 48 95 185 2388 ® ipsi] om & 1 B® Io, neque metiri] 
bis scr in cod et erit] erit enim C ubi] quo loco C dictum fuerit] 
dicetur C vos] om C G 22 86 48 233 vocabuntur] fr illo loco C pr 
exet 22 26 pr avr exer 51 pr war avror 106 ipsi] om Ci 11. Iudae] 
pra une & LB ponet] @ncorra O & B® ascendet] avafnoovra Or 1 ® 
Israhel 2°) Ie(paca Gi @ ® (leopaed QO 62 87 147) 

II. 2, non est uxor mea] 9 uyrnp pou (corr. ab al. m. ut in Ed.) 106 + or: 147 
sum] om G HL (exc 51) ~— eis a facie mea, et adulterum] om22 adulterum) 
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ut dispoliem eam nudam et constituam sicut dies nativitatis eius, Cod Wired, 
et ponam sicut desertam, et statuam eam sicut terram sine aquam et 
4 occidam eam et sitim mei. ‘Filiis eius non miserebor quia filii 
5 fornicationis sunt, *quia fornicata est mater ipsorum, confusa est 
quae peperit eos, quia dixit, ibo post amatores meos qui dant mihi 
pane et aquam meam, vestimenta mea et linteamina mea, vinculum 
6 meum et oleum et omnia quecumque mihi necessaria sunt, * Propter 
hoc ecce ego saepio viam eius in sudibus et ei aedificabo vias 
7 eius et semitam suam non inveniet. "Et persequetur amatores 
suos, et non conpraehendet eos, et queret et non inveniet eos, et 
dicet, ibo et revertar ad virum meum priorem, quia bene mihi tunc 
3 erat quam modo. *Et ipsa non cognovit quia ego dedi ei triticum 
et vinum et oleum, et pecunias multiplicavi ei, ipsa autem argentea et 
9 aurea fecit huic bahal. *Propter hoc convertam et auferam triticum 
meum in tempore suo et vinum meum et oleum meum in tempore 
suo, et auferam vestimenta mea et lintiamina mea ut non cooperiat 
10 turpitudinem suam. * Et nunc denudabo spurcitiam eius in con- 
11 spectu amatorum eius et nemo eripiet eam de manu mea, “et avertam 
omnes iucunditates eius dies festos et numenias et sabbata eius et 
12 omnes mercatus eius, “et exterminabo vineam eius et ficeta eius, 
quoniam dixit merces hae meae sunt quas dederunt mihi amatores 
mei, et ponam eam in testimonium et comedent eam bestiae agri et 
13 volatilia caeli et repentia terrae, * et ulciscar super eam dies bahalim 
in quib. sacrificavit ei et inponebat sibi inaures suas et ornamenta sua 
18 * Et disponam illis in illa die testamentum cum bestiis agri, et cum Speculum 


volatilibus caeli, et cum serpentibus terrae. 
og *. ° . , Vocabo non populum meum populum meum Cyprian. 


et non dilectum dilectum. 
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+aurns & LB 3. constituam] + avrny & 1 ® dies] ev nuepa 51 62 147 
158 ev nuepas 95 185 ponam] + avrny & 1 B® et sitim mei] ev da G& ZL B® 
4. Filiis] pr «au GLB 5. ibo] axoAovOnow 26 49 106 233 (A) pane] 
+pou & © BH aquam meam]+a Tov owov pov ka To eAaov pov 36 49 et 
linteamina mea] xa: o owos pov 68+ «at Tov owov pov 87 106+«a Tov owov Q' (™) 
vinculum meum] om G& &% ® 6. ei] om G& © BH 7. queret]+avrous & © ® 
8. et pecunias]+«a: xpvo.ov X (exc 48 233) O'™ huic bahal] ry Baad G& % B® 
(rw B. 22 51) g. et oleum meum] om G LL ® (exc 49) 11, dies festos] + eius 
Tert avrns G& 1 B pr wa wacas ras 95 185 numenias] neomenias Tert+avrns 
G &® = eius 2°] om Tert __ mercatus) caeremonias Tert 12. quoniam] oca 
GLH = et ponam eam) «ar Onoopa avra G& 1 ® (exc 26) «= cam 2°) aura GB 
(exe 26) 13. ei] avros Gr (ev avros 62 147) ® 23. Vocabo . . .] was 
ayarnow (ehenow 1 BY) roy Ove yyarnpevny war epw tw Ov Aaw pov Aaos pou & ov 
GL 
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IV. 1 Audite sermonem Domini, filii Istrahel, quia iudicium Domini 

adversus incolas terrae: quod neque misericordia, neque veritas, 
2 neque agnitio Dei sit super terram. *Exsecratio et mendacium et 

caedes et furtum et adulterium diffusum est super terram ; sanguinem 
3 Sanguini supermiscent. * Idcirco terra lugebit cum universis incolis 

suis, cum bestiis agri, cum serpentibus terrae, cum volucribus caeli ; 
4 et deficient pisces maris. ‘* Vt nemo iudicet nemo revincat 


. . 


ag™. ‘ ° ‘ ° ° , pulo et subar . ‘ ‘ 


. ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; moecabuntur. 
14 “Et non respiciam super filias vestras cum fornicatae fuerint et super 
nurus vestras cum moecat quia ipsi cum fornicariis commiscebantur 
et cum prostitutis sacrificabant, et populus qui non intellegebatur 
15 commiscebatur cum fornicaria. “Tu autem Israhel noli ignorare, 
et Iuda noli intrare in Galgala, et nolite ascendere in domum Og et 
16 noliiurare per vivum dom dm. '* Quia sicut vacca avortans avortabit 
17 Israhel nunc pascet eos dms tamquam agnos in latioso. ™ Particesps 
18 simulacrorum Ephrem posuit sibi scandala, “elegit Chananaeos 
propter quod fornicati sunt dilexerunt ignomiam ex fremitu suo. 
19 ** Haec conversio sps tu es in pinnis eius et confundetur ex altaribus 
suis. 
V. 1 Audite haec, sacerdotes, et adtendat domus Israhel: et domus 
regis praebete aures quoniam adversus vos est iudicium quia mu- 
scipulum facti estis speluncae in visitatione et sicut retia extensa in 
2 statum in se,*quam qui venantur confixerunt bestiam, ego autem 
3 eruditor vester sum. * Ego conovi Ephrem et Israhel recessit a me 
propter quod nunc fornicatus est Ephre et contaminatus est Israhel. 


IV 1-4. Cypr. Testim. iii 47; Ad Demet. ix V 1. Lucif. Cal. De sanct. 
Athan. i 35 


IV. 2. Exsecratio] om & 2 ® 3. lugebit] +a: pexpuvOnocerar OG UL B® (exc 22 
hab sub & 233) cpxpuvOncera: QO cum 3° 4°] prea & 1 BH 14. sacrifi- 
cabant, et populus] = Cod. Weing. (F) qui non intellegebatur] 0 ovmev 
G& 2 B® (om 6 95 185 a of ov curew Q™ 15. Og] Ov G 22 48 51 
62.95 153 185 rys abmas Q 26 36 68 87 (91 addit. Dy rec, m.) 106 233 Oy trys 
adk«as 49 om 147 dm] om GL ® 16. Quia] om Tadyada atxpa- 
AwrevOncera: wat BeOedA eara: ws ovx vapxovea om: 62 sic, nisi arxpadwrevopern atxpa- 
Awrev@. 147 agnos] apvoy G& & (153 apvov) ® 18. propter quod] om 
GLB ~— suo} avraw Q* (avrns O* Gr) 22 26 36 49 51 106 153 233 1g. Haec] 
om G& 1H = SS] + avrov 22 62 147 153 tu es] ovpres 22 49 62 (91 ovperer) 147 
153 avrous ovpie: 36 51 95 185 

V. 1. Audite haec sacerdotes et adtendite domus Israel et domus regis, intuemini: 
ad vos est iudicium quia ut laqueum facti estis ad insidiam et sicut retia extensa ad 
aviarium venantis L adtendat] mpocexere Ge 1 B in visitatione] om in & 
(exe 95 185) ® in statum] em To (rov 22 147) Irafupov & 1 B® in se] om 
GLB 2. sum] om G iL (exc 95 185) ® 3. Ephrem... Ephre] om 62 
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4 ‘Non dederunt cogitationes suas uti covertantur ad dom, quoniam Cod. Wirceb. 
5 sps fornicationis in eis est, dom autem non cognoverunt. °Sed 
humiliabitur iniuria Israhel in faciem eius; Israhel et Ephraem 
infirmabuntur in iniustitiis suis et infirmabuntur et Iudas cum eis. 
6 *Cum ovibus et vitulis ibunt exquirere ddm et non invenient eum, 
7 devertit enim ab eis ; ’ quia ddm dereliquerunt quia fili aliidiati sunt 
8 ab eis nunc comedet eos erisybe et iluctus eorum. *Canite de tuba 
super colles, dmo resonate in excelsis domo Og et expavit Veniamin, 
9 ° Ephrem in exterminium factus est in diebus arguitionis in tribubus 
ro Israhel ibi ostendit credibilia: *° Facti sunt principes Iuda trans- 
ferentes terminos super eos effundam ut aquam impetum meum. 
11 ™ Jnvaluit Ephrem in adversarium suum cozculcavit iudicium quia 
12 coepit ire post vana. ™Et ego ero sicut conturbatio Ephrem sicut 
13 Stimulus domui Iuda; “et vidit Ephrem infirmitatem suam et Iudas 
dolores suos, et abiit Ephrem ad Assyrios et misit legatos ad regem 
Iarim, et ipse non potius liberare eos et non cessavit ex vobis dolor. 
14 “*Quia ego ut panthera huic Ephrem, et sicut leo domo Iudae: et 
15 ego rapiam et ibo et accipia(t)m et non erit qui eruat. “Ibo 
et convertam in locum meum /riorem donec exterminentur et 
querant faciem meam. 
VI. 1 In tribulatione sua diluculo vigilabunt ad me dicentes, eamus et 
convertamur ad dom dm nostrum, quia ipse laesit et salvavz¢ nos, 
2 * post viduum et in tertia die resurgemus et vivimus in conspectu 


Vis, VI 1. Tert. Adv. Marc. iv 43 VI 1. Cypr. Testim. ii 25 VI 1, 2, 
6. Tert. Adv. Jud. xiii 


recessit] prox GLH et 2°) omGiH 4. non dederunt] non dabunt S 
uti convertantur] om S ad dom quo(niam)] = Cod. Weing. (F) ad dom 1°] 
+deum suum S pos rov Geov avrow & 1 BH quoniam] quia S in eis est] in 
medio eorum S (eo ev peow avrwv Compl) 5. Sed] xn Gi ® 6. devertit] 
pron GH = enimjomG®(habi) 7. dereliquerunt] = Cod. Weing.(F) sunt] 
eyervnOnoay & a’ 6 OF 22 36 48 49 51 68 87 91 233 eyerynoay QO* 26 62 95 106 147 
153 185 ab eis] om ab G& 1 ® (an avrow Georg) et iluctus eorum] «az Tous 
KAnpous avtov OF H, (avrovs 233) 1 («ar rovs xaptovs avrow 26) 8. super colles] dis 
scrincod dmojomG:2® domo] pr xnpugare GLB prev & DL B® (em trav oxo 
26) Og] Ov & © ® (om 26) et] om & © ® Veniamin] Ber. & 1 B® 
9. ibi] om G&L B® (exer 49) 10. Iudaj+osG B® 12. sicut 2°) pres Gi ® 
(exe 85 195) 13. dolores suos] 7yv oduvny avrevG: 1 H = larim) G& 1 H (apes 
Q* IapnB 153) _—non potius] ove ndvvac0n G 484968106 _liberare eos] pucacda 
avrous 22 36 51 pvcacda vyas o 0’ O™ 62 87 (mg avrevs) 91 95 147 153 185 pucacba 
68 tacacba: vpas O 26 48 49 106 233 14. ego]+ em LB 15. priorem] 
om G& 2% donec exterminentur] + «a: emorpepovor 22 36 51 95 (-wor 147) 185 et 
querant} ut q. Zert 

VI. 1. diluculo] ante lucem Jert vigilabunt] surgent Tert convertamur] 
revertamur C salvavit] vivificabit C curabit (a/ sanabit) Tert nos] + matagea 
was porwoa nyuas Or UL (exc 62) ® 2. post] pruyace nuas & 1 ® 

G2 
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Cod. Wirceb. 3 eius * et cognoscemus persequemur ut sciamus dom sicut diluculum 
paratum inveniemus eum et veniet nobis sicut pluvia matutina et 

4 serotina terrae. ‘* Quid tibi faciam Ephrem, quid tibi faciam Iuda, 
misericordia autem vestram sicut lux matutina et sicut ros amte- 

5 lucanum eris. ° Propter hoc dimensus sum prophetas vestros occidi 
6 eos in verbo oris mei et iudicium meum sicawt /ux exiet. * Quoniam 
misericordiam volo quam sacrificium et agnitionem dei quam holo- 

7 cauta. "Ipsi autem sunt ut homo /rasgrediens testamentum ibi 
8,9 contempsit me *Galaad civitas operans vana turbans aquam, *et 
fortitudo tua viri piratae abscomderunt sacerdotes viam occiderunt 

10 Sicimam quia peccatum fecerunt * in domo Israhel. Vidi horrendam 
11 fornicationem huius Ephrem comquinatus est Israhel “et Iudas incipe 
vindemiare tibi ipsi in eo cum convertam captivitatem populi mei ; 
VII. 1 et in eo cum sanem Israhel et revelabitur iniustitia Ephrem et 
mai Samariae _ operati sunt mendacium et fur ad ; ° 
Speculum 3, 4° ° ‘ ° , principes ‘ adulteria 
committentes | omnes sicut clibanus ardens ad coquendum, ¢ conbustio 

» flammae ‘ ; , *s . . et ignis comedit 
iudices eorum ‘ , , ‘et non fuit in eis qui invocaret 
me ; ‘ ; , . : ; : : 

3 ** Vae illis, quoniam exierunt a me: menifesti sunt, quia peccaverunt 

Pn in me ; . . et nonclamaverunt ad me cordibus suis 


Cod. Weing (F) 16% oe . in terra Aegypti. 
VIII. 1 In sinu eorum ‘sicut terra velut aquila in domo dmi; eo 
quod praevaricaverunt testamentum meum - et adversus legem 

2 meam inpie egerunt. *In me proclamabunt dicentes, scivimus te. 
3 * Quia Istrahel avertuit bona haec dicebant ; propter quod non inter- 
4 rogabant dom, inimicum persecuti sunt ‘sibi; regnaverunt et non 


VI 6. Cypr. Testim. iii 1; Spec. xxv; Tert. Adv. Marc.iit3 V18,9. Auct. Con, 
Fulg. Donat.xi VI11 3-7. Spec.xlvf  V1113, 14. Spec. xxxiii VIII 4. Cypr. 
Epist. \xvii 4 
4. lux] vepean G& ZL BH eris] topevopern & 1 6. Quoniam] Quia S Tert 
volo} mallo C mallit Tert agnitionem]adagnitionemC _holocauta] holochausto- 
mata C holocausta S et Wirceb. © “4 odoxavrwpata Or UL, BH (odoxavrwpa 95 185) 
8. Galaad] T'ad-yada 36 49 51 95 185 operans .. . aquam] quae operatur stulta 
turbat aquas F 9. viri] pros (exc 48) F hominis F viam] +«vpiov ® (exc 68) 
10. horrendam] + exe & & BH 11. et Iudas efc.} nas Iovdas apne Oepropov avrov 
22 36 51 62 147 sic nisi eavrov 153 «as lovda. Apxou rpvyav ceavrw 26 48 49 68 87 91 
95 106 185 233 

VII. 1. et in eo cum sanem] om et G& @ ® (hab 106) 7. ignis comedit] 
watepayev nup A 

VIII. 1. sicut terra] +aBaros. ws cadmy§ 22 36 49 (62 scr. cadnf) 87 95 147 158 
185 +aBaros ws arwnng 68 2. In] om & ® dicentes] om G @ ® (exc 
49 Q™) scivimus| pro bess & 1 B® 3. haec dicebant; propter quod 
non interrogabant dom] om & % ® 4 sibi] sibimet ipsi C regnaverunt] 
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per me, principatum egerunt et nescierunt me ;.argentum suum et Cod.Weing. (F) 
aurum suum fecerunt sibi simulacra; quemadmodum ad nihil 
5 redigantur. *°Coniri vitulum tuum Samaria: exacervatus est furor 
6 meus in eos: quo usque non poterunt mundari ‘in Istrahel: et 
ipsum faber fecit ; et non est ds; prop eo ely ‘ 
13° ‘ . ° ‘ . ‘ eorum ; et ulciscetur peccata 
eorum; ipsi in Aegyptum redierunt, et inter Assyrios immunda 
14 manducabunt. ™ Et oblitus est Istrahel qui fecit eum; et aedifica- 
verunt templa, et Iudas replevit civitates muris circumdatas, et 
inmittam ignem in civitates ipsius, et comedet fundamenta eorum. 
IX. 1 Noli gaudere Istrahel, neque aepulari sicut populi terrae; 
quoniam fornicatus es a d6 tuo, dilexisti munera in omnem messem 
a tritici *et area, et torcular ignoravit illos, et vinum fefellit eos. 
3 *Non inhabitaverunt in terra dmi, inhabitabit Ephrem in Aegypto 
4 et inter Assyrios, inmunda manducabunt. ‘Non libaverunt dmo 
vinum et non placuerunt ei victimae eorum ; sicut panis luctus eius 
omnes qui manducaverunt ea coinquinabuntur ; propter quod panes 
5 eorum in animas eorum, non intrabunt in domum dmi. *° Quid 
6 facietis in die mercatus, et in die sollemne dmi? * Propter hoc ecce 
ibunt ex infelicitate Aegypti, et suscipiet eos Memphis et sepelivit 
eos Machmas; argentum eorum interitus possidebit, et spinae in 
7 tabernaculis eorum. *Venerunt dies ultionis tuae, venerunt dies 
perditionis tuae et male tractabitur Istrahel, sicut profetes qui 
extitit homo spiritalis, a multitudine iniquitatum tuarum repletus 
8 insaniae. *Inspectus Efrem cum deo profetes, laqueus pravus in 
g omnibus viis ipsius. Insaniam in domo dei: confixerunt * corrupti 
sunt: secundum dies collis memor erit, dabitur iniustitia eorum et 
ro ulciscetur peccata eorum. *™Sicut uvam in deserto inveni Istrahel 
et sicut speculam in arborem ficus ; mane vidi patres ipsorum, ipsi 
introierunt ad Beelphegor, et alienati sunt in confusionem et facti 


IX 4. Cypr. Epist. lxvii 3; Spec. xlvi; Coll. Carth. Gesta cclviii 


regem constituerunt C 13. et inter Assyrios immunda manducabunt] om 
14. eorum] avrov HA 

IX. 1. terrae] om & & ® (hab Arm.) a dd tuo] ato xupiov tov Geov cov 1 
2. et1°]om%#® 4. victimae] sacrificiaCSCe  eius] avrasG&& 1H omnes] 
omnis Ce manducaverunt] manducant C S tetigerit Cc ea] ex eis Cc avrov 
© (exc 36 48 158 233). coinquinabuntur]} contaminabuntur C S inquinabitur Ce 
podvvOnoovra: 62 147 6. possidebit]+avro G (exc 51 153 233) et spinae] 
om © ® (hab & Compl) eorum 2°] om & % ® (habB~ Q) 7. tuae 1°] 
om & ® insaniae] + cov Gr (exc 91) © (exc 36 95 158) 8. déi] «upov O 
26 49 106 + avrov 36 51 62 95 147 185+ avrav 153 xupim 233 g. dabitur] om 
GiB eorum 1°] avrov ® et ulciscetur] om 26 om et OG @ ® (exc 106) 
eorum 2°] avrov ® 
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Cod. Weing.(F) 11 sunt qui erant dilecti sicut abominandi. “Efrem sicut avis evolabit 


Speculum 


Tertullian 


Cyprian 


Tyconius 


Tertullian 


gloria eorum : ex usuris et ex iniquitatibus: et ex conceptionibus ; 
12 ' propter quod si enutrierint filios suos, sine filis erunt, ab hominibus, 
13 propter quod vae illis est caro mea ex ipsis. *™ Efrem quemadmodum 
vidi in bestiam adstiterunt filios suos, et Efrem ut produceret in con- 
14 fixionem filios suos ; ™ da illis dmé, quid dabis illis; da illis volvam 
15 quae natos non procreet et mamillas aridas; “et omnes malitiae 
illorum in Galgala, quia ibi illos odivi propter magnas adinventiones 
ipsorum, de domo mea eiciam eos, non adiciam ut diligam eos, 
16 omnes principes eorum incredibiles. * Doluit Efrem, radices eius 
arefactae sunt, et fructum non adferet, propter quod etsi generaverint 
1> occidam desideria ventrium eorum. ™ Abiciet illos dS’ quoniam non 
obaudierunt eum - et erunt errantes inter ‘ 
X. 1 Vinea in maceria bona Israhel, fructus eius ubsrrimus secundum 
multitudinem fructuum suorum. . ‘ _ ° 
4 et orietur sicut gramen iudicium in incultum. . - 
6° ‘ ‘ et vinctum eum ducent xenium regi. 
XI. 9 Non faciam iuxta iram indignationis meae, non sinam deleri 
Efrem, quoniam Deus ego sum, et non homo in te sanctus, et 
10 non introibo in civitatem, post Deum ibo 


XII. 2 Iudicium Domini ad Iudam ut vindicet in Iacob secundum 
3 Vias eius, . . . secundum studia eius retribuet ei. *. .. In utero 
4 supplantavit fratrem suum et in laboribus suis invaluit ad Deum, ‘et 

invaluit cum angelo et potens factus est . : . in templo 

meo me invenerunt, et illic disputatum est ad eos. 


X 1. Spec. cxii X 4. Spec.cxiv X6. Tert. Adv. Marc. iv 42 XI 9, To. 
Cypr. Testim. ii 6 XII 2-4. Tycon. Reg. Sept. XII 4. Tert. Adv. Marc. 
iv 39 


10. qui erant dilecti] o: «BdeAvypeva: OG 48 51 68 87 95 185 233 sicut 
abominandi] ws o myarnuevas Ge 48 51 68 87 233 om 95 185 11. gloria] a 
dofu & 1 B® 12, propter quod vae illis est] + 3:07: apnea avrovs 1 14. da 
illis 2°] om 48 62 147 238 15. et] om GLY in Galgala] # 
Tadyodus 1 ' 

X. 4.et]l omG LB in incultum] em xepoor aypou G& % WH (em epnyov aypov 
Comp!) 

XI. 10. Deum] «vpiov & ZH _—ibo) wopeverde 22 36 49 51 [62] 147 wopevoovra 
95 185 

XII. 2, ut vindicet] wat exdiuenom 1 B (exc 106 war ereorpepe supra lin ab al m) 
in Iacob] rov IaxwB 1, ® (exc 68 avrov laxwB) 3. et in laboribus] hab Cod. 

Weing.(F) 4. et potens factus est] xa: eduvnOn 1, war ndvvacbn GH —_—iin templo 
meo] ev Tw ow Oy Of ev rw o1Kw pou A ev rw o1kw Oy pou H (36 Ay al marg) ad 
eos] mpos avrov 26 36 49 51 106 233 
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° . . . Cod. Weing.(F) 
9. ° tabernaculis 
12. ° ° ‘ ° vit Istrahel in 

XIII. 1 ° ° bahalim et mor . : . 
3- . ° ‘ ‘ sicut pulvis . ‘ ° : 
in. - ‘ego autem Dominus Deus tuus qui firmo caelum et Specu/um 

creo terram cuius manus creaverunt omnem militiam caeli et non 
ostendi tibi ut ires post illa  . : . _ Saluet non est praeter Cod. Weing. 

5,6 me. *°Ego pavite in deserto in terra inhabitabilis, *secundum pascuas 

illorum ; et repleti sunt in abundantia, et exaltata sunt corda eorum, 
7 propter hoc obliti sunt mei. 7 Et owe illis sicut panthera et sicut 
8 pardus secundum viam Assyriorum ; * occurram eis ; : 
‘ j , clusionem cordis eorum, et edent illos ibi catuli 
9 dine, et bestiae agri disrumpent eos. *°Corruptionis tuae Istrahel 
10 quis erit adiutor? ™ Vbi est rex tuus hic ipse salvum te faciat, et in 
omnibus civitatibus tuis iudicet te, quem dixisti da mihi regem et 
11 principem. "Et dedi tibi regem et ; ‘ ‘ ne mea, 
12 et habuisti in impetu tuo. 'Collectionem iniustitiae Ephrem abscon- 
13 ditum peccatum eius; “dolores parturientis venient ei, hic filius 
tuus sapiens, propter quod nunc non restabit in contribulatione 
14 filiorum tuorum. “De manu inferorum eruam eum et a morte 
liberabo . , . ubi est stimulus tuus inferne? Consolatio 
15 absconsa est ab oculis meis: ™ propter quod hic inter fratres sepa- 
ravit. Inducet dms ventum candentem a deserto super eum, et exsic- 
cavit venas eius, desertos faciet fontes eius, igee perexsiccabit terram 

XIV. x eius, et omnia vasa . p . - 

quia restitit dmo suo; in gladio decident et sugentes mamillas 

2 illorum defodientur, et pregnates eorum disrumpentur. * Revertere 

Istrahel ad dom dm tuum, propter quod infirmatus es iniqui- 


XIII 4. Spec. xliv XIV 2, 3. Spec. xxiii 


XIII. 1. bahalim] ry Baad G& ® (exc 49 rw B.) rw B. & (exe 153 238 ry B.) 
8. et bestiae] om et & B 9. quis erit adiutor] + co: 62 91 (supra lin ab al m) 
95 147 153 185 10. ipse] «a 1 ® et 1°] om & ® iudicet] pr xa: 1 
11. et habuisti] «a: avecxov Q* 22 (36 ab al m ut in Ed) 51 62 68 (87 scr avexov) 
95 147 1583 185 xa: ecxov GB 26 48 49 91 106 233 in impetu tuo] ev rw Ovpo pov 
G& £ ® (ev rw 6. cov 180 311) 12. collectionem] svorpopyn & ovotpopny G B® 
(exc 49 87) peccatum] adima 26 86 49 51 95 106 185 apapria Or O 22 48 62 68 87 
91 147 153 233 13. parturientis] pros & 1 B® sapiens] ov gpovrpos Q* 
nunc] om & 3 Q* tuorum] om & 14. eum] avrous iL (exc 153 avrov) 
om G ® (exc Q 26 avrovs) et] om 26 49 106 233 15. super eum] er 
avrous Q* 91 

XIV. 1. decident] + avra GO (om QO*) B® 2. propter quod] quia S 
iniquitatibus tuis] per iniquitates tuas S ev ras adic. cov & 1 ®B 
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‘Cod. Weing. 3 tatibus tuis. *Adsumite vobiscum multos, et convertimini ad dom 


. : tere peccata, ita ut non accipiatis 
iniquitatem, ond ut accipiatis bona, et retribuemus fructum laborum 

4 Nostrorum et aepulabitur in bonis cor vestrum. ‘ Assur non salvabit 
nos, in equos non ascendemus, iam non dicemus déi nostri estis 
operibus manuum 


Speculum 6. . *, Floriet ut lium, et mittet sndiees suas tent thus. 
7 ‘extendentur rami illius, et erit velut oliva ee et odor eius 

sicut thuris. . t 

9°. ° ° ° ° et © eontenshe eum ‘sleat iuniperum 
maturescens: ex me inventus est fructus tuus. 


XIV 6-9. Spec. cxiv 


3. Sumite vobiscum multos et convertimini ad Dominum Deum vestrum. Dicite 
illi: potens es dimittere peccata, ut accipiatis bona S  multos] Acyos & % 
(62 147 Aoyous woAAovs) sed ut accipiatis] «a: AaBnre Cr H et aepulabitur 
in bonis cor vestrum] om G © (exc xa: evrpupynce ev ayabas n Yvxn nyow 62 eadem 
nisi 7 Kapdia vow 147) B (26 = Cod. nisi nuor pro vywv) 9. ego] om & Q* 
(hab Q* *™9) HH (exc 26 49106) _—sicut] prego & O™ BH 


A RE-COLLATION OF CODEX & OF THE OLD 
LATIN GOSPELS (TURIN G VII 15). 


THE following notes are the fruit of some days’ study which I devoted 
in the spring of 1902 to the tiny volume which alone preserves to us the 
primitive form of any considerable portion of the original Latin version of 


the Gospels. It is this unique importance which must be my justification 
for going back upon work which has already been thoroughly, if not 
quite exhaustively, done by Tischendorf and Bishop Wordsworth: the 
edition with which I worked, and to which these notes refer, is, of course, 
that in Od Latin Biblical Texts ii (Oxford 1886), pp. 3-53. The list 
which now follows represents, with one considerable exception, the 
whole of the notes which I made: but I have not thought it necessary 
to swell this list with details about the abbreviations of the ‘nomina 
sacra’ (which would not always be quite easy to represent in type), 
seeing that they will be sufficiently discussed in Dr. Traube’s forth- 
coming treatise on that subject. 

Since these notes were first put into type, I have had the opportunity 
of seeing the notes which my friend Mr. F. C. Burkitt has made of the 


same MS; and in order to save the space of the JouRNAL, the agree- 
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ment of Mr. Burkitt and myself in making the same correction is signified 

in the following notes by the initial B. In all such cases the result of our 

independent labour may I hope be taken as definitive. 

Fol. 1a: the heading is caTA MATTH [not CATA MARC, as Wordsworth, 
pp. vii, xi]. 

l. 7 the space appears to require farisaei, which is the regular 
spelling of the scribe elsewhere, Marc. viii 15, xii 13, 
Matt. v 20, vii 29, ix 11, 14, xii 2, 14, 24, 38, [mot, as 
Tischendorf, farisei]. B. 

fol.2a1.7 bestaida m. 1, bedsaida m. 2 [not m. 3]: cf. on fol. 794 
1. 10 bessalda. It is extraordinary to notice how often 
the first hand miswrites a familiar proper name of the 
Gospel story : cf. e. g. in these notes foll. 18 a 1. 6 scribae 
(feribat), 37 4 1. 8 caluariae (galliariae), 44.4 1. 7 mariam 
(maxriam?), 484 1. 2 sadduceis, 734 1. 1 lebbaeus 
(iebbacus), 74@ 1. 6 sodome (sodocie?), 774 1. 10 
iohane : the most natural explanation would almost seem 
to be that the scribe was a pagan’. His worst errors 
are as a rule corrected by the contemporary m. 2, who 
acts throughout as a diorthota. 

fol. 241.2 iterum: the -um is in ligature, though not at the end of 
the line. B. 

1. 12 aute . .. erunt illi . . . es, is all that is absolutely clear 
in this line. Fleck’s autem responderunt is too long for 
the first lacuna ; Wordsworth’s illi omnes is too short 
for the second. The indications had already led me to 
suspect the true reading to be autem dixerunt illi 
dicentes when I noticed that the Greek too has oi 8€ 
elnav air déyorres. B. 

1. 14 quida . . . elian alii vere, is all I could make out in this 
line: but the space seemed quite sufficient for quidam 
autem helian, and our scribe writes helias elsewhere, 
Marc. ix 4, 5, 11, 12, 13; XV 35, 36; Matt. xi 14. 
[Wordsworth quidam autem eliam alii uere.} It is true 
that scribes are not always consistent with themselves in 
such matters: e. g. the fifth-century fragment of Cyprian 
de opere et elemosynis, Turin G v 37, uses both helias 
and elias. 

fol.3a1.5 eis dicere m. 1, eos docere m. 2. The correction may 
possibly be frima manu: it is not always easy to 

‘It is perhaps worth noting in this connexion that in Marc. xv 35 he writes 


helion uocat for helian uocat. See Mr. Burkitt's paper in the Expositor, Feb. 1899, 
p. 120. 
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distinguish m. 1 and m. 2 (but see below on fol. 4541. 7): 
m. 3, on the other hand, is as a rule very different. B. 

. 341. 14 dabid (i.e. dabit) m. 3 [not dauid, as Wordsworth]. 

.4a@1.3 after natione m. 3 adds esta or iesta—the esta is quite clear, 
but the i may be only a mark, not a letter. [Words- 
worth ista or iesta.] This third hand is almost as much 
of a puzzle as the original scribe: his penmanship and 
orthography are, if not illiterate, at least abnormal, but his 
date may well be as early as St. Columban. 

1.8 quidam [not quidem, as Wordsworth]. 

.461.1 I see no sign of abbreviation over the second letter of 
altum (alcum m. 1), and such a sign would be quite 
unprecedented at this date in the middle of a word and 
a line. 

fol. 541.9 The last two letters of the line are in ligature of un [not in, 
as Wordsworth]: B. 
unquirentes may possibly point to an original conquirentes, 
Gr. cuv{nrowvras: so in the next verse but one & has 
conquiritis = ovv¢nreire. 

.6a1. 14 terram is m. 2: m.1 wrote turbam. B. 

.641.4 et is the corrected reading, but there seems more erased 
than s: perhaps the original writing was si et. 

l.g creder (after potes), rather than credere, m. 3. 

credentii apparently, not credenti: cf. saluarii, Marc. x 
26. B. 

. 741.8 timebant [not temebant, as Wordsworth]. 

.8al.1  conseldit et [so Wordsworth] is not the original reading, but 
a correction (by m. 1 or m. 2) of consedisset: B. This is 
itself possibly a corruption of an ancestral cum sedisset, 
Gr. xadicas, 

941.1 fuer in quod m. 1: fuerint quod m. 2: fuerint in quod 
m. 3. 

1.2 habets m. 1 [not habetis, as Wordsworth], habete m. 3. 

1.3 in illa uicem: probably a corruption of in inuicem: cf. 
fol. 14 a 1. 6 where m. 1 has ille dignare for indignare, 
and fol. 19 4 1. 8 where in factums est doubtless repre- 
sents ille factus est. 

1.9 docuit m. 1, misreading im into ocu: to correct his 
mistake he then dotted the letters ocu and t, leaving 
only d and i, and went on to write mittere making. 
dimittere: m. 3 wrote de sup din, making demittere. 

1. 11 respondi+ et m. 1: respondés m. 2 [not m. 3]. B. 

fol.1oal.7 et inprobitas mulierem: I have no doubt that this is 
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a corruption of et introibit ad mulierem rather than et 
haerebit ad, as given by Dr. Sanday on pp. cxxix, cxliii : 
the true text (SB syr-sin) omits the words altogether, 
and the addition in £ appears to be independent of the 
addition in the majority of our witnesses. 

doxerit (i.e. duxerit) is m. 3: B. The spelling would be 
enough to show this. 

m. 1 certainly super illos. B. 

poeros m. 1, pueros m. 3, I think. 

optume wf uid. m. 1; opteme [not optome] m. 3. B. 

dom® m. 1: des [not deus] m. 3. 

iele (s¢ ille) m. 3. 

ani m. 1, corrected to eni 7x scribendo. 

the line is very difficult to decipher, but instead of quae 
uen|tura I read quae illi fultura: there are sufficient 
indications of illi (cf. Gr. air), and what may be the 
tail of f is visible, while uen|tura would (after illi) take up 
too much room, and there are no traces of any super- 
scribed line for ué|tura. 

.1341.7 apparently et annus a sinistra [not et unus a sinistra]: B. 
Cf. fol. 22 a4 1. 12 quiannus est dom, for quia unus est. 

ll. 13,14 ilis is supplied by m. 3 at the end of 1. 13 solely, 
I believe, because the illis of 1. 14 was already too much 
rubbed to be legible. 

.14@1.6  illi dignare (for indignare) m. 1: B. See above on fol. 
941. 3. 

.15al.2 animo+*sta: there is room for either one or two letters. 

1.6 ante me dixit m. 1: m. 2 wrote u over n, but omitted to 
erase the second e. 

.1541.2 apparently pullon [not pullum]. 

1. 14 aui autem wf uid. [not alii autem] m.1: B. Perhaps he 
meant a uia. Alii m. 3. 

.16a1,14 m. 1 had written neither f (in fici) nor b (in arborem), but 
apparently sicarhorem. Burkitt reads it scaphorem or 
scafhorem ; this suggests ovxogdpor, but the resemblance 
is I suppose a mere accident. 

fol. 1641. 11 m. 1 cum menses (s¢ cum mensis). B. 

fol.18@1.6 scribae is not the original writing, but apparently feribat. 
[Burkitt’s ferebat is I expect right. ] 

fol.1941.8 in factums: probably a corruption of ille factus, see above 
on fol. 94 1. 3. 

fol.2z0al.9 in ueritatem is not m. 1 but m. 2: m. 1 wrote honestatem 
(without in). B. 
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1. 14 the superposed mark is not over a, but over s, and is no 

doubt meant as a mark of erasure. B. 
fol. 2141.2 resurrexerint is not the original writing, which was apparently 
recsrexerint : Burkitt makes it re{-|spexerint a mortem. 

1. 13 eum [not cum] m. 1: cum m. 3. B. 

fol. 22a ll. 9, 10 maius his allius [not alalius, as Wordsworth]. 

1. 14 omnib m. 2, not m. 1: m. 1 does not (I think) use the 
abbreviation b=bus, except at the end of a line, and 
apparently wrote either omnih or omnil [Burkitt reads 
it omnis, which is probably right]. 

fol. 2241.10 ad dextera mea* [not a dextera mea]. B. 
1. 14 et unde est [not et unde et]. 
fol. 23a1.5 et sessionem [not ei sessionem]. 
1. 11 quomodo [not quomoda]. 
fol. 2341. 13 non may be erased (so Wordsworth) or may be only rubbed : 
in this MS it is often very difficult to distinguish accidental 
rubbing from intentional erasure. 
fol. 24a]. 3 et post triduum alium ut (s¢ aliut) excitabitur sine manibus : 
this reading solves a difficulty in Cyprian Zées¢. i 15 
(Hartel 49. 17)—the quotation there should run on with 
the preceding line, and the whole of lines 15-17 should 
be referred to Marc. xiii 2, and not, as by Hartel, to 
Matt. xxiv 2 and Marc. xiv 58 respectively. 

1.5 im montem [not in montem], cf. Marc. ix 31 im manos, 
ix 36 im medio. xiv 9 im memoriam Matt. xiii 47 im 
mare (Sanday, p. cxliii). 

fol.2441.2 bella m. 2: signa wt wid. m.1: Burkitt however thought 
m. 1 wrote hora. 

ll.9,10 uos ipsos m. 2: ua (or uas)... sos: the erasure 
consists of about eight letters, of which the third or 
fourth is apparently s and the last a: Burkitt detected 
that ipsos tra was originally written twice over. 

fol.25a1.8 frater is in rasura of a rather longer word, which apparently 
ended in -or: traditor would suit all the indications (and 
no word would be more likely to be familiar to African 
scribes) except that I could see no trace of the top of 
the d: Burkitt now solves the problem with p(rae)tor. 

fol. 2541.11 uiuente~ (sc uiuentem) m. 1 [of uiuente]. 

iactant [mof lactant]. B. 
l. 12 adorate is rather m. 3 than m. 2. B. 
fol. 26a1.14 dieb. is outside the line, and perhaps added by m. 2. 


* This should be added to the instances I collected in J. 7. S. July 1901, 
pp. 607-10, 
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fol. 2641.9 m. 3 adds in margin sues (sc electos suos): avrov is read 
within brackets in Westcott-Hort. B. 
1. 14 soli adgnosci (uf uid.) m. 1. B. 
fol. 27411. 2, 3 cuiusque olpus suum [not ojopus]. B. 
1.6 uerum: doubtless a corruption of an ancestral utrum. 
fol. 28a1.1 cum is unquestionably the reading of m. 1. B. 
1.4 bethaniam [not belhaniam]: Burkitt adds that m. 2 deletes 
the final m. 
fol. 2841.2 taedium m. 3 [not m. 2}. 
fol. 294 ll. 5,6 m. 1 wrote firstly subpedaneum (sc a stool), then corrected 
this to subterranaeum: the marks round ‘pedaneum’ 
are meant to bracket the word (compare below on fol. 
86 41. 4), and the s of Wordsworth’s sterranaeum is not 
a fully-formed letter, but a similar mark dividing the 
cancelled pedaneum from its substitute terraneum. The 
true word I imagine to have been superaneum (perhaps 
miswritten subperaneum in the exemplar), which accounts 
for both subpedaneum and subterraneum. I have not 
been able to find that this word occurs elsewhere: but 
the word dvdyaov here and in Luc. xxii 12 proved a great 
stumbling-block to the old Latin translators, and it is 
not I think over rash to conjecture that the ancestor 
of & represented it by some such bold expedient as 
superaneum. 
fol. 30a1.7 ili est (sc ille est) m. 3 I think [not ipsest]. 
fol. 3041.6  ilis is the reading of m. 3 I imagine [not illis]; there are 
only four letters. 
1. 10 ci [not cu]. 
1. 11 the last two letters under the erasure were apparently -ae : 
possibly the word was regulae. 
1. 12 hominum m. 1 [not heminum]. 
fol.31a1.3 posttea [not postea }. 
1.7  standaliziati m. 1. 
1, 10, tertio was perhaps the reading of m. 1 under ter me. 
1. 14 dixer- [not dixér-]: correct therefore Dr. Sanday’s reference 
to this passage on p. clviii. 
fol. 3141.1 cui [not qui]. 
fol.32a1.4 autem m. 1, possibly corrected manu prima into quidem. 
fol. 334 1. 14 I cannot see in the MS the dots which Wordsworth prints 
over the u of surgentes. B. 
fol. 3441.10 ex familiis [not ex famulis]. B. 
fol.35a1.5 et gallus is a correction: the original reading was set 


gallus. B. 
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1. 13 the i of iurare is im rasura: the original reading was 

apparently furare. B. 

fol. 3741.6 of the letters printed by Wordsworth in small type as due 
to the corrector, ce and ul seem to be only a retracing of 
the same letters: ul was apparently preceded by b: the 
lost word was something like ceauibulare: Burkitt’s 
cruce ambulare is doubtless right. 

1.8 galliariae [not galuariae]: Burkitt gives galliarie. 

1.9 bibere uinum [as Fleck: not uinum bibere, as Words- 
worth}. B. 

fol. 38a1.3 unum [not unun]: the -um is in ligature at the end of 
the line. B. 
fol. 38411. 2, 3 tene|bre [not tenebrae]. 

1.3 tota... usque: the m of totam is part of the correction : 
the letters erased were either three or four: Burkitt 
suggests ora. 

1.9 locus appears to be the lost word: the -us at least is 
certain. B. 

1. 10 the t of et is not im rasura, butm. 1. B. 

fol.39a1.7 de [not ds]. 
fol. 4041.1 the reading of the MS is perhaps a corruption of surgente 
in claritate filio dei. 

ll. 12,13 ihn illum crucifixum illum nazoraeum was the reading 
of m. 1, corresponding to the Greek "Invoiy rov Nafapnvdv rév 
éoravpopévov, B, The representation of the Greek article 
by ille in the primitive Latin version was often a stumbling- 
block to later scribes: I hope in a future number of the 
JOURNAL to collect some instances from St. Cyprian’s 
Testimonia in illustration of this point : meanwhile I may 
refer to Isa. i 4 = Zest. i 3 (Hartel 41.2); Mic.vi= 
Test. ii 12 (77. 4); Gen. xxii 1 = Zesé. iii 15 (127. 20); 
2 Tim. iv 8 = Zes¢. iii 16 (131. 20). 

1. 14 after surrexit follows, as marked by Wordsworth, an erasure 
of five or six letters: the first was e, the second 1 or t, 
the third e, the fourth c: e lecto occurred to me, but 
I could not easily make the last erased letter into an o: 
Tischendorf and Burkitt agree on et ecce, and this is very 
likely right. 

fol. 4241.14 iec**oniam : there is more room than for h alone—perhaps 
ih or hi: Burkitt reads iecmoniam. 
fol.44a1.5 somnis m. 2: fornism.1. B. 
1.7 maxriam: I am not sure that the third letter is more than 
a second ‘a’ begun and then starred for omission. 
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1. 13 
fol. 4441. 12 
fol. 45a@1.1 
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1. 13 
l. 14 


fol. 464 1. 8 


fol. 4741.7 


fol. 4841.9 
l. 10 


l. 14 
fol. 4841. 3 
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auté [not aute]. B. 

inple|retur (not imple|retur]. B. 

magis, I think, rather than magii. B. 

m. 1 wrote, I think, stellam cum audis|set autem. B. 

iudaeae is all by m. 1, I think: e is the letter in which the 
writing of m. 1 and m. 2 is most easily distinguishable— 
the latter tends more to make the top part of the e in 
a separate stroke, and also slopes the letter more—and 
here it seems to be the e of m. 1. 

ei iure et gadiume m. 1: ei surge et adeume m. 2: ei 
surge et adsume m. 3. B. 

in is not m. 2 but m. 1. 

esto illic m. 2: ethillio w# uid m. 1: Burkitt reads it 
ephillis. 

a domino profetam : the last five letters of domino are in 
rasura, though the correction is apparently made by m. 1 
himself: probably he first wrote adimpler for a dom per 
of his exemplar, and when he corrected it forgot to write 
in the per. 

secesit [not secessit]: B. The whole word is perhaps in 
rasura, 

fuit lucus is all by m. 2, but -us projects beyond the space 
occupied by the erased letters. 

siluestre m. 2: perhaps silue fere m. 1: Burkitt suggests 
diluster**, but somewhat doubtfully. 

ab eo [not et eo]. 

sad|duceis: the last six letters are in rasura of something 
rather longer: it is another instance of a proper name 
misread by the original scribe. 


fol. soa ll. 7, 10 nepthalim in each case [not nephthalim]. 


fol. 5ral. 11 
fol. 5141. 11 


l. 14 
fol. 5241.1 

l. 13 
fol. 53a1. 12 


inbecillitaltem [not imbecillitajtem]. B. 

m. 1 baesati (the lost letter apparently e or c), corrected 
to beati. B. 

bae*ti. 

m. 1 apparently wrote plangéltis. 

b*eati ut uid. 

etterra is no doubt only by error printed as one word in 
Wordsworth: the MS of course does not separate words 
at all in the ordinary way. 


ll. 13, 14 trans|sibit: the s at the end of 1. 13 is, I think, intended 


to be deleted, no doubt in order that the division of the 
word may comply with the rule that the new line should 
if possible begin with a consonant. 
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fol. 5341.9 
fol. 54a 1. 2 


lL 4 


1, 12 
fol. 5441.10 
fol. 55a1. 7 


lL 13 
l. 14 


fol. 5541.2 
1 8 
l. 10 
fol. 564 1. 6 
1. 7 
fol. 57a 1. 6 
lL 11 
fol. 59a 1. 13 
fol. 5941. 12 


fol. 6041. 3 
1. 6 


fol. 6041. 4 


fol. 62a 1. 13 


uesra [not uestra] m. 3. 

reus : ‘a is in ligature and over an erasure (apparently 
of -a). 

eri [not eri-, as Wordsworth]: the t has simply disappeared 
by the trimming of the page. B. 

vaca: the space sub rasura seems to be too much for 
p, and would suit r better: with diffidence I suggest that 
m. 1 wrote raca after all, for the curious hieroglyphic of 
m. 3 seems to me more like s than r. 

tu [not tu-, as Wordsworth]: again, as in 1. 2 of this page, 
the final letter is simply cut away with the margin. B. 

did not m. 1 write cau\sam rather than ean|lsam? The 
third letter is certainly u, notn. B. 

totum (rather totuum) is, I think, in imitative uncial of m. 3, 
not m. 2: m. 1 had meum. B. 

uxo|rem [not uxor|rem ]}. 

audis: the rest of the word is cut off with the trimming of 
the margin. B. 

iurabis Wordsworth: but the first letter is hardly like an i. 

reddes m. 2 [not m. 3]. 

eius m. 2: est apparently m. 1. 

quia [not quoniam as Wordsworth]. 

m. 1 had begun loqu-, but changed | to b and dotted qu, 
so as to make bonos. 

superius eos, rather than super iuseos as Wordsworth. 

in uicis et in synagogis [not in uicis et synagogis]. 

the supplement at the foot of the page I take to be m. 2, 
not m. 1. 

fures: the last two letters are in rasura, apparently of 
furti. B. 

sust: the letters erased are apparently fuit, which was the 
scribe’s first reading of his exemplar, corrected by himself 
to sustinebit. 

induatis m. 2, but indicatis, I think [not indnatis], m. 1. 

seminant is all a correction after the first letter: -ant is not 
in rasura because it is outside the line: the original hand 
therefore wrotes....|.., of which the letter after s 
looks like i, and the last two like et. Could he have 
read it simon et? 

Wordsworth’s note is somewhat misleading: quomodo is 
the correction of m. 2 for quomo. 

There should be no space between O and quia. Quia data 
probably derives ultimately from quid lata, the true 
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reading in St. Cyprian (Zés¢. iii 6, Hartel 119. 18), so 
that the reading might almost be transferred from the 
column for disagreements between 4 and Cyprian to that 
for agreements in Dr. Sanday’s list, p. lix. 

fol. 6241.11 faciet: m. 2 may have meant and probably did mean to 
correct facet to facit rather than, as Wordsworth, faciet. 

1. 13 m. 1 wrote potest arbor malos fructus face|re. 

fol.63a1.8 quo m. 1, qui m. 2: Wordsworth’s note might mislead. 
fol.6341.2 m. 1 speraminil|quitatem: m. 2 peramini inin|quitatem. 

1. 4 uerba mea: the original reading was apparently uerbum ea. 

fol. 63411. 4, 5 falcit [not fe|cit, as Wordsworth]. 
fol.64@1.6 con|summasset [not con|sumasset]. 
fol.6541.2 in regno caelorum [not in regnum caelorum]. 

1.5 mm. 1 was perhaps writing stridentium for stridor dentium : 
if so, he made the correction himself. 

fol.66a@1.1 optulerunt [not opluterunt]. 
daemoniacos [not demoniacos]. 

ll. 8,9 turbae multae is a correction, apparently from turbas 
multas. 

ll. 13, 14 hab|bent : the first b is dotted for erasure by m. 1, since 
habjent would divide the word wrongly. 

fol. 6641. 13 the letters under erasure were something like cacis. 
fol.67a1.3 estis [not haestis]. 
fidai apparently m. 1. 
ll. 12, 13 exeii|tes [not exeultes ]. 
fol.6741.2  fili di ends the line: the ii which Wordsworth prints is only 
a take-off from ti- of fol. 68a1. 2. B. 

1.3 the final writing—perhaps m. 2, perhaps a correction by 
m. 1—is hoc [not huc]: m. 1 may have written first 
i. . ic (?? istic or illic). 

1. 13 aquis is m. 2: m. 1 wrote aques or aquos. 

fol. 68a1.7 cum [not eum]. 

Il. 9, 10 op|tuleriunt m. 1. 

1. 13 bono animo [not bone animo]. 

fol.6941.1 audisset [not audissit]. 

1. 14 uenient in this line is not erased as Wordsworth’s note 
seems to imply: but on fol. 7oa@ 1. 1 m. 1 wrote autem 
uenient dies, and it is this second uenient which is 
erased. 

fol.7041.1 m. 1 wrote uenit, but himself corrected to ueniens. 

1. 12 m. 1 wrote apparently saluabitur. 

1. 14 fidest m. 2: m. 1 apparently wrote ex hoc. 

fol.72@1.7 inbecillitaté [not imbecillitaté]. 
VOL. V. H 
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ll. 10, 11 m. 1 wrote apparently abielei: m. 2 abiecti (all in 1. 10) 

and erased ei. 
fol.73a1.1 iebbacus apparently m. 1. 

1.5 ieritis item aut factio|nes [not ieritis ite magis actio|nes, as 
Wordsworth’s notes] m. 1: the words item . . . are of 
course a corruption of ite magis ad oues, the s of magis 
becoming the f of factiones, according to the most 
common of all the confusions to which our scribe is 
liable. 

fol. 74a1.6 sodocie? m. r. 
fol. 76a1.4 in ipso m. 1: the in is deleted. In line 2, in me, the in is 
so rubbed that it is impossible to say whether it is deleted 
or no. 
coram fratre meo m. I. 
fol. 7641.6 sequitur: loquitur m. 1. 
fol.77@1.1 profete [not profetae]. 

1. rr auté is in the margin, and must have been added secundis 
curts. , 

fol. 7741.5 surdei [not surdi]. 

1. ro iohane: the letters o and h are im vasura. Again a curious 
instance of bungling over the Gospel proper names. 

qui dixistis [not quid existis]. 
fol. 79@1. 10 chorozan, as Fleck [not chorazan]. 
bessalda is certain and should be in the text. 
1. 13 not syryan, but perhaps syryam, m. 1. 
fol. 7941.3 the q in quomodo is m. 1: perhaps he wrote q- = quae (or 
neq- = neque). 
fol. 80al.5 under the erasure is nisi filius et : it was just an omission 
by homocoteleuton after agnoscit. 
fol. 8041. 11 m. 1 wrote first panem, dotted the m and added s to make 
it into panes, just as on fol. 83a 1. 4 he changed 
aduersum into aduersus. 

1. 14 facere is again obviously the original scribe’s first reading of 

sacer-, which he himself made good. 
fol.83a1.3 duisum m. 2 in Wordsworth’s note is a misprint for 
diuisum. 

l. 5 the writing under ciuitas was perhaps causas. 

fol. 84a ll. 10, 11 potes|tis [not potes|tes]. 

fol.85a1.2 non signum of m. 1 is possibly a corruption grown entirely 
out of nisi (ni = non, si = signum), since Cyprian reads 
nisi Ionae, and omits signum altogether (Zesé ii 25, 
Hartel 92. 12; omit signum A*LB). 

fol. 8641.4 at eos of Wordsworth’s text should have been in small 
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type: it (or rather at eus = ad eos) is a correction by 
m. 3. I make the reading of m. 1 to be at tr(ip)la— 
whatever it was it was presumably a corruption ot at 
turba(s), Gr. rois 3xAorts. 
1.8 est: thes is by m. 2 i” rasura: m. 1 apparently eit. 
1. 12 Wordsworth’s note might mislead: m. r wrote fratris for 
patris of verse 50 (I..12), not for the fratres of verse 49 
(l. 11). 
fol. 8641.4 what Wordsworth represents here by square brackets are 
the same signs that on fol. 2941. 5 (Marc. xiv 15) he 
had represented by quotation marks: they are not unlike 
our round brackets, and are obviously intended to cancel 
the words enclosed. Erasure in the strict sense is hardly, 
if at all, employed by m. 1. 
fol. 87@1:5 The mark in the text calling attention to the supplement at 
the foot of the page is here hd [not ha]. 
ad calc. pag. spineae: the last letter but one hardly resembles 
aatall. I should not like to say what letter it is meant 
for: yet all the other letters in the supplement are 
formed quite regularly and normally. 
fol. 8841.13 seminatur hoc est: m. 1 wrote femina turba est: add this 
instance of b = h to Dr. Sanday’s list of confusions on 
p. exxxvii, and cf. fol. 86a 1. 2, Sanday, p. cccxxxviii: 
fol. 89a1.2 there is no line over Ix. 
fol.goal.2 i of dicens is in rasura, presumably of docens. 
fol. 90411. 7,8 melum m. 2: meluiam perhaps [me|usm, as Wordsworth, 
is not long enough] m. 1. 
fol. 91@1.13 eius m. 2: illis-w¢ ‘uid. m. 1. 
1. 14 faciunt in m. 2: factae sunt m. 1. 
fol.g141.7 absconsum Sacro [not absconsum ® sacro, as Wordsworth] : 
i.e. m. 2 wrote in over s, to make it read absconsum in 
acro. 
1.8 quod: dis by m. 2 in rasura. 
1.9 m. 3 prefixes pero [not pro] to gaudio. 
fol. 92a 1. 14 ignis is by m. 2 in rasura (not, I think, simply retraced, 
as Wordsworth }. 
fol.g241.4 caelof- [not caelor- |}. 
ll.6, 7 de thensauros suos: m. 2 apparently marks the final s in 
each case for cancel. 
1.9 mm. 3 superscribes -ess- over the latter part of transtulit, 
perhaps meaning transessit = transisset. 
fol.9341.8 eum is m. 3: m. 1 wrote cum. 
fol.g4al.1 sub.... ta: four letters apparently have disappeared. 
H2 
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1.9 dedit m. 3: m. 1 had written a longer word beginning 
with p (?:portauit or porrexit or pertulit). 

fol. 94411. 10, 11 ‘demit|te [not demitlet, as Wordsworth]. 
fol.g5al.5  finenis, I think [not fimenis], m. 3. 

1.8 dauit [not dauid]. B. 
fol. 9641.11 clodis [not clodos]. B. 
fol.9641.9 illim. 1: illis m. 3. 

C. 'H. Turner. 


FURTHER NOTES ON CODEX £2, 


WHEN passing through Turin in April of this year I was able to spend 
a couple of days in examining Codex Bobiensis (4) with the aid of the 
Oxford edition, and though the total result was not very large, yet 
the great importance of & for textual criticism seemed to justify the 
publication of my notes. ‘After I had written what I had to say, I found 
that my friend Mr. C. H. Turner had also re-collated % about a year 
before my passing visit. Our results, I am glad to say, very greatly 
coincide. It would be absurd to print the same collation twice over. 
Mr. Turner has therefore marked the readings of his collation which 
were also in mine with the letter B, and so I only give here the readings 
which it was not in his plan to notice, together with the very few places 
where we are at variance. 

1. Punctuation. There are two systems of punctuation in 4, neither 
of which is consistently represented in the printed edition. The scribe 
divided sentences by blank spaces and also by a point opposite the 
middle of the letters. Sometimes we have the space without the point, 
sometimes the point without the space, sometimes both together. The 
photographed page (fol. 414), which contains Mark xvi 6-end will 
illustrate each of these methods. After dixi and exposuerunt there are 
spaces left blank without a dot ; after fugerunt is a small space with a dot ; 
after discipulis, uidebitis, cum (1°), tremor, pauor, adparuit, usque (1°), 
tllos, sanctam, incorruptam, and before /i*, there are dots without spaces. 
I leave it to the reader whether there be a space left between orientem- 
and misit. Of these two systems, the space and the point, the space is by 
far the more important, because it represents the intention of the scribe. 
Points may have been added later; in the case of the MS before us 
they may have been added inadvertently. It appeared to me that the 
scribe of 4 after writing a word often allowed his pen to rest on the vellum 
while his eye was reading (or trying to read) the next word in his exemplar. 
The result is a number of fine dots at the ends of words which never 
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belonged to any system of rational punctuation, but are mere word- 
dividers, placed semi-consciously. The difference between these dots 
and the conscious work of the scribe is well seen in Matt. v.47, 48, 
where & has 
PUBLICANISICFACIUNT: ERITIS 
ITAQeUOS*PERFECTI 


Here the space after faciunt marks the end of the sentence and the 
rather thick dot after Q marks the regular contraction for -gue. But 
the dot after wos is higher up and much fainter: the pen simply rested 
on the vellum in making it and did not move, and I doubt if the scribe 
was aware that he was marking the surface at all. Most of the dots 
enumerated above from fol. 41a are of this character, as the reader may 
see for himself from the facsimile. 

This result is of some importance when we are considering textual 
theories which deal with systems of colometry. In such matters I doubt 
if any secure argument can be founded on the points of 4, though the 
spaces left by the scribe and his paragraphs may be significant. In 
the Oxford edition the paragraphs are carefully marked by indentation, 
but the blank spaces in the lines themselves are most capriciously 
represented, e. g. the MS has a space between superfuerunt and dicunt 
in Mc. viii 19, and also before Mc. viii 24, 28, but no space after 
colludit in Mc. ix 18. In Mc. viii 27 the small point comes immediately 
after uéa, leaving a blank before e¢; but in Mc. x 9 f. coniuncxit-homo and 
separet-et barely enough space is left for the dot itself. It would take up 
too much room, and be wearisome besides, to give a list of all the spacings 
which I observed and to correct the dots in the printed edition: in this 
respect the Oxford text, otherwise so excellent a representation of the 
MS, cannot always be trusted. Of course, where there is a dot in 
the printed book there is almost always a dot in the MS, but there 
are dots in the MS which are not inserted in the edition, and there is no 
distinction made between dots evidently intended by the scribe, dots 
which are very likely accidental, and dots placed by a later hand where 
no stop was intended by the original writer. 

2. The Text. As explained above, the following collation only contains 
a few points of difference with: Mr. Turner, together with some readings 
which he did not bring forward. As it now has no claim to complete- 
ness I have divided it into two parts, the first containing miscellaneous 
readings and the second some notes on the spelling of the compendia 
for ‘Jesus.’ I use &* for the original work of the scribe, 4¢ for corrections 
either by the original scribe or by the corrector called m. 2 by the 
Oxford editors. These corrections are all contemporary with 4*, and it. 
seems to me not unlikely that they are all the work of the same person, 
who was possibly the original scribe himself. The characters we use in 
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correcting our own handwriting are not always identical with the ‘hand’ 
we write in continuous script. Moreover—and I venture to think it an 
important point which is frequently overlooked—much of the work of the 
corrector of a MS is written over vellum that has been recently washed 
with a sponge or scratched with a knife. A scribe writing over such 
a surface has to face much the same difficulties as we have when we try 
to write on blotting-paper. All this affects the appearance of the hand- 
writing of the corrections, and its general tendency is to make us suspect 
the existence of ‘second hands,’ where perhaps no fingers have been 
employed save those of the original scribe going over his own work and 
correcting it as he read. In any case the readings attested by 4 do 
not imply.the-use or knowledge of any other exemplar than that from 
which Cod. Bobiensis was copied. 

For the third hand I retain the notation m. 3. As Dr. Wordsworth 
said (p. x): ‘The third scribe is much later, perhaps several centuries. 
. . « It is like the work of an amateur or owner of the book.’ It would 
be misleading to use the symbol 4 for his work. 


(A). Miscellaneous remarks. 
Mc. viii 11 (fol. 1 a, 1. 7) et coeperunt farisaei conquire és a// legible, if 
you hold the leaf up tothe light and look through 
viii 16 (fol. 14,1. 8).. cum isset dixit ill . . 

This probably stands for [et] cum [cognou lisset dixit 
ill{is], dut the letter before -isset looked rather like c. Yet 
rescisset would not fill the space 

viii 22 (fol. 2a, 1. 7) bestaiida &*, as J thought. C. H.T. has 
bestaida. J¢ seemed to me also that the correction bedsaida 
was by m. 3, as the Oxford editors say 

viii 24 (fol. 2 a, 1. 14) suspiciens.2* 

viii 28 (fol. 24, 1. 14) elian&: J did not think there was an aspirate 

ix 2 (fol. 44,.1. 1) mentem at cum &* 

ix 43 (fol. 8 4, 1. 13) suemanni &* (vid) 

x 2 (fol. 9 4, ll. 9, 10) temp|tantes 4 (sic): ‘mp’ is written in a liga- 
ture mp, while ‘np’ would be »p 

x 10 (fol. 10a, 1. 12) cum (misprint) | eum & 

x 14 (fol. 104, ll. 8, 9) dixit illis-|inice 2* (i. e. ‘inique’) 

x 23 (fol. 124, 1. 1) degins a paragraph in k 

x 24 (fol. 12, 1. 6) solomonem &*, sermonem &¢ 

x 25 (fol. 124, l. 10) acut 4*, acus &¢ 

x 47 (fol. 144, 1. 10) miserere 4*, myserere 4 

xi 2 (fol. 15 4, 1. 1) introeuntesibus 4*, introeuntibus uobis 4 

xi 25 (fol. 17 4, 1. 14) quisq- 2*, quis quit 2 

xii 10 (fol. 19 4, ll. 7, 8) ferro lauerunt 4*, reprobauerunt 4 
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xii 19 (fol. 21 a, 1. 2) tuo &* (vid), suo 4 

xii 36 (fol. 22 4, 1. 9) dicit -doms’ dome & (sic) 

xiii 2 (fol. 23 4, 1. 13) illi non &*, illis non 4 

xiii 18 (fol. 25 4, 1. 13) hic me &*, hieme %¢ 

xiii 33 (fol. 27 a, ll. 11, 13) a space is left between vv. 32 and 33, but 
none between 33 and 34 

xiv 1 (fol. 27 4, 1. 14) infidus 4 

xiv 6-47 was not collated by me, except that I verified amphoram 
quae (v. 13), and came to the conclusion that the addition 
of suis after discentibus and the correction of quae into 
aquae were by m. 3 

xiv 49 (fol. 33 a, 1. 6) quotidie 2 (sic) 

xv 21 (fol. 374, ll. 5, 6) Z think k* wrote factione eum crulce 
ambulare, dut* factione’ is perhaps nat quite certain 

xvi 4 (fol. 404, 1. 1) uiui di 2 (sic) ; the extra stroke that makes the 
last word look like di‘ is taken off from the opposite side”. 

Matt. i 17 (fol. 43 4, 1. 9) generationis (misprint)| generationes & 

i 21 (fol. 444, 1. 11) sic &* (vid), hic 4 

i 22, 23, fol. 44 degins at per prophetam (misprint) 

ii 2, 3 (fol. 45a, 1. 1) stellam cum audis|set 4* (so also C. H. T.): 
then (1) eius was added above the line, (2) k° erased every- 
thing between stellam and -set, and added the missing 
words at the foot of the page 

ii 13 (fol. 464, 1. 2) cum &*, eum m. 3 

ii 15 (fol. 464, 1. 7) bd 2, mot ha 

iv 21 (fol. 51a, 1. 2) 20 capital to zebdei in k 

v 30 (fol. 55 a, ll. 4, 5) abilice (misprint)] abilce 2 

vi 25-xiv 17 was not collated, except that in Matt. viii 29 (fol. 67 4, 
1. 2) J agree with C. H. T. that ii is merely a set-off. 

xv 30 (fol. 96a, Il. 7, 8) ielcerunt 2 (Gr. Zpepav), pro|cerunt m. 3 


(B). Compendia for ‘ Jesus? 
Me. viii27 for is read his 
ix 2 hi his 
4 hi his (= desu) 
8 hi hs (= zesum) 
25 hi his 
27 his his 


1 This refers of course to the actual reading of the MS: Mr. Turner’s conjecture 
as to what underlies it is very attractive. At the same time I am not quite 
convinced that ‘the glory of the Living God’ is wrong: comp. e.g. Lk. ii 9, 
Rev. xxi 23. As I pointed out in Texts and Studies iv 3, p. 94, ‘surgente. .. simul 
ascenderunt cum eo’ might be a rendering of éyep8évros abrov. . . cvvavéBnoay airg, 
on the analogy of Matt. viii 1 &. 
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Mc. x23 for i read hii* 
27,29 ,, his (dis),, Tis (ds) 
xiv 53 » hr hi® (= zesum) 
60 a fis" 
67 hie hi* (= desu) 
XV 43 » ihe Th2 
xvi 6 » ihe Th 


Only a small proportion of the corrections made by Mr. Turner and 
myself affect the critical value of the text of 2, except so far as they serve 
still further to illustrate the idiosyncrasies of the scribe. In a few cases 
monstrosities put down to him do not exist (e.g. Mark x 10, xii 39, 41, 
xiii 34, xiv 1, 3, 32, xv 27, 40; Matt.i 17, iii 6, v 30, 32, viii 29). It is 
especially pleasant to be able to read ¢emptantes in Mark x 2 instead 
of tenptantes', and to know that in Matt. viii 29 guid huc uenisti is not 
preceded by ##. In Mark xv 23 F. F. Fleck (the first editor of 4, whose 
inaccuracy is bewailed by all who have written on the MS) was right in 
reading dibere uinum and not uinum bibere; and in Mark viii 28, where 
& really has dixerunt illi dicentes in agreement with NBC*LA and the 
Bohairic, Fleck’s ‘ responderunt illi dicentes’ is. no further off the true 
reading than the ‘dixerunt illi omnes’ of Tischendorf and the Oxford 
editors. 

The point of most general interest brought. out by the re-examinations 
of & has been perhaps the reading ma/edixisti in Mark xv 34, where the 
late cursive hand here called m. 3 has substituted dere/iguisti, as in 
the Vulgate. A full note on this reading will be found in /. 7: S.i 278. 
I only wish to add here that the use of dere/iguist#i does not prove that 
m. 3 Was correcting & by means of another MS. The scrawl used by 
m. 3 can hardly be dated earlier than the seventh century, if so early, 
and doubtless the Vulgate occupied by that time a dominant position 
in most parts of Western Europe. Nearly all the emendations made by 
m. 3 look like the work of a reader who was. trying to make out an 
incorrectly written text as best he could. In Mark ix 26 m. 3 turns 
ueluemortuus into uelut mortuus, though the Vulgate has sicut mortuus ; 
and in Mark ix 9, where & has descendentibus, m. 3 adds eis to eke out 
the sense, though the Vulgate has z//s. Similarly in Matt. v 43 udi 
is rightly changed by m. 3 into tdi where the Vulgate has ‘uum, and 
in Mark xiv 55 facta is changed by m. 3 into fa/sa where the Vulgate 
omits. At the beginning of Mark ix 5 m. 3 supplies e¢ ait Petrus, in 
agreement with the Llandaff Gospels (Wordsworth’s L), where the 
Vulgate has e¢ respondens Petrus ait Jesu, but this may be only a 

1 The error was caused by misreading the ligature mp. This may be a convenient 


place to mention that the following ligatures occur in 2, mostly at the ends of lines : 
ci, li, ul, um, un, mp, or ur, is ns us, ct nt unt ut, en, 
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coincidence. The nationality of m. 3 is a point of some historical 
interest, for if it be a true tradition that makes S. Columban a former 
owner of 4, then m. 3 is the only hand that can be identified as the 
Saint’s (Wordsworth, p. x). But does not sesces (for pisces Matt. xv 36) 
point to an Italian ? 

In Mark xii 36 it is satisfactory to find that 2 has ad dextera, 
i.e. it supports Mr. Turners theory that the earlier Latin texts 
represented é« defav by the neuter plural of ‘dexter’ (7. 7. S. ii 610). 
In Mark xiv 62, xv 27, & has a dextra and in x 37 @ dextram, no 
doubt under the influence of the classical training of the scribe in the 
art of writing. In Mark xvi 5.therefore, when we find im dextra (for & 
rois defwis), it is probable that the final a is long and that the word is in 
the ablative singular. 

In the matter of spelling it is interesting to note that editors have 
correctly reported & to read guotidie in Mark xiv 49, a spelling otherwise 
almost unknown in Christian MSS earlier than the eighth century. In 
Matt. vi 11 & has cottidianum. 

With regard to the compendia for Jesus (or rather Hiesus), it is worth 
noting that the common Greek abbreviation iC does not occur, as the 
MS has hi* in Mark viii 27. In the two places where & was reported to 
give the common Latin compendium (74" Mark xv 43, zh" Mark xvi 6), 
the first letter is in each case majuscule and I incline to think the 
exemplar may have had a sign beginning with H, for there is very 
little difference between. Ih® and Hi". Certainly the authority of & 
cannot be safely invoked for the spelling zhesus. 

3 The personality of the scribe of k. This isa really important 
question, for & contains by far the most valuable text for critical 
purposes of all our Old Latin authorities, and it would be well if we 
could find out when and where it was written, and what qualifications 
the scribe had for his work. The tradition connecting & with 
S. Columban does not give us much help. If true, it might mean 
that & belonged to the earliest stratum of the Library at Bobbio, 
a thing not very probable in itself. Bobbio was only founded about 
613 a.D. By that time & must have been at least 200 years in 
existence and its text was out of date. It was not in the least the 
kind of book that would be mused in the seventh century, and it 
probably did not come to Bobbio until S. Columban’s foundation 
had become a famous centre of books. The analogy of Codex 2 is 
here instructive. Most of the surviving fragments of # are now at 
S. Gallen, but two leaves. (those formerly called @,) are still at Chur, 
and it is highly probable that the whole MS once formed part of 
the Chapter Library there. We know of at least two MSS (the 


1 In Cyp. 308", cod. S is said to have quottidie. 
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Sacramentary and the Cafifula of Remedius) that have been taken 
from Chur to S. Gallen?, but we know of none that have made the 
return journey. In any case it is more likely that ancient MSS should 
migrate to centres of learning and books, such as the great Benedictine 
House at S. Gallen became, than that they should go from S. Gallen 
to Chur, a place that once had been the centre of Roman culture and 
government, but was so no longer. I may add that the ancient con- 
nexion of Chur and Milan explains the presence in Switzerland of a 
North Italian text like ». It seems probable that # came to S. Gallen 
in a fragmentary state and only got there because S. Gallen had already 
become a famous repository for old books. For similar reasons and in 
a similar state 4 may have been brought to Bobbio. There is no 
trace in & of Irish influence; the hand is not an Irish hand, the 
spelling is not Irish spelling,.and the text.is not the Irish text of the 
time of S. Patrick *. 

The extraordinary blunders in the text of & have often been used 
to demonstrate the ignorance of the scribe. It is true that he seems 
to have been quite unfamiliar with Christian phraseology: a scribe 
who writes ueni ad regnum tuum in the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi 10) 
could not have known his Paternoster very well. But he was not 
ignorant of Latin, for his mistakes generally make well-spelt Latin 
words. Too much, I venture to think, has been made of his confusions 
of one letter with another; he seems rather to guess the wrong words 
than to misread the several /e/#ers. No doubt his exemplar had a form 
of long [, whereby ‘s’ is confused with ‘i’ and with ‘f,’ but this long f 
can be illustrated from written Pompeian tablets (Pad. Soc. I, vol. iii, 
plate 159), so that it affords no evidence for date or place*. But the 
spellings found in & are quite inconsistent with any theory that makes 
the scribe an uneducated man. His spelling, in fact, is what we might 
expect from his beautiful handwriting. I have elsewhere compiled‘ 
a list of spellings which agree with those in the best MSS of Plautus, 
but are hardly to be found in any Christian document except 4. They 
include deniuolus, deuorsoria, inlutis manibus, noum, optuma, optame, 
paraolis, pos nos, simulare, uolimus*, also ciuitast, similest, im mare, etc. 


* See Wilson's Gelasian Sacramentary, p. xlii; Planta, Das alte Ratien, p. 309. 

* See Bernard and Atkinson (Liber Hymnorum, ii 100) on the Hymn of 
S. Sechnall Audite omnes, and J. T. S. iii 95. 

* Another good instance is to be found in the tombstone of Gaudentia (a. p. 338) 
in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, of which a good facsimile is given in F. Steffens, 
Lateinische Paldographie i 12. 1 am glad to have an opportunity of calling attention 
to this useful publication. 

* Cambridge University Reporter for March 5, 1901. 

° Volimus is also found in cod. W of Cyprian’s De Mortalitate (Hartel 308", 
310° '*), 
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But it may be said that these ancient spellings are due to the stupid 
faithfulness of the scribe who only copied what he saw. From this 
point of view the misreadings of &* are of some interest, for they 
shew us the kind of words that naturally flowed from the scribe’s pen. 
Thus in Mark xii 14 the puzzling official word capitularium is given 
without mistake, but in the lines preceding instead of i” ueritatem uiam 
Domini doces we find that &* wrote honestatem uiam Domini dices, 
i.e. ‘you say that the Lord’s way means wealth.’ This is a fine per- 
version of the text, but nevertheless Aonestas is a good Latin word. 
In Mark xiii 12 the prophecy of persecutions makes the scribe think 
of the law-courts, and so frater is miswritten pracfor. In Matt. v 28 
the strange-looking eam sam is really causam. In Mark xiii 28 the 
scribe did not try to begin a Latin word with ‘dg’ as the edition makes 
him, but instead of folia adgnoscitis he wrote soli adgnoscitis ‘ye alone 
know.’ Of course these misreadings do not make true sense, e. g. 
Jatramus in the preceding line is ridiculous, but yet the misreadings 
generally make up something which looks like Latin. To crown all, 
the scribe, who stumbles over the names of Peter (Mark xvi 8 /) and 
of Mary (Matt. i 20), turns ‘how much doth a man.differ from a sheep’ 
(Matt. xii 12) into Quanto ergo differt homo Joue! 1 cannot help 
suspecting that Paganism was still alive when 4 was being written, 
and that the scribe was a professional copier of books, perhaps a 
heathen still or only a recent convert. Such a man would have 
what might be called a compositor’s knowledge of literature, admirable 
so far as it went, but stopping short of syntax. It should however 
be noticed that in Mark x 24 £* seems to have written so/omonem instead 
of sermonem, thereby indicating some knowledge of Jewish history *. 

The difference in general appearance between & and other Christian 
MSS, the beautiful handwriting, the traces of Classical culture in the 
scribe’s work, coupled with his surprising unfamiliarity with the Gospel 
phraseology—all these considerations point to a very early date. The 
text of & is practically identical with that used by S. Cyprian, and such 
a text was not used, so far as we know, in any part of the Christian 
world after, say, the death of S. Augustine. Thus textual criticism and 
palaeography unite in suggesting that 2 is one of our oldest MSS. 
I venture to think that we may consider it to have been written in 
the fourth century. 

No direct indication of the place of writing survives. There is no 
reason why we should doubt that it was written in Africa, the only 
place where a text like & seems likely to have been in actual use, 
but how the MS eventually reached Bobbio must remain for the 
present an unsolved problem. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


1 In Matt. the name is spelt salomon and salamc.. 
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SOME FURTHER NOTES ON THE MSS OF THE 
WRITINGS OF ST. ATHANASIUS. 


In the course of a visit to Mount Athos and a few hours spent 
in passing at Basel and Paris, Mr. W. E. Moss' and I had in the 
summer of 1902 the good fortune to see several manuscripts of 
Athanasius ;. two, B and R, which have been recently discussed in the 
J. T. S. by Dr. Wallis and Mr. C. H. Turner’, and five others which 
have not previously been noticed. These I shall call A K X Y Z. 

I propose first to make a few remarks on B and R. 


Cod. B (Basel A iii 4). Described by Dr. Wallis in the 7. 7: S. vol. ii, 
pp. 245 ff. On p. 246n. he says: ‘There is a phenomenon in connexion 
with the numbering of the quaternions which I cannot interpret . . . 
I have traced a tampering with the signatures of the quaternions to the 
end of f. 412¥ [from f. 117°]; the corrector has desired to move the 
quaternions five places back,’ &c. The explanation of this phenomenon 
is that the gatherings are not quaternions, as can be seen by looking at 
the ‘strings’ instead of the signatures. As I was only stopping at 
Basel between two trains I had not time to take: full notes of the 
gatherings, but I satisfied myself that the history of the tampering is 
this :— 

(a) The signator of the MS began his work on the assumption, in 
which Dr. Wallis has followed him, that the gatherings are quaternions. 

(8) After inserting fifteen signatures on this mistaken plan he saw his 
error and henceforth followed the gatherings, but without correcting his 
numeration. 

(y) Later, the signatures were altered to correct this mistake, each 
being moved back. 


Cod. R (Paris Nat. Grec. 474). Described by Dr. Wallis in the 7. 7: S. 
vol.iii, pp. 97 ff. On p. 98 he gives an account of the various notes which 
are written on the first and last leaves. To his transcriptions I am now 
able to make a few additions * :— 

(a2) The note on f. AY should be 

te'ca gud(Aa) v5. [i. €. rd0a Pidda, we |. 

(8) The note (i) on f. 1 is in red. I judged it to be of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. 

(y) The note (ii) seemed to be of the same age or a little later. 

1 Iam much indebted to Mr. Moss for many valuable suggestions, especially in 


connexion with the identification of «vpi{ov. 2 J.T.S. iii 245 sqq= 
’ I have enclosed in brackets letters which are represented by contracted forms. 
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(3) The note (iii) seemed still later, possibly of the fifteenth century. 

(e) The note (iv) is 8u(BAlov) doypar(ixdv) &y(iov) (?) dava(ciov) Oncavpd(s) 
in the same hand, I think, as note (ii). 

(¢) The note on f. 458 runs thus :— 

+ovrods Siro ris xvpi{ov dia iv XU eyévero + SF 
krnpiros dr(av) emapbor’ vmodns povaxo(s) aro? 
ayi(av) cai(av) ryv eriuno(ev) dixou rv é£od0 

I cannot quite rewrite this: it is obviously somewhat corrupt both if> 
spelling and grammar. “The best I can offer is :— 

ovres Toiro ris xupifov dud “Incod xpiorod éyévero médews* krquirns? Grav 
éndpOn 4 modus povayds and riv® dyiav Lopiay rip éripnoev dixou trav éfd8ar. 

I cannot construe this, but I take the meaning to be that the MS 
was taken at the fall of Constantinople from St. Sophia to the 
Monastery of Kyrizos and used to defray the expenses of the monk 
who brought it. 

The impression formed on my mind by the character of the writing 
is that it probably referred to the fall of the city in 1204 rather than 
in 1450, though the spelling may perhaps be regarded as favouring the 
later date. 

I must now turn to the more speculative question of the history of 
the MS. 

Dr. Wallis has suggested two identifications. He takes the monastery 
Tod Kupod Avovvaiov to be the monastery of roi dyiov Avovvoiov on Mount 
Athos. This seems certainly right: I would only add that the title 
xipov rather than dyiov seems to point to a time probably before and 
certainly not long after the death of Dionysius (i. e. about 1400). 

He also takes xvpi{ov to be Caryes on Mount Athos. This, I think, is 
impossible. Caryes is probably Kapvais, a dative plural which has 
acquired the force of a nominative from the fact that it was most often 
used in the phrase év Kapvais. By no possibility could it be corrupted 
into Kvpi{ov. Moreover, there never has been a pov) Kapvay, though 
what is now called Uperdrov was once known as #j Aavpa év Kapvais. 

But if we abandon this identification, what suggestion can be made? 

As the MS seems to have probably been at Dionysiou in the founder’s 
lifetime, his history may be expected to give us the clue. 

I therefore give an extract from a report made in 1706 by P. Bra- 
connier *, 

‘Ce nom (Dionysiou) luy vient d’un solitaire nommé Denys, né dans 
les montagnes de Castoria au lieu nommé Kyrissos. . . .’ 

1 I do not think that this is right, I do not understand it. 

? I do not know what this can be. 

3 dwé takes an accusative in modern Greek. 

* H. Omont, Missions archéologiques frangaises en Orient, p. 1001. 
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Surely it is quite probable that Kyrissos (now Goritza in the vilayet 
of Monastir) is the place referred to in the note, and the history of R is 
that it belonged (1) to St. Sophia at Constantinople, (2) to a monastery 
at Goritza, which bought it from a fugitive monk from. Constantinople 
after the capture of the Crusaders in 1204, (3) to the monastery of 
Dionysiou, which acquired it through the founder, who came from 
Goritza, (4) to Colbert, who obtained it through one of his many agents 
in the East; it would probably not be very difficult by a few days’ 
research in Paris to trace the exact channel by which it reached him. 


Cod. A. (Vatopedi 7). Vellum (34-9 x 21-8 cm.) ', twelfth century. 

In the corner of f. 101 there is a sponged out note which may be 
a date, if so it is perhaps <p, but I have no confidence either that this 
is right or that, if it is, it has any bearing on the date of the MS. I thought 
that it probably belongs to the second half of the twelfth century, but it 
is a difficult MS to date. It is written by probably ten hands, some 
good, some quite bad. ; 

The original MS was identical in contents with L (see 7: 7: S- vol. ff, 
p- 105), and is therefore probably connected with BL and, as will be 
shown, with K ; it is the earliest of this group. 

Bound up with it is another collection of Athanasian tracts, written at 
the same time and probably never separate.. These are :— 

1. f. 1. rod év dyiows mps qyav "AOavaciov dpxyremoxdmrov dhdetavdpeias 
émororn mpooipiov Sivayw Exovea Kai tpaywdiay ris ths éxKAngias tapayis. 
Arranged in twelve chapters. 

2.f. 24. drodoyia repi ris dvaywpncews hvixa €duyxOn id cevnpravod rod SouKd 

3. f. 32°. xara dpeméy nal xara caBeddavaev kai drodoyia tmép di:ovuciov 
émoxdrov dde£avdpeias. 

4. f. 42. mpds rovs év Adpixa émurxdmovus. 

5. f. 47%. mept micrews dpOodééou xara cafeAdavav. This is a long dialogue 
between Macedonius and Orthodoxus. 

6. f. 62%. Siddexros dpbodétov Kai dvopoiov, dpyeras awd tis émurrohis Tov 
ageBovs aeriov, 

7. f. 69. ebvopiov kai dpbodéfou érépa Biddexros. 

8. f. 73. Buddekes drroAdwapiov Kai dpboddEov. 

9. f. 80, rod atrod [in mg. m. p. rod dyiov "AGavaciov] eis rd pnrdv rot 
ebayyediou mept rov eis rov Kipiov éumasypod éAOdvres eis Tov Aeydpevor Kpaviov 
témov K. T,X. 





Cod. K. (Vatopedi, 5,6). Vellum (27-9 x 24-1 cm.), fourteenth century. 
This manuscript contains a note at the beginning, partially erased, 
which states that it was 


? These measurements, as those of K, are calculated from photographs, they are 
therefore probably not quite exact. 
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BiBXiov Bacdixdy Tod Kad,"lwary . . . erovopag 

Oévros dua Tov Oeiov Kai dyyeAixod oxjparos "Iwavah . . . 
Comparing this with the note in "MS Paris Nat. Grec. 1275, | Too 
edoeBeorarov BaoiWéws kupiov "lwavvov Kavraxov{nvod, rod . . . perovoyacGevros 
"Iwacad povayot . . . there can be little doubt that the emperor who is 
implied in the word Bacvxxdrv is John Cantacuzene who was associated in 
the imperial office with John V from 1345 to 1355, and then retired, under 
compulsion, to end his discreditable career as a monk. He lived for 
many years and founded a school of calligraphy which lasted for several 
generations. Its work is easily recognizable by the charming whiteness 
of the vellum, the beauty of the writing, a peculiar sepia ink of a yellowish 
tint, and a tendency to flourish marginal letters, especially those in the 
last line of a page; while in biblical MSS the rule seems to have been 
to give liturgical notes and mark the avayyécyara, but not the Ammonian 
sections or Eusebian canons. 

I hope that some day the Palaeographical Society may see its: way 
to publishing a little fasciculus of MSS which belong to the Joasaph 
school,—cod.. Evan. 568 (Burney 18) is a good specimen, but there are 
several more. 

The contents of K can best be given by reference to the table of —__ 
contents in B given in the /. Z: S. vol. ii, pp. 246-8. fa 

1. B 1-25 = K 1-24, except that the Disputatio contra Arium (B 3) 
is omitted in K in its proper place and is K 27. 

2. B 45-88 = K 37-76 with the following exceptions :— 

(a) The De sententia Dionysii, B 48, is K 47. 

(8) The Encyclica epistola Alexandri, B 50, is omitted in K. 

(y) The Zfistola Constantini, B 66, is omitted in K. 

(8) The Expiicatio, B 69, is omitted in K.. 

(«) The Zfistola ad Serapionem, B 76, the Historia Arianorum, B 77, 
and the De synodis, B 78, are K 66, K 65, K 64 respectively. 

3. B 26-44 and K 25-36 are arranged so differently, although 
roughly corresponding, that I must give the table of correspondences 
in full :— 


B 26=K 32 
B27=>— 
B 28 = K 36 
B 29 = —— 
B 30= K 34 
B 31 = K 35 
B 32 = K 30 
B 33 = K 31 
B 34 = K 33 


B 35 =—— 
B 36= 

B 37 = K 28 
B 38 = K 26 
B 39 = K 29 
B 40= K 25 
Bar= 

B 42 = —— 
B 43 =—— 
B44=>— 
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4. K 77-81 are notin B. They are 
77. Epistola praefationis loco scripta. 
78. Dialogus cum Macedoniano. 
79. Contra Anomoeum. 
80. Dialogus alter cum Macedoniano. 
81. Vita S. Antonii'. 

5. K has the Judicium Photii after the rivag, B has it before the wiv, 
as have also A L. 

From these facts taken in connexion with what is already known of 
the MSS of Athanasius it is possible to draw several conclusions, with 
varying degrees of probability. 

1. In speaking of the MS A I have shown that it probably belongs to 
the group hitherto represented by L and B 1-22. It is possible that 
K 1-20, 27 must be added to this group,—it would be almost certain 
were it not that the coincidence between LB A and K is broken by the 
displacement of the Disputatio contra Arium, and as between B and K 
extends beyond the twenty-first tract. 

It is probable that the displacement of the Déspufatio is an accident, 
but the other fact seems to point to the possibility that although L A, 
B 1-21, and K 1-20, 27 represent a common archetype, 4 B 1-25 and 
K 1-24, 27 represent it not directly but through an intermediate MS, B, 
which had added four tracts at the end of the twenty-one which were 
found in A. The relations therefore of the MSS may be put thus :— 

\ 
A 


rs i 
K BA L 
It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add that this only applies to 
the order of the tracts. It does not follow because a scribe adopted 
the order of tracts in a certain MS that he also adopted the text, 
instances of the reverse are not unknown in the MSS of other writers, 
e. g. Prof. Giles has told me of a notable example in the MSS of Theocritus. 
2. The differences between B 45-88 and K 37-76 (1) point to 
the probability that K is a descendant of the archetype of R, 2, 


(2) incidentally suggest that B is indirectly derived from the same MS 
and not, as Dr. Wallis thought, from R itself. 


1 I must thank the Rev. S. C. Gayford for pointing out to me that the Vita 


S. Antoni is not found in any other corpus of Athanasius. It is significant that 
it is the last tract in the MS. 
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(1) This is shown from two notes in R, quoted by Dr. Wallis 7. 7: S. 
vol. ii, pp. 99 and 249. The first note shows that the De synodis 
preceded the Historia Arianorum in R and that R inverted the order. 
K has the order of 2, and, as was mentioned above, also places the 
Epistola ad Serapionem after instead of before both these tracts, showing 
that besides the alteration in order made by the scribe of R and noted 
by him, there was a further change which he did not record. The 
second note shows that the scribe of R wished the De sententia 
Dionysii to be placed next to the Zusebii symbolum; B has observed 
this change, therefore, says Dr. Wallis, it is a copy of R rather than 2; 
but K’ has got the old order, which supports the suggestion made 
above that it is a copy of & rather than R. 

(2) That B is indirectly a copy of 2 and not of R is shown by the 
notes attached to the Sardican epistles in RBK (see J. 7. S. vol. ji, 
p. 250). R has a full and accurate note, B has a shorter and less 
accurate one, therefore Dr. Wallis concluded that B had abbreviated 
R’s note. But K has B’s note and K has been shown to be a copy of R 
rather than R, therefore either B and K have independently made the 
same inaccurate abbreviation of the longer note, or R’s note is really an 
expansion of B’s note made because the latter was perceived to be 
inaccurate. The latter hypothesis is far preferable. The only theory 
I can see which will account for all the facts is that there was an 
intermediate archetype between & and BR which I will call S; this 
contained most of the notes found in R, which was acted upon by the 
scribe of B and copied by the scribe of R, but it did not contain 
the longer note on the Sardican epistles, which is due to the scribe 
of R, and probably did not contain the note on the Defositio. The 
relations between BK R may therefore be represented thus :— 


A\ 


It will be noticed that this theory reinstates B as potentially equal in 
value to R, so that the study of K has not merely given us a new 
authority for the text of R but has restored us one which Dr. Wallis’s 
researches seemed to have taken away. 

1 K throws no further light on the position of the Depositio: it agrees with RB 
and has no note. I therefore incline to the belief that the note in R is really 
intended for the guidance of future copyists, and is not an indication of any 
difference of order in R. 

VOL. V. I 
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Cod. X. (Laura B 28). Vellum (18-5 x 14-6 cm.), eleventh century. 
This contained originally :— 
(1) Contra Gentes. 
(2) De incarnatione. 
(3) Disputatio contra Arium. 
(4) amopOeypara ray év aoxnoe ynpacdvrov. 
but it is now mutilated at the beginning. imc. xai yap xai ra dorpa 
éoragiacay x.T.A. 
Cod. Y. (Laura B 58). Vellum (23-7 x 19-2 em.), tenth century. 
This contains :-— 
1. Contra Gentes (the beginning is missing). 
2. De incarnatione. 
3. Disputatio contra Arium (incomplete). 
Cod. Z. (Laura r 106). Vellum (24-7 x 19-6 cm.), tenth century. 
This contains :— 
1. Contra Gentes. 
2. De incarnatione. 
3. Disputatio contra Arium, at the end of which is written é¢mAnpa6n 
avy be@ 7 Tov dyiov dBavagiov Kara dpeiov dpioreia, 
The beginning of this MS has been preserved by the fortunate 
accident of some leaves of a Chrysostom being bound up with it. 
It will be seen that these three MSS are practically identical in 
contents. Mr. Moss and I compated them for several hours to see 
if the texts were also identical, and found that there are a few accidental 
variants in X, though none of the smallest importance, but that ’V and Z 
are either copies one of the other or sister copies of the same original ; 
they agree consistently in the smallest details. It is impossible to say 
which is the earlier ; Z is slightly better written, but both are admirable 
specimens of late tenth or possibly very early eleventh-century writing. 
It only remains for me to add that the monks at Vatopedi and the 
Laura were so kind as to allow us to photograph the whole of the De 
incarnatione in KAZ. It seemed unnecessary to photograph X Y in 
view of their textual identity with Z. I have since developed these photo- 
graphs ; there are a few negatives which will be incomplete owing to 
defects in the film, but even if I am unable to go back to Mount Athos 
again, I hope that when I have time to collate the prints I shall be able 
to give a fair representation of the text of 4 based on the readings of 
LBAKS,as well as of Z, which is of course far the oldest MS accessible 
for the text of the De incarnatione, though it does not follow that it is 
best ; so far as I can see at present it seems to be independent both 
of B and S. ~ 


K. LAKE. 
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NOTES ON THE SUCCESSION OF THE BISHOPS 
, OF ST. ANDREWS FROM a.D. 1093 TO A.D. 1571. 


II. 


GAMELINE, chancellor of the king and papal chaplain (Feb. 13, 
1254—T. no. 161), was postulated on the first Sunday in Lent, 1254 
(Sc. vi 43), which works out as Feb. 14, 1254-5. M.(s.a. 1254) says he 
was elected by the prior and convent of St. Andrews, presumably 
referring to the Keledei being refused a voice in the election. 

Gameline is confirmed by Pope Alexander IV on July 1, 1255; and 
the letter of confirmation (T. no. 176) explains why the word ‘postu- 
lated’ was used by Sc. He sufféred from defect of birth, being ex soluto 
genitus et soluta, The letter recites that. on the death of Abel, the 
prior and chapter convened, and proceeded fer viam compromissi, 
appointing nine of their number to make choice of'a bishop either by 
election or postulation. The choice fell on Gameline, papal chaplain 
and chancellor of Alexander, king of Scotland. Four persons, Robert 
de Prebenda, dean of Dunblane, Simon of Kynros, clerk, and brothers 
Helyas and Alan, canons of St. Andrews, were sent by the prior and 
chapter to the Pope with the postulation. The Pope dispenses for 
defect of birth, and confirms. A letter of the same date (T. no. 176 
ad finem) was addressed by the Pope to the bishop of Glasgow com- 
manding him, in the usual’ terms, to associate with him two other 
bishops, chosen by the bishop elect, and to confer on Gameline the gift 
of consecration. He is still ‘elect’ on Sept. 20, 1255 (Bain’s Calendar, 
i no. 2013), at which date he had been removed from the council of the 
king for offences against the king of England. 

The consecration by William, bishop of Glasgow, was on secundo die 
natalis Domini, quo dominica habebatur, 1255 (Sc. vi 43). Dec. 26, 
did fall on Sunday in 1255. The delay between-the papal confirmation 
and the consecration may be accounted for by opposition on the 
part of the king and the members of Kis council. Gameline’s banish- 
ment in the following year is attributed by M. (s. a. 1256) partly to his 
opposing the designs of the king’s councillors, and partly because he 
refused to give them money, quasi pro emptione sui episcopatus®. 

Gameline died on the morrow of St. Vitalis, Martyr (which feast is 
celebrated on April 28), 1271, at Inchmurdauch, and was buried in the 


1 The writer will be grateful for corrections or additions to these notes. 

? On July 31, 1255, Pope Alexander IV gives leave to Master Gameline, bishop 
elect of St. Andrews, to retain for two years from his consecration the benefices 
which he had before his postulation. This is granted because of the debts on his 
church and the repairs which it and other buildings needed (T. no. 178). 


12 
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‘new church,’ close to the great altar (Sc. vi 43). _Wyntoun concurs as 
to the year of Gameline’s death (ii 258) *. 

WILLIAM WISCHARD (Wiscard, Wishart, Wishard). 

He was at the time elect of Glasgow, and was postulated June 3, 
1271, little more than one month after the death of his predecessor’. 
The Keledei were excluded from the election (Sc. vi 43). 

It is not till March 15, 1273, that we find the Pope, Gregory X, 
remitting to the bishops of Moray, Aberdeen, and Argyle to inquire 
into the character of the elect. The papal letter states that the Pope 
was satisfied as to the canonical character of the election (which had 
been fer viam compromissi) of ‘William, our chaplain, archdeacon of 
the same church (St. Andrews),’ but was not satisfied as to the qualifi- 
cations of the elect. If the forenamed bishops were satisfied as to the 
qualifications of the elect, they were to consecraté him, after receiving 
the oath of fidelity to Rome (T. no. 256). This letter makes no 
allusion to William as being elect of Glasgow. Probably Sc. is incorrect 
in using the word postulated instead of elected, for the former word 
would not have been appropriate in the case of one who had not been 
actually consecrated already, unless he suffered from some other canoni- 
cal impediment, which is not alleged in this case. 

The consecration of William took place at Scone, on Oct. 15, 1273 
(F. vi 43). This works out, as one might expect, as Sunday. 

William Wischard died on May 28, 1279, at Merbotill (in the deanery 
of Teviotdale), and was buried on June 2, in the ‘new church’ at 
St. Andrews, before the altar: Sc. (vi 43), which points out that the 
day of his burial was the anniversary of his election ; but, as we have 
seen, this is in error. Lanercost (103) agrees as to the year of his death. 


1 Lanercost (84) is wrong in placing his death in 1268, for he confirms a charter 
April 14, 1271 (North Berwick, 23). 

Two charters (Kal. Aug. 1248, and iv Non. Sept. 1248) make mention of Gamaliel 
(sic) bishop of St. Andrews (R.P.S.A. 121, 174). The dates (if genuine) are fatal 
to identifying Gamaliel and Gameline. But one cannot but suspect that the charters 
(if not wholly forgeries) belong to the time of Gameline, and were subsequently 
furnished with dates by some ignorant scribe who wrongly expanded a contracted 
form of the name Gameline. 

2 Sc. (vi 43) says the postulation was on June 2 (iv. Non. Iunii) ; but we are so 
fortunate as to possess the draft of the letter of the chapter announcing the election 
and praying for the Pope's confirmation (R.M. 338). There it is said that the 
assent of the king having been, ‘ iuxta regni consuetudinem,’ sought and obtained, 
they appointed the morrow of SS. Marcellinus and Peter (which feast is on June 2) 
1271, being Wednesday, for the election. Now, the Sunday Letter for 1270-1 
being D, June 2 fell on Tuesday, which fits in correctly with the statement of the 
letter of the chapter. The compromissarii were seven in number, six of the canons 
(including John, the prior) and the archdeacon of Lothian. Having gone apart 
they were unanimous in choosing ‘ W. the archdeacon of our church.’ 
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WILLIAM FRASER, chancellor of the kingdom, dean of Glasgow. 

On the day of St. Nicholas (Dec. 6) 1279, William Fraser, dean of 
Glasgow (he does not style himself elect of St. Andrews), obliges him- 
self for a debt of 2oolb. sterling incurred by the chapter of Glasgow 
‘pro arduis nostris negociis in Curia Romana promovendis.’ His - 
brothers, Sir Symon Fraser, knight, and Andrew Fraser, are his ‘ fide- 
jussores ’ (R.G. i. 193-5). We cannot but conjecture that this money 
was for expediting his bulls. 

Elected August 4, 1279 (Sc. vi 44). The letter of confirmation from 
Pope Nicholas III, dated May 21, 1280, relates that the election was 
per viam compromissi. The ‘compromissarii’ were the prior, the sub- 
prior (the text reads probably in error ‘superiori’), six canons, and the 
archdeacon of St. Andrews, all named. They unanimously chose 
William, then dean of Glasgow. Proctors were sent to Rome, and, 
according to custom, the decree of the election was examined by three 
cardinals. The election was confirmed by the Pope (T. no. 276). 

According to Sc. (vi 4) Fraser was consecrated at the Roman court 
by Pope Nicholas on May 19, 1280. 

The letter of confirmation already referred to, dated May 21, contains 
the expression ‘tibique munus consecrationis ostris manibus duximus 
impendendum.’ This is worth noticing ; for sometimes the expression 
that a consecration was by the Pope means no more than that it was by 
his command or commission '. 

Fraser died Aug. 20, 1297, at Artuyl (in France), and was buried 
at Paris in the church of the Preaching Friars (Sc. vi 44). His heart 
was brought to Scotland, and by his successor, Lamberton, was deposited 
in the wall of the church of St. Andrews near the tomb of bishop 
Gameline (zdid.)*. 

WILLIAM DE LAMBERTON (Lambirton, Lambyrton), then 
chancellor of Glasgow. 

Elected Nov. 5, 1297, ‘exclusis penitus Keldeis tunc, sicut et in 
duabus electionibus praecedentibus’ (Sc. vi 44). The election was 
per viam compromissi, the ‘compromissarii’ being the prior, the sub- 
prior, the archdeacon, and four others, being canons, all named. The 


1 He had served as envoy to England July 10, 1277; and again Feb. 20, 1278; 
and again April 10, 1279 (B.C. ii pp. 23, 24, 48). Oct. 3, 1289, he and others were 
accredited to treat with the ambassadors of the king of Norway (sbid. ii 96). At the 
end of 1290 the seven earls of Scotland and the community of the realm complain 
of W. bishop of St. Andrews and John Comyn as guardians (ibid, ii 109). He had 
a brother Simon (ibid. ii 103). 

* On March 23, 1277, Master William Fraser, dean of Glasgow, chancellor of 
Alexander, king of Scotland, receives from Nicholas III a dispensation to hold 
one benefice with cure of souls in addition to the deanery and the church of Ar, 
(Ayr). C.P.R. i 454. 
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votes were given unanimously for Lamberton, chancellor of the church 
of Glasgow, who consented within the lawful time, and went to the 
Apostolic See, with three canons as proctors of the chapter. The 
election was confirmed by the Pope (Boniface VIII), who caused 
Lamberton to be consecrated by M[{atthew], cardinal bishop of Porto’. 
The consecration would probably be shortly before the letter of the 
Pope dated Rome, at St. Peter’s, June 17, 1298 (T. no. 362). There 
is no reason for questioning the accuracy of Sc. (vi 44), who gives 
June 1, 1298, as the.date of the consecration®. He is found returning 
from Flanders July 8, 1299 (B.C. ii 271), and was chosen to be one of 
the guardians of.the realm, Aug. 12, 1299 (#did. ii 525). 

Lamberton died (date not given) in the priors chamber of the 
monastery of St. Andrews, and was buried in the great church, on 
the north of the great altar, June 7, 1328 (Sc. vi 44). The place 
of his grave is more particularly described by W. (viii 23). 

Dr. J. Maitland Thomson, Curator of the Historical Department of 
H.M. General Register House, Scotland, has called my attention to 
Exchequer Rolls, i 109, from which one would be led to believe that 
Lamberton.died two days before Whit-Sunday, 1328. Whit-Sunday in 
that year fell on May 22. The interval between May 20 and June 7 
(the day of his burial) seems long *. 


1 See Ciaconius (ii 265). This was Matthew de Aquasparta. He died 1302. 
According to a representation made by Edward I to the Pope, Lamberton’s election 
was made ‘par force et par destresce,’ to which the chapter was subjected by 
William Wallace and his adherents. The king also states that ‘Mestre William 
Comyn frere au Conte de Boghan [Buchan]’ was elected (Palgrave’s Documents 
and Records, 332, 339). Comyn, it is true, objected to the validity of Lamberton’s 
election, but, so far as appears, only on the ground that he, as provost of the 
church of St. Mary (in St. Andrews), ought to have been admitted to the celebra- 
tion of the election, and was in fact excluded. (See the letter of Boniface VIII, 
May 7, 1298, to Comyn, printed in Stevenson's Documents illustrative of the History 
of Scotland, ii 289.) 

2 Like Robert Wyschart, bishop of Glasgow, he on several occasions swore fealty 
to Edward I, and as frequently broke his oath. He was a prisoner (in chains, by 
order of Edward 1, Aug. 7, 1306) at the castle of Winchester (Rymer), He 
again took the oath of fealty to Edward, August 11, 1308 (sbid.). In Palgrave’s 
Documents and Records, i pp. 322-40, the English view of his conduct is set forth 
at length. He was freed from Winchester castle to ge to Rome June 1, 1308 
(B.C. iii 25). 

3 An attempt was made by Edward I (repeated by Edward II) to get the Pope 
to appoint Thomas de Riveriis, a Franciscan, to the see of St. Andrews, which, it 
was alleged by Edward I, was vacant through the deposition of Lamberton, con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment as a traitor. Edward II protested to Pope 
John XXII that Clement V had actually conferred the see on this Thomas. Pope 
John replied, on Sept. 18, 1317, that the Registers had been carefully searched, and 
that no record of the appointment of Thomas could be found. He asks King Edward 
to send him the apostolic letters to which he had referred (T. no. 417). We hear 
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JAMES BEN (Bene, Bane).—In one of the MSS of Scotichronicon 
(vi 45) the heading of the chapter gives the name as ‘ Jacobus Benedict.’ 
Keith (Catalogue, Russel’s edition, p. 23) suggests, with probability, 
that ‘ Jacobus Bene dictus’ in a contracted form (‘ Jacobus Bene dict’) 
may have given rise to the reading)’, archdeacon of St. Andrews 
(Sc. ; W. ii 375), canon of Aberdeen and prebendary of Cruden (C.P.R. 
ii 286). 

Twelve days after the burial of Lamberton the chapter proceeded 
(June 19, 1328) to an election. By- calculation we find that the day 
was a Sunday. Some of the votes were given for James Ben, archdeacon 
of St. Andrews [and papal chaplain, T. no, 472]; and some were given 
for Alexander Kininmonth, archdeacon of Lothian. As usual, the 
number of votes for each is not recorded. Ben was at the time at 
the papal court, and before the news of the election reached him, he had 
been advanced to the see by John XXII. Alexander Kyninmonth went 
to Avignon to prosecute his claim ; he found St. Andrews already filled 
up, but the Pope provided him to the see of Aberdeen (Sc. vi 45). 

In a letter of John XXII to ‘James bishop of St. Andrews’ 
(T. no. 472) dated Avignon, Aug. 1, 1328, the Pope states that 
during the life of William de Lamberton he had resolved to reserve 
the see of St. Andrews to his own provision. There is no reference 
to an election by the chapter. James is appointed, and the Pope had 
caused him to be consecrated by Bertrand, bishop of Tusculum ?, 
A letter of the Pope to King Robert I, dated Oct. 15, 1328, com- 
mending Ben, is printed by T. (no. 473). 

After the battle of Dupplyn (Aug. 12, 1332) in fear of the English 
he bade farewell to the prior and canons of St. Andrews, and sailed 
for Flanders. He arrived shortly afterwards at Bruges, and died 
Sept. 22, 1332 (Sc. Z¢.). The date of his death is confirmed by the 
inscription on his monument in the church of the canons regular of 
Eckchot (Akewod. Sc.). He is styled in the epitaph ‘ Iacobus, dominus 
de Biurt (sic), episcopus S. Andreae in Scotia, nostrae religionis.’ Keith 
(from a memoir belonging to the Scots College in Paris). 

His death was known to the Pope before Nov. 3, 1332 (C.P.R. 
ii 384)*. 
no more of this. Particulars as to the excommunication of the bishops of 
St. Andrews, Moray, Dunkeld, and Aberdeen by the Pope will be found in C.P.R. 
ii 191, 192, 199. 

2 Some late writers, thus misled, call him ‘ James Bennet.’ 

? This cardinal was a French Franciscan, of great repute for learning, and known 
as Doctor famosus. He died in 1330, or, according to Luke Wadding, in 1334. 
Ciaconius, ii 415. 

’ A few other particulars as to Ben from sources unknown to Keith may here be 
added. On Nov. 26, 1329, the Pope appropriated to James and his successors in 
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After the death of Ben the see was long vacant; according to Sc. 
(vi 45) for nine years, five months and eight days’. It would seem 
that the farewell taken by Ben of the prior and canons must have 
been a resignation, or, at least, understood as such ; for on August 18, 
1332, WILLIAM BELL, dean of Dunkeld’, was elected by the 
canons of St. Andrews, the Keledei being excluded, and now making 
no claim to a voice. He resorted to the papal court at Avignon; but 

‘*through the opposition of many’ he failed to obtain confirmation. 
At length, depressed by age and afflicted by blindness, he surrendered 
any right he had obtained by reason of his election. He eventually 
returned from the papal court in the train of Landells, after the con- 
secration of the latter to the bishopric, entered the Priory of St. Andrews, 
and died Feb. 7, 1342 (Sc. #did.). 

During the wars several efforts were made by the English crown 
to secure an English partisan for the see. Edward III first suggested 
to the Pope Master Robert de Ayleston (or Ingleston), archdeacon 
of Berkshire, but the Pope declined him. Again on July 24, 1333, 
Master Robert de Tanton was recommended to the Pope (B.C. 
iii 195). 

WILLIAM DE LANDALLIS (Landel, Landells, Laundelys), 
rector of Kinkel in the diocese of Aberdeen. 

Feb. 18, 1342, Benedict XII appoints William, rector of the church of 
Kinkel, in the diocese of Aberdeen. The Pope’s letter of this date 
recounts that on the vacancy of the see by the death of James, the prior 
and chapter elected William Bell, dean of Dunkeld, concorditer, per 
Jormam compromissi; that the elect had gone to the papal court to 
seek confirmation ; but had eventually for various causes, non ‘amen 
persone sue vitio, spontaneously resigned all right arising out of the 
election into the hands of the Pope. Before the resignation the Pope 
declares that he had judged that in all such cases of resignation of an 
election the appointment should be reserved to himself. He accordingly 
appoints William, but he adds that he took into account the strong 


the see of St. Andrews the parish church of Monimele, value forty marks. His 
predecessor, William, had built at Monimele a manor (C.P.R. ii 303). A com- 
position between Adam de Pontefract, prior of Coldingham, and James, bishop of 
St. Andrews, Jan. 16, 1330-1 is preserved (Correspondence of the Priory of Colding- 
ham, Surtees Society, pp. 18, 19). On June 16, 1332, John XXII wrote to James, 
bishop of St. Andrews, thanking him for 4{[000 1] florins offered as a subsidy against 
the heretics, and sent by John de Leys, canon of Glasgow, and Adam de Dornach 
(C.P.R. ii 504). 

* I have not been able to make this exactly square with facts ; but it comes pretty 
close to reality. 

? There is a mandate of John XXII (Nov. 11, 1329) addressed to ‘ William Bell, 
dean of Dunkeld,’ and two others. C.P.R. ii 301. 
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recommendations of William that had been sent to him by the prior 
and chapter (T. no. 550)". 

Bower (Sc. vi 45) gives the date of William’s appointment as Feb. 18, 
thus exactly corresponding with the date of the papal letter. The letter 
is addressed to William as ‘elect’ (i.e. as chosen by the Pope) which 
shows that he was not then consecrated. Sc. (ébid.) gives the date 
of his consecration as March 17. And this falls in well with the Pope’s 
mandate to William, dated March 18, to betake himself to his diocese, 
having been consecrated by Peter, bishop of Palestrina (C.P.R. ii 557)?. 

He died in the monastery of St. Andrew’s, 1385, Sept. 23 (in festo 
Sancte Tecle, virginis), Sc. vi 46°; and was buried in the floor of the 
great church before the door of the vestibule (that is, the vestry or 
sacristy), ibid. * 

STEPHEN DE PA (Pai, Pay, W. iii 26), prior of St. Andrews, 
was elected by the chapter after the death of Landells, presumably 
in October, 1385. Carrying the decree of his election and letters 
commendatory from the king of Scots, he was taken prisoner at sea 
‘by pirates,’ and carried captive to England. Shrinking from burdening 
the monastery with the cost of his ransom, more particularly because of 
the expenses involved through the burning of the church of St. Andrews 
seven years previously, he preferred to remain in England. He was 
soon after taken ill at Alnwick, and there died (Sc. vi 46) on March 2, 
1385 (i.e. 1385-6). Sc. vi 53. 

WALTER TRAIL (Trayl, Treyle). In 1378 he was official of 
Glasgow, M.A., and a licentiate in canon and civil law (C.P.R. Pet. 
vol. i 540). In 1380 he was a doctor of canon and civil law, papal 
chaplain and auditor (did. 555). In 1382 he was treasurer of Glasgow 
(tid. 564). His petition for the deanery of Dunkeld was granted by 
Clement VII (anti-Pope) in November, 1380 (id. 555). 

* Bower (Sc. vi 45) mentions that he had been strongly recommended to the 


Pope by the kings of Scotland and France, as well as by the chapter of St. 
Andrews. 

? Peter de Prato, a Frenchman, created cardinal bishop of Praeneste (Palestrina) 
by John XXII. He died in 1361. Ciaconius, ii 416. 

’ Keith, in error, makes S. Thecla’s day to be Oct. 15. But there can be no 
doubt what day is intended, for the Cupar MS. of Sc. reads ‘in festo S, Tecle sive 
Adamnoli.’ In Scotland the feast of S. Adamnan rather overshadowed the com- 
memoration of S, Thecla on Sept. 23. See the Kalendar of Missale de Arbuthnott 
(cxi), and Breviarium Aberdonense (pars estiv. Propr. Sanct. fol. cxiiii verso). 

* Keith gives many references to evidence from charters. There are many notes 
of papal writs to this bishop in C.P.R. vols. iii, iv. They chiefly relate to adminis- 
tration and discipline. In 1381 (June 3) he is described as feeble and broken with 
age, and is granted an indult by Clement VII (anti-Pope) to use ovis et quibuslibet 
lacticiniis twice or thrice daily in Lent and other fasts. His confessor is also 
allowed to commute his life-long vow to fast on Wednesdays into other works of 
piety. C.P.R. iv 243. 
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There is a /acuna here in the papal registers. Bower says his 
appointment was of the spontaneous provision of Clement VII (anti- 
Pope), adding that Trail was gratiose bullis expeditus (Sc. vi 46). But 
we do not possess any decisive statement as to the date of his appoint- 
ment. Dr. Maitland Thomson has pointed out to the editor that 
‘From the account of the custumers of St. Andrews for the period, 
March 16, 1384-5, to March 31, 1386 (Zxch. Rolls, iii 137-8), it 
appears that the see had become vacant during that period.’ This falls 
in well with the date assigned above to the death of Pay. We find 
Trail bishop of St. Andrews Feb. 15, 1386, when he was granted 
a faculty to hear and decide first appeals to Rome (C.P.R. iv 252). 
This shows that Pay must have resigned his claim, or that his claim was 
disregarded by the Pope. But Bower (Sc. vi 46) assigning Trail’s death 
to the year 1401, tells us he sat as bishop sixteen years. The election 
by the chapter after Trail’s death was, according to Wyntoun (iii 79), 
July 1, 1401. Supposing that Trail died early in June, this would give 
us Trail’s appointment as in June, 1385. This is obviously too early 
by some months, at least. 

We find Walter as conservator of the privileges and rights of the 
Scottish Church on July 18, 1388 (R.M. p. 350). 

An inquisition about the ‘scolarlandis’ of Ellon made before Walter 
in 1387 (neither month nor day is recorded) leaves no doubt that 
Walter had been bishop for a year before the inquisition was made 
(R.A. i 177-8). 

Trail died in the castle of St. Andrews, which he had built from the 
foundation, 1401 (Sc. vi 46; Pluscarden x 17; Wyntoun iii 79), and 
some time before July 1, when the election (by the chapter) of his 
successor was held (Wyntoun /.¢.). He was buried in the cathedral 
close to the great altar to the north intra (? infra) pulpitum (Sc. vi 46)'. 

On the death of Trail, THOMAS STEWART, archdeacon of 
St. Andrews, an illegitimate son of Robert II, was elected on July 1, 
1401 ‘be concord electioune’ (W. iii 80); but though the election was 
‘admitted’ (i.e. probably by the king), when the decree of the election 
was about to be transmitted to the Pope, he renounced his rights 
(Sc. vi 47)*. The Papal Petitions (in vol. i) have some notices of 
Thomas Stewart. In 1380 the Pope, Clement VII, provides Thomas 
Stewart, natural son of the king of Scotland, to the archdeaconry of 

1 During the Schism, as we are told by the anonymous continyator of the lives 
of the archbishops of York (Raine ii 424), Urban VI appointed to St. Andrews 
Alexander Neville archbishop of York, who had been condemned for treason and 
banished (1388). The appointment was, of course, ineffective. Neville, for three 
years before his death (May 16, 1392), served as a parish priest in Louvain. 


2 W. (iii 80) represents the subprior, William Nory, as having actually carried 
the decrete of the election to Avignon. 
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St. Andrews and to the canonry and prebend of Stobo in Glasgow 
cathedral (p. 551). In 1389 the king petitions for the deanery of 
Dunkeld for his son Thomas, and for a dispensation to hold it together 
with the archdeaconry. This petition was granted (p. 574). In 1393 
Thomas petitions that he may hold a canonry of Brechin with his other 
preferments. Granted (p. 577). In 1395 Thomas Stewart, natural 
son of the late Robert, king of Scotland, bachelor of canon law at 
Paris, and archdeacon of St. Andrews, petitions that while he is at the 
university he may visit his archdeaconry by deputy, and receive money 
procurations for five years (p. 592). Wyntoun (iii 80) also speaks of 
him as a bachelor of canon law. 
JoHn DowDeEN. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (c. 150-215) was no doubt one of the 
greatest writers and theologians of the early Church; the place which 
he holds among the divines of the first centuries is at once eminent 
and peculiar. The aim of his studies was not only to explain the 
Christian doctrine, but also to reconcile it with the tenets of philosophy. 
He endeavoured therefore to link together faith and science, revelation 
and reason, theology and philosophy. Faith, in his judgement, ought 
to be scientific, and science, in its turn, ought to be faithful. It is of 
course well known that he maintains, with both acuteness and earnest- 
ness, the view that philosophy leads the human mind to the Christian 
religion, and that the believer alone is the true scholar, or yrworids. 
In the present note I do not of course aim at a complete exposition 
of Clement’s Christology, but merely at such an outline as may exhibit 
its fundamental principles and its main positions. From this point 
of view his Christology may be considered in certain divisions which 
form, so to say, the heads of the subject. 

1. Matter is good. Clement starts upon his course by showing that 
matter, and bodies as well as souls, were created by God: they are 
God’s work and therefore good. In this way he sets aside at once 
an antecedent objection to the possibility of the Incarnation. The 
objection may be stated thus: ‘ Matter is evil: but God cannot unite 
Himself to any evil thing, since evil and good are incompatible ; there- 
fore the Incarnation of the Word is impossible.’ This argument Clement 
overthrows by maintaining that matter, as a work of God, is good ; for 
God cannot do evil. The human body, in particular, is the crown and 
highest perfection of the corporeal world: it is in truth a masterpiece of 
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the power and wisdom of God, because it was the work of his own 
hands': soul is, indeed, the most excellent element of man, but body 
is itself quite perfect in its kind. God has granted to it a wonderful 
organization, and an upright form, fitting it to look towards heaven’. 
Its nature, then, places no impossibility in the way of the Incarnation 
of the eternal Word. 

2. The Word took human flesh. Human flesh not being evil, the 
Word could assume it. This is a leading principle. But the Word 
took human flesh in order to purify and sanctify it. Thus human 
flesh became the abode of the Divine Word. To speak precisely, 
our Lord, the incarnate Word, was God in the form of man*. The 
Word bore a visible body*: He took our passible flesh® and our 
actual nature, to the end that we may imitate His examples and keep 
His precepts*. He took a humble and lowly form, lest His disciples 
might be led by their contemplation of fairness and beauty set before 
their sight to forget His teaching and the things that are not seen’. 
Thus Clement stoutly defends the reality of our Lord’s body against 
the Docetists. Some scholars have indeed maintained that Clement 
was in a measure allied with the Docetists, since he says at times that 
our Lord took human shape in order to fulfil the drama of Redemption*. 
But such an objection has no solidity, for on the one hand Docetism is 
ranked in Clement’s teaching as a mere heresy*®; and on the other 


1 Elnérms dpa pidros 6 dvOpwnos TH Oe, éwel wal wAdopa adbrod tor: wal Ta pev GAda 
weretvov pdvov memoinnev, Tov 52 dvOpwmov di’ abrod éxepovpynce Kai te aiT@ thov 
éveptoncer. Paed. i 3 (PG. tom. viii, col. 257). ‘O dv@pwros dpa, dv memoinxey 6 
@eds, 5’ abrov alperdv éorw (ibid.). 

2 Odbxovy edAdyws of katatpéxovtes Tis tAacéws Kai KaxiCovres Td CHpa* ob avvopavTes 
Ti KaTacKeviy Tov dvOpwmrou dpOiy mpds Ti odpavod Oday yevopévny, Kai Tiv Tav alcOh- 
cea dpyavoroitay mpds yv@ow curreivovoay, Ta TE péAn Kal pépyn mpds Td Kaddv, od mpds 
hdoviy ebOera. Strom. iv 26 (PG. tom. viii, col. 1372-73). 

5 @eds év dvOp@mov axjpant. Paed. i 2 (PG. tom. viii, col. 252). 

* *Evredéev mpdowmov eipnta Tod Marpis 5 Tids, alo@hocaw mevrddi, capxopédpos -yevd- 
pevos 5 Adyos 5 rod marpqiov pyvurijs l&idparos. Strom. v 6 (PG. tom. ix, col. 57). 

5... Ti odpea riv éunadh pica yevopévny dvadaBdv x.7.A. Strom. vii 2 (PG. 
‘tom. ix, col. 412). 

© Ob ydp 8 Fv, TotTO pOn Tois xwphoa pi) dvvapévas did ti doOéveay ris capKds 
ala@nriv 52 dvadkaBav odpxa, 7d Suvardv dvOpdmoas Kata tiv imaxohy Tay évrohav 
dei~ow dpixero (ibid.). [1 follow the correction adopted by Hort and Mayor.] 

 Abrina 5 Kipios ob parny HOéAncer ebredet xphoacbat c&paros poppy, iva ph tis 7d 
@paiov émavav Kal 7d KadAdos Oavpalav, dpiornra TaVv AEyopuévaw, wal Tois KaTadETo- 
pévos mpocavéxaw, dworéuvnra trav vontav. Strom. vi 17 (PG. tom. ix, col. 381). 

® For instance .. . ov’ ére 7d dvOpumov mpoowneiov dvakaBav Kal capi dvarhacd- 
pevos, 70 cwrhpov Spaya ris dvOpwndrnros imexpivero, dyvondels. Coh. ad gent. 10 
(PG. tom. viii, col. 228). 

® Al 82 [ray aipéceav] awd Soypdrow ldialivrav, ds } Tav Aoxmray wal Aiparitav. 
Strom. vii 17 (PG. tom. ix, col. 553). 
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hand the phrase 1d d»Opérov xpocwmeciov is opposed, in the passage 
cited in the note, not to reality of body but to the eternal existence 
of the Word in heaven. Clement, however, though holding, as against 
the Docetists, the reality and materiality of Christ’s body, does not 
fully preserve the orthodox belief on the subject of that body. He 
errs as to its nature and needs. He teaches that it did not by reason 
of its nature need sleep or nourishment. Christ did, it is true, sleep, 
eat and drink: but this was not the result of need, but because He 
desired to preserve those of His own time from the Docetist error’. 
Probably, though the point is not clear, Clement also teaches that the 
passible flesh assumed by the Word afterwards became impassible by 
its union with Divinity *. 

3. Zhe Word of God took complete human nature. This is closely 
connected with the actual purpose of the Incarnation, which was the 
redemption of the whole of mankind. The Word of God became man 
to redeem and to deliver the posterity of Adam. Clement affirms, as 
against false theories, that the Word took not only human body but 
human soul. He was therefore perfect man, compound at once of 
body and soul. Clement several times distinctly speaks of the Saviour 
as God and Man*; he refers to His human soul‘; and the existence 
of this human soul he supposes in speaking of our Lord’s descent into 


hell®. He draws, moreover, the consequence that the body is not evil 
from the position that otherwise our Saviour, in healing as He did 
both body and soul, would have increased the opposition between 
the two’. 


4. Zhe Atonement. Jesus Christ was the Redeemer of mankind. 


1 °AAN’ éni piv rod Swrijpos 7d oHpa dwareiv ws oipa Tras dvaykaias brnpeoias eis 


diapovhy, yédws dv cin. eparyer yap ob Bid 7d cHpa, Svvdpe: ovvexdpevov dyiqr GAX’ 
ws pr) rods ovvdvras GAAws wept abrod ppoveiv imeraéAOau* Howep duére borepoy Soxqoe 
ties abrov nepavepaa0a iwédaBov. Strom. vi 9 (PG. tom. ix, col. 292). 

2 Ode pry bd Tivos Hdovijs neptom@pevos, KaTadelmos wor’ dy Tiv dvOp@mev kndepoviav’ 
bs ye xal tiv odpxa Ti éuwabh dice yevouévny dvadaBéw els Ew dradeias énaidevoer. 
Strom. vii 2 (PG. tom. ix, col. 412). [I again follow the correction accepted by Hort 
and Mayor. ] 

3 For instance: 5 pévos dupa @eds re nal dvOpawos, dndvrav ipiv alrios dyabdv. 
Coh. ad gent. 1 (PG. tom. viii, col. 61): see also Paed. iii 1 cited below. 

* "Eo:wev 52 5 Marda-yoryds judy, & waides ipeis, 7H Marpt airod rd OcG, odmép torw 
Tids dvapdprnros, dvenidnwros, wai dmabis riv Yuxhvs @eds ev dvOpmwov oxHpaTs 
axpayros, marpux® OerAnpari Sidxovos, Adyos @cds 6 év 7H Marpi, 6 é« Sefdv rod Marpds, 
ovv al TH oxhpats Gcds. Otros hiv elxdy 4 denAldwros* TovTy mavri obéver wecparéov 
tfoporoty ri yuxqv. Paed. i 2 (PG. tom. viii, col. 252). 

5 Cf. Strom. vi 6 (PG. tom. ix, col. 265-76). 

© Ti 3é; ody? 6 Sarrhp, Gomep ri Yuxny, obrw 32 Kal 7d oGpa lato raw naddv; ob« dv 
3é, el Ex Opa } odpt Fv ris Yuyijs, ewereixealey airi Thy ExOpay be iypelas émoxevatwr. 
Strom. iii 17 (PG. tom. viii, col. 1208). [I follow Dindorf’s correction. ] 
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He offered to His Father a true sacrifice for our sins and our faults: 
He paid to God an adequate satisfaction for our debts. Among the 
many passages of Clement which maintain this point and declare the 
satisfactory character of our Lord’s Redemption, it may perhaps suffice 
to indicate by examples the chief features of his treatment of the 
subject. Clement calls our Lord the Mediator (ueoirns) between God 
and man*. Our Lord was the founder of a new covenant, the 
Reconciler, and Saviour* (oovdopdpos, 8:addaxtys, cwrnp). He was also 
the great High Priest (uéyas dpysepeds) of God *; the sacrifice (éAoxapraya, 
ipa) offered to God for us‘; He it was Who offered Himself for our 
ransom’; He laid down His life for each one of us*. His satisfactory 
work consists in His death on the Cross, which was an atonement for 
the sins of mankind’. He is Saviour and Lord, because He is Lord 
and Saviour of all men: in a word, He died for all *. 


V. ERMONI. 


1 Adyos yap airés, pvorhpov éupavés* O€ds ev dvOpiry" Kai 5 dvOpamos Oeds* al 7d 
OéAnpa Tod Marpds 6 peolrns euredci* pecirns yap 5 Adyos, 5 kowds dypoiv~ Gcod piv 
Tids, Zarhp 38 dvOpumav* Kal Tod pév, didxovos, hud 5é, madayaryés. Paed. iii 1 (PG. 
tom. viii, col. 557). 

2 “Oder re hw abrés, cal ds Fv, 3: dy eWidage wal evedeig~aro, wapacrnodpevos, 6 omov- 
Bopédpos Kal BiaddAakris wal awrip hyav Adyos, my} (worods, elpnviyn, emt way 7d 
npbawnov Tis ys xedpevos* 8: bv, ds Exos elweiv, 1a wavra Hdn wéAayos yé-yovey dyabar. 
Coh. ad gent. 10 (PG. tom. viii, col. 228). 

3 "Aldios obros, "Ingois els, 5 pé-yas dpxrepeds Geod Te évds Tod abrod Kal Marpés, bnip 
dvOpérraw edxera: Kal dvOpmmos eynedetvera. Coh, ad gent. 12 (PG tom. viii, col. 241). 

* ‘Odoxdprapa yap imtp jpav dwopoy Gipa 56 Xpords. Strom, v 11 (PG. tom. ix, 
col. 108). 

5 Aid rotro Kat abrds KarHAGe’ 51d TovTO dvOpwrov dvébu bid rotro Ta dvOpwmew 
tna Exabev, iva mpds riv jpyerépay dobéveacay obs fyyannoe petpnOels, Huds mpds Tv éavTow 
diva dvtipetphop. Kal pédAdAwv onévdec0a: wal Avtpov éavrdv émdidovs, kavijy Hyiv 
Kiabhunv karadiprave. Quis div, salv. 37 (PG tom. ix, col. 641). 

6 ‘Ymtp hyay éxdorov KaTéOnke Thy Yuxiv Tiw dyrafiay Tay Grow (ibid.). [I follow 
Segaar’s emendation of xaré6nxe for xadjKe. } 

7°Q, Oavparos pvoricod. xéxdirar piv 6 Kipios, dvéorn 82 dvOpwwos: kat 5 ex row 
mapadeicou meow, peiCov imaxofs 0Aov, obpavods dwokapBavea. Coh, ad gent. 11 (PG. 
tom. viii, col. 228-29). 

8 lds 8 dv «ln Swrip wal Kipios, ef pi) wavrow Swrihp wai Kipios; Strom, vii 2 
(PG. tom. ix, col. 412). [I follow Dindorf’s correction. ] 
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THE EARLIEST INDEX OF THE INQUISITION 
AT VENICE, 


THE action of the Inquisition at Venice in issuing a catalogue of 
heretical books in 1554 was important not only in its effects on the 
history of printing in the Republic’, but also as a step towards the 
compilation of the famous series of Roman Indices beginning in 1557 *. 
The catalogue itself was little more than an amended copy of one put 
out at Milan in the same year. Both are generally supposed to have 
shared the fate of two earlier Italian lists, those issued at Venice 
in 1549 and at Florence in 1552, and to have totally disappeared ; for 
no trace of any one of them has been found by the bibliographers *. 
But all excepting the Florentine catalogue were soon reprinted by 
Piero Paolo Vergerio, and from his texts have been published anew 
by Reusch‘. The Venetian list of 1554 had been previously reprinted 
by Joseph Mendham ® from what he believed to be the original, but 
what was in fact Vergerio’s text. 

The following note is concerned only with the Venetian book of 
1554, the first that claims the authority of the Inquisition. Vergerio’s 
edition was produced some time between 1554 and 1556, apparently 
from a German press; but it bears the imprint of the original, Venetiis 
apud Gabrielem Iulitum de Ferraris et fratres, 1554°. He issued 
a second edition, likewise in Germany but with a Venetian imprint, 
in 1556, in which he distinguished such additions as he made by the 
use of italic type: Reusch places these within parentheses. Reusch also 
detected certain words in Vergerio’s first edition which he believed to be 
his own insertions, and printed them within square brackets. Now there 
exists in the Bodleian Library a volume which appears to be a copy of 
the hitherto undiscovered original edition of 1554. It was purchased 
by the curators in 1858 for £2 1s. Without venturing to express an 
opinion on the typography, I may notice that on one leaf there is 
discernible a portion of the well-known Venetian water-mark of an 
anchor within an oval. That it is not Vergerio’s first edition is evident 
from a comparison with Mendham’s reproduction ‘ paginatim, lineatim, 


1 Horatio F. Brown, The Venetian Printing Press, ch. xiv, London, 1891. 

2 F. H. Reusch, Der Index der verbotenen Biicher, i 258, 268, Bonn, 1883. 

* Reusch, i 204; S. Bongi, Annali di Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, i 445f., Rome, 
1 


* Die Indices Librorum prohibitorum des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, pp. 148-175, 
Tabingen, 1886. 


5 An Index of prohibited Books, pp. 68 ff., London, 1840. 
* Reusch, Der Index, i 209 n.1; Die Indices, p. 143. 
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He offered to His Father a true sacrifice for our sins and our faults: 
He paid to God an adequate satisfaction for our debts. Among the 
many passages of Clement which maintain this point and declare the 
satisfactory character of our Lord’s Redemption, it may perhaps suffice 
to indicate by examples the chief features of his treatment of the 
subject. Clement calls our Lord the Mediator (ueoirns) between God 
and man*. Our Lord was the founder of a new covenant, the 
Reconciler, and Saviour* (erovdopéspos, 8:adXaxrys, cwrnp). He was also 
the great High Priest (uéyas dpysepevs) of God *; the sacrifice (dAoxdprepa, 
ipa) offered to God for us*; He it was Who offered Himself for our 
ransom*®; He laid down His life for each one of us*. His satisfactory 
work consists in His death on the Cross, which was an atonement for 
the sins of mankind’. He is Saviour and Lord, because He is Lord 
and Saviour of all men: in a word, He died for all *. 


V. ERMONI. 


1 Adyos yap abrés, uvorhprov tupavés* Oeds tv dvOpdmy* Kai 5 dvOparmos @eds* Kal 7d 
OéAnyua Tod Marpds 6 peairns txredci* peairns yap 5 Adyos, 5 xowds dppoiv™ Ccod piv 
ids, Swrip Be dvOpmmav* Kal Tov pév, didxovos, hyd 5é, madaryaryss. Paed. iii 1 (PG. 
tom. viii, col. 557). 

2 “Oder re fw abrés, cat ds Fy, 3: dv eidage wal évedeigaro, wapagrnodpevos, 5 omov- 
Bopépos wai diaddAacrijs cal owrip hudv Adyos, my) (woods, elpnviky, emt way 7d 
mpdowmnov Ths vis xeduevos* 3: Sv, ws Ewos elweiv, 7a navra Hdn wéAayos yéyovey dyabav. 
Coh. ad gent. 10 (PG. tom. viii, col. 228). 

3 "Atdvos obros, "Inaois els, 5 wé-yas dpxrepeds Geod Te évds Tov abrod «al Marpés, intp 
dvOpdrrew ebxera: kal dvOpdomors éynedevera:. Coh, ad gent. 12 (PG tom. viii, col. 241). 

* ‘Odoxdprapa yap imp hyav dmopoy Gipa 5 Xpords. Strom. v 11 (PG. tom. ix, 
col. 108). 

5 Aid rotro Kat abrds narHAOe Bid TotTo dvOpwmov dvédu" bid rovTo Ta dvOpwmow 
inc Exabev, iva mpds Tiv jperépay dobéveaay obs tyyannoe petpnOels, hyds mpds Tiv éavTod 
diva dvriperphop. Kal péAdwv omévdeoGa: wal Avtpov éavrdv éEmdidovs, Kaviy piv 
diabhunv karadipwave, Quis div, salv. 37 (PG tom. ix, col. 641). 

6 “trip yay éxdorov xaTéOnKe Tiv Yuxiy Ti dyrafiay Tay Sdrow (ibid.). [I follow 
Segaar’s emendation of xaré@nxe for xadjxe. | 

7°Q Oadparos pvoriKod. xéxdura piv 5 Kipios, dvéorn 32 dvOpwwoss nat 5 tx 70U 
mapadeicou mead, peifov imaxonjs d0Aov, obpavods dwodkapBdvea. Coh. ad gent. 11 (PG. 
tom. viii, col. 228-29). 

* lds 3 dy ein Swrijp wal Kipios, el ph) wavtav Swrhp nal Kipios; Strom. vii 2 
(PG. tom. ix, col. 412). [I follow Dindorf’s correction. ] 
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THE EARLIEST INDEX OF THE INQUISITION 
AT VENICE. 


THE action of the Inquisition at Venice in issuing a catalogue of 
heretical books in 1554 was important not only in its effects on the 
history of printing in the Republic’, but also as a step towards the 
compilation of the famous series of Roman Indices beginning in 1557 *. 
The catalogue itself was little more than an amended copy of one put 
out at Milan in the same year. Both are generally supposed to have 
shared the fate of two earlier Italian lists, those issued at Venice 
in 1549 and at Florence in 1552, and to have totally disappeared ; for 
no trace of any one of them has been found by the bibliographers *. 
But all excepting the Florentine catalogue were soon reprinted by 
Piero Paolo Vergerio, and from his texts have been published anew 
by Reusch‘. The Venetian list of 1554 had been previously reprinted 
by Joseph Mendham® from what he believed to be the original, but 
what was in fact Vergerio’s text. 

The following note is concerned only with the Venetian book of 
1554, the first that claims the authority of the Inquisition. Vergerio’s 
edition was produced some time between 1554 and 1556, apparently 
from a German press; but it bears the imprint of the original, Venetiis 
apud Gabrielem Iulitum de Ferraris et fratres, 1554°. He issued 
a second edition, likewise in Germany but with a Venetian imprint, 
in 1556, in which he distinguished such additions as he made by the 
use of italic type : Reusch places these within parentheses. Reusch also 
detected certain words in Vergerio’s first edition which he believed to be 
his own insertions, and printed them within square brackets. Now there 
exists in the Bodleian Library a volume which appears to be a copy of 
the hitherto undiscovered original edition of 1554. It was purchased 
by the curators in 1858 for £2 1s. Without venturing to express an 
opinion on the typography, I may notice that on one leaf there is 
discernible a portion of the well-known Venetian water-mark of an 
anchor within an oval. That it is not Vergerio’s first edition is evident 
from a comparison with Mendham’s reproduction ‘ paginatim, lineatim, 


1 Horatio F. Brown, The Venetian Printing Press, ch. xiv, London, 1891. 

2 F. H. Reusch, Der Index der verbotenen Biicher, i 258, 268, Bonn, 1883. 

> Reusch, i 204; S. Bongi, Annali di Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, i 445 f., Rome, 
1890. 
* Die Indices Librorum prohibitorum des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, pp. 148-175, 
Tabingen, 1886. 

5 An Index of prohibited Books, pp. 68 ff., London, 1840. 

* Reusch, Der Index, i 209 n.1; Die Indices, p. 143. 
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and “etter for letter, in facsimile, of the latter. The arrangement of the 
title-page differs entirely ; the pages are numbered ; Franciscus Grisonius 
Lustinopolitanus is omitted at the bottom of p. 11, and Zheodorus Beza 
at the end of p. 25; and, most important, the words ex exemplari 
Venetiis excuso are absent after the finis. In other respects the two 
books agree in substance, though the spelling and the misprints display 
many differences. But there is one interesting divergence. Reusch 
notices that the Milan catalogue of 1554, but not the Venice book 
of the same date (meaning of course in each case Vergerio’s reprint), 
contains repeated citations of the Louvain Index’. Now all these, and 
two others in addition, appear in the Bodleian volume, where the 
reference Zoua, or Louan. is placed after the names Janus Cornarius 
medicus, Toannes Sartorius, Iustus Meuius, Ottho Brunfessius Magun- 
tinus, Paulus Fagius, Paulus Constantinus Phrygius, Petrus Artopeus, 
Sebastianus Meyer, Stephani Doleti Cato Christianus et carmi., Thomas 
Venatorius, Vincentius Obsopoeius; and also after Philotetus Ireneus 
and Zheobaldus Billicanus, where no such reference occurs in the 
Milan list. It should seem therefore that the original Venetian 
catalogue stood nearer to that of Milan than Vergerio’s edition would 
lead one to suppose. That Vergerio should have omitted references 
which were non-essential to the purpose of the list need cause no 
surprise: Reusch, however, took it for probable’, or even certain *, that 


they were insertions in the Milan list due to Vergerio. 

It may be worth while to add, in order to save unprofitable enquiry, 
that the extracts Zx Cathalogo librorum hereticorum inquisitionis 
Venetiarum contained in John Bale’s note-book in the Bodleian 
Library, but not printed in the recent edition of that manuscript‘, 
are not taken from the Venice book of 1554, but merely selected and 
abridged from Vergerio’s second edition of 1556. 


REGINALD L. POOLE. 
1 Der Index, i 220. 
2 Ibid., i 221. 3 Die Indices, p. 148 n. 
* Index Britanniae Scriptorum, Oxford, 1902. See the preface, p. xv n. 2. 





REVIEWS 


A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF EGYPTIAN 
MONASTICISM. 


Schenute von Atripe und die Entstehung des national dgyptischen Christen- 
tums, von Joh. Leipoldt (= Zexte u. Untersuchungen, N. F., x, 1. Heft). 
Leipzig, 1903. 

‘To-pay is a great pillar fallen in the land of Egypt.’ Thus did the 
dying Cyrus (Kipos), the reputed brother of Theodosius I and for sixty- 
eight years a hermit in the Scetic desert, refer to ‘ our father, the prophet, 
Apa Shenoute,’ of whose decease, immediately preceding his own, he 
had had miraculous intimation’. The introduction of this irrelevant 
incident into a legend not without interesting features of its own, may 
be due simply to the proximity of the two festivals in the calendar*; 
it adds however one more to the many evidences of the popular venera- 
tion paid to Shenoute by the Coptic church. The churches of the 
west know nothing of him; indeed the fact that the Syrian mono- 
physites are the sole body, outside Egypt (and Ethiopia) where even his 
name is recorded, if not a sufficient argument for the part he had played 
in the theological strifes of his day, is at any rate significant of the 
party with which he was subsequently identified. 

Since Quatremére made us first acquainted with this great figure in 
Egyptian monasticism, the number of documents for his history has 
much increased. This has been due primarily to the rescue of the 
remains of Shenoute’s own monastic library—the library, that is, of the 
great institution of which he seems to have been the second founder: the 
White Monastery, near Achmim. From the time when, on behalf of 
Cardinal S. Borgia, Italian missionaries acquired the leaves which served 
eventually for the epoch-making Caa/ogus of Zoéga, till the present day, 
the market has seldom been without some fragments of what must once 
have been a vast collection. It would seem that the greater part of the 
volumes whence these disiecta membra had been torn, was written in the 
tenth to twelfth centuries; a smaller number in the seventh to ninth ; 


1 Turaief, Kopto-ethiop. skaz. o prepod. Kir (Zap. Imp. Russ, Archeol. Obshtch, 
xv p. 08). Fragments of the Coptic original in Paris, 129"*, 26 ; 131°, 36, 37, 

? 7th and 8th of Epiphi. 
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still fewer in perhaps the sixth. In quite recent years stray leaves of 
a still earlier date have appeared, likewise, it was said, from Achmim. 
But here a connexion with Shenoute’s monastery is at least undemon- 
strated. Among the remnants, biblical, liturgical and patristic, of this 
rich Coptic library, now scattered through the museums of Europe, a 
large number show titles attributing the contents to Shenoute himself, 
while others are fragments of the biographies ' whence the better pre- 
served Bohairic, Arabic and Syriac Lives were subsequently adapted *. 

It is upon these materials, and primarily upon the former group, that 
Dr. Leipoldt has based his study: hence its importance. Hitherto 
writers had relied, he holds, too much upon the popular biography, 
attributed (in the main probably rightly) to Shenoute’s disciple, Bésa *. 
The facts are rather to be sought in the extant writings of Shenoute himself, 
since, with him alone among Coptic authors, chance, in preserving to us 
his library, has rendered such direct communication still possible. 
Moreover, although the number of works actually bearing Shenoute’s 
name is considerable, very many fragments besides, where no title is 
preserved, can be with practical certainty attributed to him; for rarely 
has a writer’s style been more marked or vocabulary more unmistakable. 
And yet it may be doubted whether in this the criteria by which 
Leipoldt has been guided will always prove sufficient tests. How 
delicate are the indices to be looked for and how deceptive the 
assumed characteristics we may judge from the Epistle translated by 
Leipoldt on pp. 90, 91. He has himself recognized the difficulties of 
its attribution to his author, and, in fact, the letter is one by Severus of 
Antioch, addressed to Anastasius, in reference to the affair of Mace- 
donius *. 

Shenoute died in 451 or 452, after attaining, it is said, the age of 118. 
His long life was apparently uneventful ; the journey to Ephesus, as 
Cyril’s henchman, in 431, is the only outward occurrence of importance 
recorded by his biographers. All his energies were occupied in the 
government of the great flock of monks and nuns who gathered to 


' Perhaps among them the Eulogy by Constantine (v. Rec. de Trav. xi 134), 
who may be the seventh-century bishop of Siut (v. Amélineau, Géogr. 401, Contes 
II. 1, 48, also Renaudot, Hist. Pair. 146). 

? Leipoldt naturally objects to Nau's suggestion of a Greek original for these, 
Yet this view has been accepted elsewhere (Preuschen, in Theol. Jahresber. 1902, 


1). 

* The published Arabic of this is susceptible of considerable improvement. Two 
MSS of it, differing mutually and from the print, are in the Brit. Museum alone (Add. 
22671, Or. 3598). Their texts of the Didache, for instance, vary considerably. 

* The letter is inserted in the Ethiopic Life of Severus (Brit. Mus., Or. 773); the 
Coptic fragment =f. 179 a. Whether this is the letter to the Emperor in an 
Arabic version of the Fides Patrum (Mai, Nov. Coll. iv 208) I do not know. 
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the monastery which his uncle Pgél seems to have founded, but which 
owed its fame to his own reputation and, in Dr. Leipoldt’s view, to its 
being a genuinely Coptic rival of the somewhat hellenizing monasteries 
of Pachém’s foundation. The monastery, after an excellent sketch 
of its political, economic and religious environment, forms the subject 
of a detailed description (§§ 19-33), wherein the author shows how 
much can be extracted from sources the most valuable of which are 
either fragmentary or obscure. Among the interesting features of the 
monastic life described is the novitiate—an innovation, it would seem, 
of Shenoute’s—with the preliminary undertaking or covenant (8:an«n), of 
which Leipoldt has recognized a fragment (p. 109). In this connexion 
an incident in Bésa’s Life might have been cited, where, on the occasion 
of a monk’s expulsion, this covenant is prominent’. Community of 
goods was enjoined upon all. To the illustrative passages here cited 
(p. 107) we may add one from a letter addressed by Bésa, to ‘those 
that have renounced (dp»éoya) their constancy (iouorm) and departed 
from us.’ Our fathers, he writes, since the foundation of these roma, have 
constrained none to be a monk by force. But they did ordain that such 
as would be monks should give up (awordcoew) all their goods and inscribe 
them for the community (xowevia) of God and the service (8uaxovia) of the 
poor ; neither should any be able to return and take aught, according as 
each hath made agreement (spodoyciv) with his word®. For those who 
definitely joined his order Shenoute prescribed a life of constant labour. 
Work for work’s sake, as a salutary occupation for head and hands, 
Leipoldt shows to have been his ideal. Of asceticism, as Greeks or 
Syrians understood it, he showed little appreciation. Yet he governed 
with an iron hand, taking delight in the prescription of the minutest 
rules, whereby the smallest details of daily life were regulated. The 
epistles ® wherein these regulations are embodied are the most curious of 
Shenoute’s works and philologically the most valuable, full as they are 
of strange words and unusual phrases. A ‘rule,’ in the precise monastic 
sense, does not appear to have been formulated: at any rate not by 
Shenoute, nor, I believe, by his predecessor. Dr. Leipoldt’s identification 
of the often cited ‘books’ or ‘letters that have been laid down for us’ 
with canonical works of Pgél seems to me to require further demon- 
stration. Indeed, Shenoute’s relationship to the earlier monks of Egypt 

1 Mission frang. iv 54, 406. The Sa‘idic version is in Naples (Zoega ccxciii, last 
fol.). It may here be suggested that ‘the kingdom of heaven’ (pp. 109, 110) is not 
the monastery ; for a very similar phrase is familiar in legal documents, where a 
different sense is required (v. Revillout, Actes 87, Brit. Mus. pap. Ixxix V., pap. 
lxxxiv). ahs 

2 MS Curzon, 108, p. v7. 

* Or, as the MSS call them, the‘ canons,’ The word is used of other disciplinary 
letters, e.g. those of Moses of Abydos (Paris 129", 14). 
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still fewer in perhaps the sixth. In quite recent years stray leaves of 
a still earlier date have appeared, likewise, it was said, from Achmim. 
But here a connexion with Shenoute’s monastery is at least undemon- 
strated. Among the remnants, biblical, liturgical and patristic, of this 
rich Coptic library, now scattered through the museums of Europe, a 
large number show titles attributing the contents to Shenoute himself, 
while others are fragments of the biographies ' whence the better pre- 
served Bohairic, Arabic and Syriac Lives were subsequently adapted *. 

It is upon these materials, and primarily upon the former group, that 
Dr. Leipoldt has based his study: hence its importance. Hitherto 
writers had relied, he holds, too much upon the popular biography, 
attributed (in the main probably rightly) to Shenoute’s disciple, Bésa *. 
The facts are rather to be sought in the extant writings of Shenoute himself, 
since, with him alone among Coptic authors, chance, in preserving to us 
his library, has rendered such direct communication still possible. 
Moreover, although the number of works actually bearing Shenoute’s 
name is considerable, very many fragments besides, where no title is 
preserved, can be with practical certainty attributed to him; for rarely 
has a writer’s style been more marked or vocabulary more unmistakable. 
And yet it may be doubted whether in this the criteria by which 
Leipoldt has been guided will always prove sufficient tests. How 
delicate are the indices to be looked for and how deceptive the 
assumed characteristics we may judge from the Epistle translated by 
Leipoldt on pp. 90, 91. He has himself recognized the difficulties of 
its attribution to his author, and, in fact, the letter is one by Severus of 
Antioch, addressed to Anastasius, in reference to the affair of Mace- 
donius *. 

Shenoute died in 451 or 452, after attaining, it is said, the age of 118. 
His long life was apparently uneventful ; the journey to Ephesus, as 
Cyril’s henchman, in 431, is the only outward occurrence of importance 
recorded by his biographers. All his energies were occupied in the 
government of the great flock of monks and nuns who gathered to 


' Perhaps among them the Eulogy by Constantine (v. Rec. de Trav. xi 134), 
who may be the seventh-century bishop of Siut (v. Amélineau, Geogr. 401, Contes 
II. 1, 48, also Renaudot, Hist. Pair. 146). 

? Leipoldt naturally objects to Nau's suggestion of a Greek original for these. 
Yet this view has been accepted elsewhere (Preuschen, in Theol. Jahresber. 1902, 

31). 
* The published Arabic of this is susceptible of considerable improvement. Two 
MSS of it, differing mutually and from the print, are in the Brit. Museum alone (Add. 
22671, Or. 3598). Their texts of the Didache, for instance, vary considerably. 

* The letter is inserted in the Ethiopic Life of Severus (Brit. Mus., Or. 773); the 
Coptic fragment =f. 179 a. Whether this is the letter to the Emperor in an 
Arabic version of the Fides Patrum (Mai, Nov. Coll. iv 208) I do not know. 
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the monastery which his uncle Pgél seems to have founded, but which 
owed its fame to his own reputation and, in Dr. Leipoldt’s view, to its 
being a genuinely Coptic rival of the somewhat hellenizing monasteries 
of Pachém’s foundation. The monastery, after an excellent sketch 
of its political, economic and religious environment, forms the subject 
of a detailed description (§§ 19-33), wherein the author shows how 
much can be extracted from sources the most valuable of which are 
either fragmentary or obscure. Among the interesting features of the 
monastic life described is the novitiate—an innovation, it would seem, 
of Shenoute’s—with the preliminary undertaking or covenant (d:aq«n), of 
which Leipoldt has recognized a fragment (p. 109). In this connexion 
an incident in Bésa’s Life might have been cited, where, on the occasion 
of a monk’s expulsion, this covenant is prominent’. Community of 
goods was enjoined upon all. To the illustrative passages here cited 
(p. 107) we may add one from a letter addressed by Bésa, to ‘those 
that have renounced (dp»éopa) their constancy (irouom) and departed 
from us.’ Our fathers, he writes, since the foundation of these roma, have 
constrained none to be a monk by force. But they did ordain that such 
as would be monks should give up (awordccew) all their goods and inscribe 
them for the community (xowwvia) of God and the service (8uaxovia) of the 
poor ; neither should any be able to return and take aught, according as 
each hath made agreement (spodoyciv) with his word*, For those who 
definitely joined his order Shenoute prescribed a life of constant labour. 
Work for work’s sake, as a salutary occupation for head and hands, 
Leipoldt shows to have been his ideal. Of asceticism, as Greeks or 
Syrians understood it, he showed little appreciation. Yet he governed 
with an iron hand, taking delight in the prescription of the minutest 
rules, whereby the smallest details of daily life were regulated. The 
epistles ® wherein these regulations are embodied are the most curious of 
Shenoute’s works and philologically the most valuable, full as they are 
of strange words and unusual phrases. A ‘rule,’ in the precise monastic 
sense, does not appear to have been formulated: at any rate not by 
Shenoute, nor, I believe, by his predecessor. Dr. Leipoldt’s identification 
of the often cited ‘books’ or ‘letters that have been laid down for us’ 
with canonical works of Pgél seems to me to require further demon- 
stration. Indeed, Shenoute’s relationship to the earlier monks of Egypt 

1 Mission frang. iv 54, 406. The Sa‘idic version is in Naples (Zoega ccxciii, last 
fol.). It may here be suggested that ‘the kingdom of heaven’ (pp. 109, 110) is not 
the monastery ; for a very similar phrase is familiar in legal documents, where a 
different sense is required (v. Revillout, Actes 87, Brit. Mus. pap. lxxix V., pap. 
Ixxxiv). = 

2 MS Curzon, 108, p. vm. 

* Or, as the MSS call them, the‘ canons,’ The word is used of other disciplinary 
letters, e.g. those of Moses of Ahydos (Paris 129", 14). 
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is still obscure, and likely, unless new documents appear, to remain so. 
Among these the figure of his elder contemporary, Pshoi or Peter’, for 
instance, traditional founder of the neighbouring Red Monastery, is 
interesting. The Synaxarium, which appears to have forgotten Pgdl’, 
commemorates Pshoi as follows. A native of Achmim, his life in youth 
was evil, till, falling ill, he had a vision of hell, where he beheld thieves 
(or extortioners ?) cut in four by angels. In terror he vows to repent 
and, if God heal him, never again to behold a woman. Recovering, 
he goes to the monastery of Banwait*, is received by the monks, and 
there for many years fights the spiritual fight, till his fame is spread 
abroad and he is made head ‘ over many saints.’ He composed many 
admonitions and instructions for monks and laity, and, after thirty-five 
years of rigorous asceticism, died. If this story embodies a genuine 
tradition, one might speculate upon the fate of Pshoi’s writings and see at 
least a reference to them in some of Shenoute’s allusions to older works. 
Leipoldt has some suggestive remarks (p. 39) upon the causes which 
led to the apparently speedy lapse into obscurity of Pshoi’s monastery. 
He shows reasons for thinking that the Red Monastery may have been 
a last stronghold of the archaic Achmim dialect, which the Sa‘idic, 
cultivated at the White Monastery, was destined to supersede. 

For the subsequent history of Shenoute’s monastery we have prac- 
tically no materials. His immediate follower appears to have been his 
biographer, Bésa, many of whose writings likewise exist. To him pro- 
bably succeeded Shenoute’s secretary (vordpis), Zenobios ; for he has the 
title of archimandrite and his name follows Shenoute’s*, Colophons 
of books presented to the library bear dates of the tenth to thirteenth 
centuries, among the latest being a.p. 1248°. The saint’s coffin was 
still im sifu in the twelfth century*; but in the fifteenth, the place was 
in ruins’, To-day merely the shell of the vast building remains ; the 
skeleton is filled in with the squalid huts of a modern village. But the 
name of Shenoute had early spread beyond his native district. He ob- 
tained a place of honour among the saints of the Egyptian church *, and 
even to-day his homilies—alone among Coptic works—are prescribed as 

? So in Paris 129", 136, and in the Synaxarium, as below. 

? At any rate the available Arabic and Ethiopic copies. The proprium of the 
White Monastery naturally commemorated him (29th Mechir, Leyd. MSS 226). 
The following is from the Eth. (Or. 667, f. 175.a, Or. 660, f. 148); in Ar. Pshoi is 
merely named (5th Mechir) as head of ‘ the monastery of Achmim.’ 

% So also in Arabic (Br. Mus., Or. 4723, f. 23), =Copt. Pneueit (Paris 129"*, 76), 
cf, Amél., Géogr. 359. Was Pshoi received in a Pachémian community? Banwait 
lies twelve miles north of the Red Monastery. 

* Paris 129"*, 136; 129%, 9, Leyd. MSS 197. 5 Paris 132', 67. 

® Aba Salih, f. 82 5. 7 Makrizi, Monasteries, no. 57. 

* Paris 68, that curious liturgy, first described by Quatremére (Recherches, 298), 
comes, I think, from Nitria, and points, if so, to a special festival there in Shenoute’s 
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lessons in Holy Week, beside those of Athanasius, Chrysostom, Severian 
and Severus’. From Egypt his fame was naturally transmitted to 
Ethiopia ; but whether his monastic institutions were ever introduced 
there seems uncertain. One line of Ethiopian monks appears to have 
included him among its worthies*, and Ethiopian pilgrims visited his 
monastery *. 

Space forbids more than an allusion here to perhaps the most impor- 
tant result of Shenoute’s energies: the influence of his personality and 
institutions upon Coptic literature. To him we owe, as Leipoldt points 
out, the development of the vernacular of the Thebaid into the rich 
and flexible idiom of which his own writings remain the most charac- 
teristicmonument *. Dr. Leipoldt’s book is however but the preliminary 
to that chief desideratum of Coptic studies : an edition of all that now 
remains of Shenoute’s works. The undertaking is a heavy one, entailing 
the copying or collation of manuscripts scattered from Cairo to 
St. Petersburg. In the great Paris collection alone, many a leaf of the 
Sinuthian writings has strayed into other volumes beyond the five 
officially labelled Shenoudi, whence Dr. Leipoldt has already extracted 
so much that is new and valuable. But the present work is a sufficient 
guarantee that he is excellently equipped for the task, and it is only to 
be hoped that he will obtain access to all the extant material and so 
make his edition really exhaustive. Nor will historians and philologists 
be alone to benefit by the promised edition. Students of the New 
Testament will find in Shenoute’s endless quotations a highly valuable 
witness, as yet wholly unexplored, to the text of the most important 
of the Egyptian versions. 


W. E. Crum. 


honour : ‘ the feast of the desert of Apa S.’, held on Monday of the second week 
in Lent—which, by the way, explains the passage cited by Leipoldt, p. 105, n. 4. 

1 V. Yasuf Habashi, Dalil as-Sinaksaér (Cairo, 1894), p. 50; also Codd. Vatic. 
Copt. xxxi, xxxiv, and the Boh. text of these, Recueil vii 88. 

2 My statement in PRE’, xii 813, was based on Turaief, Jsslied. agiolog. istotch. 
istor. Ethiop. (1902), 63. I see however that his authority (John of Aksum on Isaac- 
Garima, ed. C. Rossini, 11th Orient. Congr. iv 170, 1. 637) has merely: ‘they re- 
membered what he (Garima) had bidden them concerning the rule (Seri‘af) of Abba 
Sinoda, “no secular (cleric) shall make the offering nor shall any but he that is chosen 
from among the monks celebrate.”’ This may well be an addition by the Egyptian 
author, John. It is not in the other MS (Brit. Mus., Or. 702) of the text. 

5 V. the monastic genealogy in Basset, Apocryphes éthiop. viii 16. The name there 
preceding Shenoute might be Pgél (lyst for J Jy), and that following Bésa (though 
perhaps Wisa would be here required). This list seems unique; none of the 
genealogies in Brit. Mus. MSS has it. 

* W. de Bock, Matériaux, p. 54. 

5 It will be remembered that the old Sa‘id. papyri from Abydos and Thebes 
(Turin, London, &c.) are almost all translations. 
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CHRONICLE 


PATRISTICA. 


THREE years have elapsed since the JOURNAL printed its last in- 
stalment of a chronicle of Patristic works: necessarily therefore the 
number of books which ought to receive notice under this head is now so 
considerable that it is not possible on this occasion to cover the whole 
ground. The present notice will consequently be limited to the literature 
ending with Tertullian: with this proviso, that it has seemed convenient 
to include all writings attributed to the Fathers of this period, whether 
genuine or spurious, early or late. But before proceeding to deal with 
these in chronological order, two general works on ‘ Patristics’— 
differing widely in almost every respect, but both first-class of their 
kind—demand a word of separate notice. 

(1) Dr. Swete’s Patristic Study is a model introduction to the 
subject : of its 200 pages two-thirds are devoted to a brief but stimulating 
résumé of the writings of the fathers of the first five centuries, while the 
other third deal with the value of the study, and with courses, methods 
and bibliography for the help of those who are willing to enter on it. 
The practical object of encouragement to beginners is never lost sight 
of: and this practical purpose is no doubt a valid reason for the 
omission of those writers whose works have for the most part perished. 
Otherwise one would have expected some notice of Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, unorthodox though he was, and a little more about Victorinus 
of Pettau, who might, if his works had survived, have disputed with 
Hilary the claim to ‘the first complete commentary on a Gospel’ in 
the Latin West (p. 117). A few minor misprints are only of interest so 
far as they turn our thoughts in the direction of a fresh edition of this 
admirable little book. If it gives as much pleasure to beginners as it 
does to older students, it will have answered its purpose well. 

(2) At the opposite extreme to Dr. Swete’s manual stands the elaborate 
sketch of the present position of all questions of criticism of the early 
christian literature, and abstract of all books and articles relating thereto 


* Patristic Study, by H. B. Swete, D.D. (in Handbooks for the Clergy, edited by 
A. W. Robinson, B.D.), Longmans, 1902, second edition, 1903. 
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that were published within the years 1884-1900, which we owe to 
Dr. A. Ehrhard', Professor originally at Wiirzburg, then at Vienna, 
and now the first tenant of the chair of Ecclesiastical History in the 
newly erected Faculty of Theology at Strassburg. It is a work of course 
not meant for beginners: but for more advanced students it will be 
found to be quite indispensable as a book of reference, while yet it 
differs from other bibliographies in that it can be read straight through 
from end to end with enjoyment as well as with profit. Dr. Ehrhard is 
perhaps best known in England as the author of a brilliant and (so far 
as circulation goes) successful plea for liberal catholicism, Der Katho- 
lizismus und das swansigste Jahrhundert: the book now under notice 
shews that he is as thorough and erudite as he is brilliant. And it fills 
a real gap: nowhere else can workers in the patristic field find so clear 
an outline of the problems which this generation has had to face, or so 
exhaustive an account of the attempts which it has made to solve them. 
With characteristic German patience Dr. Ehrhard has calculated that 
the notes in the present volume, which treats of ante-Nicene literature 
only, amount to 2710: and to nearly every note corresponds ‘some 
writing, treatise, or other contribution to the subject of greater or less 
dimension.’ We expect anxiously the appearance of the companion 
volume on the post-Nicene literature: for here the field becomes so 
vast that only with the help of some such guide can the individual 
scholar hope to become acquainted with the labours of his con- 
temporaries. The faculty of Catholic Theology at Strassburg is fortunate 
indeed in being able to draw directly on the stores of Dr. Ehrhard’s 
learning. It is a venial fault if we find him somewhat too much inclined 
to register as conclusive the numerous pronouncements on critical 
questions of some of the more eminent of his countrymen: and it is 
only right to point out that English writers, and even specifically Anglican 
books like Abp. Benson’s Cyfrian, find unexceptionable treatment at 
the hands of the German Roman Catholic. 

(3) If Dr. Ehrhard is the most prominent patristic scholar of the 
younger Roman Catholic school in Germany, Dr. F. X. Funk of 
Tiibingen is certainly the best known of the veterans. The two volumes 
of the new edition of his Patres Apostolici, published in 1901 %, are 
divided by twenty and twenty-three years respectively from the volumes 
of the original edition of 1878 and 1881, just as that edition was 
separated by a similar interval from the last edition of Hefele’s work, on 


1 Die altchristliche Litteratur und ihre Erforschung von 1884-1900: Erste Abteilung, 
Die vornicdnische Litteratur. Von Albert Ehrhard, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1900. 

? Patres Apostolici: textum recensuit, adnotationibus criticis exegeticis historicis 
illustravit, versionem latinam prolegomena indices addidit, Franciscus Xaverius Funk. 
Editio II adaucta et emendata. Two volumes, Tabingen, 1901. 
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which, as regards the first volume, it was based. In the way of new 
material the quarter of a century just elapsed can perhaps hardly claim 
equal importance with the period which saw the discovery of the original 
text of Barnabas and part of Hermas and the completion of that 
of Clement, besides the second Latin and Ethiopic version of Hermas 
and the Syriac version of Clement. Yet even in this sphere the 
Didache and the Latin Clement are no inconsiderable additions to 
our knowledge: while on the score of new editions the five volumes of 
Bp. Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers (1885, 1890) mark the last period as 
epochsmaking in the history of patristic criticism. But if Dr. Funk’s 
first edition was thereby antiquated, it was not wholly superseded. 
There is still room for a text of the Apostolic Fathers less ambitious 
than Lightfoot’s but more extensive in scope: one which will summarize 
critical results rather than produce them, but one which on the other 
hand will include all the Apostolic Fathers, and not the genuine writings 
only but (so far as space permits) the spurious as well. One hardly 
knows, for instance, where else to turn than to Dr. Funk for the 
pseudo-Clementine epistles on Virginity. Dr. Funk’s plan too of 
printing throughout a (modern) Latin version opposite the Greek text 
is not without its conveniences: and we have always specially prized 
the useful ‘index vocabulorum memorabilium’ which he provides for 
each of the genuine documents. It is a pleasure, therefore, to see it in 
a new edition, and a new edition that seems carefully brought up to 
date: in the first volume indeed the prefaces have apparently been, so 
far as necessary, re-cast and re-written, and we could wish that Dr. Funk 
had adopted the same plan in the second volume, instead of reprinting 
the sixty-one pages of the old introductions and merely appending to 
them twelve pages of new matter. Thus Dr. Funk’s thesis of the 
Apollinarian origin of the pseudo-Ignatian forgery (with which personally 
we are inclined to agree) has to be sought for on pages x-xiii and 
Ixviii-lxix. 

(4) While a quarter of a century has intervened between the two editions 
of Dr. Funk’s work, it is not less than half a century since Dr. Hilgenfeld, 
then one of the younger recruits of the Tiibingen school, published 
his book Die apostolischen Viter. It is truly astonishing to find this 
Nestor of patristic scholars at the age of fourscore not only still acting 
as editor and contributor in chief to the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie but supplementing his researches of fifty years ago with an 
elaborate critical edition of the Ignatian and Polycarpan documents’. 
And it is possible to read between the lines a certain pathetic conscious- 
ness, on the part of the aged writer, that the times are changed, and 


1 Ignatii Antiocheni et Polycarpi Smyrnaei Epistulae ct Martyria: edidit et adnota- 
tionibus instruxt Adolfus Hilgenfeld. Berlin, 1902. 
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that the changes have left him rather lonely: In 1853 learned opinion 
was more or less divided between the view that Cureton’s new Syriac 
discovery represented the genuine Ignatius and the view, supported by 
Hilgenfeld and his great leader F. C. Baur, that there were no 
genuine Ignatian documents at all. Nowadays, however, the Seven 
Epistles unquestionably hold the field. That Catholics and Anglicans, 
like Funk and Lightfoot, should have rallied to the champion of epis- 
copacy, or orthodox Lutherans, like Zahn, to the champion of the 
doctrine of the Godhead of Christ, is intelligible enough to Dr. Hilgen- 
feld: that the disciples of Ritschl, himself an opponent of the genuineness, 
should become converts, is a misfortune only to be accounted for by 
the fact that they read Ritschlianism into Ignatius. Dr. Hilgenfeld 
does his best to stem the flowing tide. To him the seven epistles are 
still a Gnostic forgery: the epistle of Polycarp only genuine when all 
references to Ignatius and his letters have been erased: the Antiochene 
Acts of Martyrdom and the chronicle of Malalas, which make Trajan 
present at Antioch, the most trustworthy witnesses to the history of the 
martyr. Even if critical opinion were to incline in this direction in 
England, it would not, we are sure, adopt the system elaborated by 
Dr. Hilgenfeld. The original second-century forger is followed by 
another (in Hilgenfeld’s notation, Ignatius I*) who in the third century 
composed the five letters, Mary to Ignatius, Ignatius to Mary, to the 
Tarsians, to Hero, to the Antiochenes. Between the councils of Nicaea 
and Constantinople a third forger, Ignatius I», added the letter to 
the Philippians: while yet a fourth, Ignatius II, contemporary with the 
last, is responsible for the enlarged and corrected edition of the original 
seven. In correspondence with this theory Dr. Hilgenfeld prints the 
seven letters in Greek (with the Roman letter imbedded in the martyrdom), 
the epistle of Polycarp, the same in its ‘genuine’ form, the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, the same as given by Eusebius, the Latin versions of the 
letters of both saints; from the Syriac (but in Latin translations) the 
fragments of the seven letters, and the three ‘Curetonian’ letters; the 
five additional Ignatian letters; the sixth additional letter (that to the 
Philippians) in Greek and Latin; and lastly the fourth-century form of 
the seven letters. A hundred pages of notes conclude the book, and 
are perhaps not the least permanently valuable part of it. Another 
feature in this edition which will specially commend itself is the very 
convenient list of patristic quotations from the seven epistles, pp. 134- 
162, arranged in the order of the epistles themselves. Dr. Hilgenfeld 
(like Dr. Funk) writes in Latin: we are sometimes tempted to think 
he would be easier to follow in his native tongue. 

(5) Dr. E. Preuschen is another of the Germans whose literary 
industry and activity are, judged by our more sluggish standards, incredibly 
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astonishing. He edits one of the best of the newer theological reviews 
in Germany ; he is, we believe, engaged in the practical work of school 
teaching ; and yet he finds time to write books, two of which lie before 
us at this moment. Perhaps this fertility would be inconsistent with 
work of the most permanent and enduring kind: but his collection of 
Antilegomena' is both handy and useful—more useful indeed than the 
title would quite suggest, for it includes not only the scanty remains of 
the apocryphal Gospels and extra-canonical sayings of our Lord (these 
occupy no more than twenty-five pages) but all the Gospel-citations 
in 2 Clement, in Justin Martyr, in the Clementine Homilies and in 
Origen’s report of Celsus. The fragments of Papias and of the elders 
in Irenaeus are perhaps properly added as germane to the subject, 
though they can be found in any of the editions of the Apostolic 
Fathers: it is a little more difficult to see on what grounds the inclusion 
of the fragments of Hegesippus could be logically defended, though as 
these are less easy to find collected elsewhere one would not wish to 
press the claims of logic against those of convenience. The texts 
appear to have been carefully edited, and the Eusebian extracts are 
enriched with an apparatus criticus—nowhere more necessary than in 
these extracts—by the help of Dr. Schwartz's collations. The only 
drawback that we have noticed to the use of the book is a certain lack 
of clearness in arrangement : the different quotations under the heading 
of each author are distinguished by numbers, but there are cases in 
which the interval of a line could have been left with great advantage 
to the eye of the reader. The German translations will be useful to 
those to whom the language of the originals is less familiar, and the 
price is moderate enough to make a useful book widely accessible. 

(6) Passing to the second main division of patristic literature, the 
group of great writers of A.D. 180-250, we find Clement of Alexandria 
represented by no less than three of the books on our list. Two indeed 
of these are brief, but as they proceed from the pen of Dr. Otto 
Stahlin, unquestionably the leading German authority on the writings 
of St. Clement, it goes without saying that they are important. In 
a few pages contributed to a miscellaneous volume of Zexte und Unter- 
suchungen*, Stahlin discusses (1) the manuscript tradition of the Pro- 
trepticus and Paedagogus; (2) the contents and value of three minor 
Paris MSS of Clement included in Harnack’s list in Geschichte der alt- 
christl. Litteratur, i 316. With regard to the latter, he shews that the 


* Antilegomena: die Reste der ausserkanonischen Evangelien und urchristlichen 
Ueberlieferungen, herausgegeben und iibersetat von Erwin Preuschen. Giessen, 1901. 

2 Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung des Clemens Alexandrinus, Otto Stahlin 
(No. 3 in Texte und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, Fanfter Band, Heft 4. Leipzig, 
1901). 
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* Clementina’ of two of the MSS, suppl. gr. 270 and 421, are collations 
by Montfaucon and notes by Le Nourry respectively, while the third 
MS, suppl. gr. 1000, is only connected with Clement at all by an error 
in the catalogue. For the Protrepticus and Paedagogus he agrees with 
Barnard that the codex of Rodulphus Pius, bishop of Carpi, employed 
as a secondary authority in the editio princeps, is the present Muti- 
nensis (M). But what was the other and primary MS, on whose 
authority the text in that edition was mainly based? Stahlin proves 
that the MS used for the Paedagogus was Laurentianus v 24, our F, 
and for the Protrepticus a MS hitherto overlooked, Munich gr. 97. 
This Munich MS is shewn to be a copy of M, and as M is itself a copy 
of Arethas’s great MS of the Greek apologists, Paris gr. 451, the 
latter is left as the ultimate source of all knowledge of the Protrepticus 
in the sixteenth century as well as in the twentieth. 

(7) Dr. Stahlin’s other contribution is a pamphlet on Clement’s quo- 
tations from the LXX*. The Biblical quotations of an early Christian 
writer may be used for the textual criticism either of his own writings 
or of the Biblical books themselves: but in the case of Clement so 
little of his extant writings rests on the authority of more than a single 
MS that there is practically no field for the first of these purposes, and 
the interest of the quotations will therefore lie in their bearing on 
LXX problems. And from this point of view Clement’s antiquity and 
the very considerable bulk of his writings make him an important 
witness, though we must not forget to put aside all such quotations as 
are drawn not directly from the LXX but mediately for instance through 
Philo. In identifying Clement’s quotations earlier scholars—Hervetus, 
Sylburg, Le Nourry, Potter—all did yeoman’s service: later editors have 
done little else than multiply misprints. But if Dr. Stahlin’s work owes 
nothing to Klotz or Dindorf, he acknowledges in the fullest way his 
obligations to Dr. Swete’s Jntroduction and to his manual edition of 
the LXX: indeed it appears to be implied with regard at least to the 
Psalms (p. 25) that for purposes of comparison with Clement little would 
be gained from any more elaborate apparatus such as we look for in the 
larger Cambridge edition. It must be remembered, however, that for 
the Psalter Dr. Swete used more manuscripts than elsewhere: and in 
particular the agreement of Clement with the fragments of the London 
papyrus Psalter (Swete’s U) against all other MSS, when taken into 
account with the similar agreement—first pointed out by Mr. Brightman 
in J. T. S. ii 275, as Dr. Nestle duly notes in the addenda to Stahlin’s 
pamphlet—of U with Mr. Budge’s Sahidic Psalter, seems to point to 
an early Egyptian text distinct from any of the great uncials. In the 


' Clemens Alexandrinus und die Septuaginta. Von Dr. Otto Stahlin. Narnberg, 
Tgo1. 
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same general direction point the da¢a obtained for the book of Ecclesias- 
ticus, where Clement goes with the Old Latin against the rest, and also 
the agreement with Q against the greater uncials in Isaiah and Jeremiah 
(pp. 57, 66). The one result which emerges all through the Old 
Testament is the continuous antipathy of Clement for the text represented 
by B. Besides the special relationships just mentioned, Clement 
sides often with A and often with N@ (less often with &), but he is 
hardly ever found in marked agreement with B. And in view of the 
similar results obtained for the New Testament by Mr. Burkitt and 
Mr. Barnard, it seems difficult to believe that we shall go on asserting 
that the unique pre-eminence of the text of B is due to the jealous 
preservation of the integrity of the Bible text by the scholars of Alex- 
andria. Finally, Dr. Stahlin shews (p. 69) that Clement used on occasion 
more than one O. T. version, for he quotes Ezech. xviii 4-9 once from 
the LXX and once apparently from Theodotion. 

(8) The important edition of the Seventh Book of the Stromateis', 
which bears the names of both Dr. Hort and Dr. J. B. Mayor on the title- 
page, had its starting-point in notes on the first sixty-nine sections 
of the book, prepared by Dr. Hort for a set of lectures as long ago as 
1875, but is to all intents and purposes a new work by Dr. Joseph 
Mayor, the learned author of the commentary on St. James. Dr. Mayor 
is responsible for the Introductions—On the title Stromateis, Influence 
of Greek Philosophy on the Theology and Ethics of Clement, Clement 
and the Mysteries, Estimates of Clement, The Text of the Stromateis, 
Analysis of Strom. vii: for the three Appendices (they are called Dis- 
sertations on the title-page)—On unrecorded uses of airixa, On Clement’s 
use of dr, On the relation of the Agape to the Eucharist in Clement’s 
writings : and for the Indices, of which that of Greek words alone runs 
to sixty pages. The translation is also his, save in so far as he has 
incorporated in it such of Dr. Hort’s material as consisted of English 
renderings of the Greek. With regard to the notes themselves, Dr. Mayor 
is again responsible for much more than half the bulk of the whole, 
and Dr. Henry Jackson is also no inconsiderable contributor. The 
symbol M(ayor) occurs in the critical apparatus even of the earlier chap- 
ters of the text as often as the symbol H(ort) ; even the collation of the 
MS is Dr. Stahlin’s verified by Dr. Mayor. Under these circumstances, 
while Dr. Mayor’s desire to subordinate his own share of the work is 
worthy of all respect, the title-page cannot but be misleading. It does 
not appear that the two editors had ever discussed in common the 
problems raised by Clement’s writings: so that there seems no sufficient 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies, Book VII: the Greek Text, with Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, Dissertations and Indices, by the late Fenton John Anthony 
Hort, and Joseph B, Mayor. Macmillans, 1902. 
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reason at all why the name of the one should share either the credit or 
the responsibility for the work of the other. This is not the occasion 
to enter into a detailed review (though we could wish that such a one 
might still appear in the pages of the JouRNAL) of a book which cer- 
tainly marks a distinct step forward in the criticism of a difficult and 
confused author: but we signal with gratitude the attempt, too rare in 
these days, to assist in the elucidation of the author’s meaning as well 
as in the restoration of his words. Dr. Mayor is sometimes scrappy, 
but always vigorous: stronger perhaps in matters of grammar than 
of text, in the knowledge of Clement’s heathen predecessors than of his 
Christian contemporaries: never so happy as when breaking a lance 
against Hatch and Harnack in favour of Clement’s right to create a 
philosophy for the Church. The commentary is replete with good 
matter. But why have we to turn to a footnote on p. lxviii of the 
Introduction, in order to find the meaning of the symbols employed in 
the apparatus to the text? And is it not rather pedantic to divide up, 
as is done on pp. 385-386, Clement's quotations from the books of his 
Greek Bible into the two classes ‘ Bible’ and ‘ Apocryphal writings’? 
(9) The remainder of the books catalogued in the present instalment 
of Patristic chronicle are all concerned with the pseudonymous literature 
of the early Church, with works, that is, which either the original 
writers or later scribes placed under the protection of illustrious names 
such as Clement, Justin or Tertullian. In all this vast field no group 
of writings has in modern times attracted so much attention as the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. To the school of 
Tiibingen they seemed, with the Apocalypse and the four great Pauline 
epistles, to take us back, as no other writings did, into the heart of the 
controversies of the apostolic age ; and a very great antiquity was con- 
sequently attributed to them. Neither their authority nor their antiquity 
is now rated so highly: and among the books which will do most for 
the spread of saner views about them must indubitably be ranked the 
newly published lectures of Dr. Hort!. As we have just had occasion 
to say, there are drawbacks to posthumous publication: but in this 
case the lectures were intended to be printed, a preface had even been 
written, and Mr. Murray has restrained his editorial hand within the 
narrowest limits. It would have been a real loss to criticism if these 
lectures had never seen the light. The style is, what the style of 
Dr. Hort’s writings too often was not, straightforward and intelligible : 
the learning and the independence of thought which we associate with 
all Dr. Hort’s work are more than ever illustrated here. He makes 
good a special title to be listened to on the questions of date and origin 


* Notes Introductory to the Study of the Clementine Recognitions: a Course of 
Lectures, by F. J. A. Hort, D.D. Macmillans, 1901. 
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of this literature, because he shews a singularly respectful attitude 
towards its thought and theology. Its ‘nameless authors’ set them- 
selves to face ‘some of the most indestructible problems,’ which were 
dealt with in much early Christian theology ‘in a perfunctory and 
manifestly inadequate way’: and they have therefore ‘with all their 
faults, a right to be remembered with something of the same sympathy 
and care’ with which we study the Gnostics or Irenaeus or Clement 
and Origen (p. 142). Still the literature is not necessarily primitive 
because it is interesting. Dr. Hort fully admits that the mutual 
relationship of its extant representatives, the Homilies and the Recog- 
nitions, can only be satisfactorily explained by postulating an earlier 
document which was the source of both. But he pursues the traces 
of acquaintance with it down the early centuries, and demonstrates with 
relentless clearness that there is no evidence at all for its existence in 
the second century ; that Origen is the only witness to it in the third, 
and Eusebius in the first half of the fourth; and that so far the witnesses 
do not point to the existence of either the Homilies or the Recognitions 
as we have them. The original form, and perhaps the only one existing 
before 350 A. D., apparently bore the title Mepioda Mérpov, and was com- 
posed by the Helkesaites in Palestine early in the third century: the 
Recognitions and Homilies were both abbreviated forms, the former 
probably Roman, the latter Palestinian ; the former perhaps the less close 
to the doctrinal standpoint of the original, the latter certainly the less 
close to its general arrangement and outline. Whether Dr. Hort would 
have brought the date still further down, now that Dr. Armitage 
Robinson has disposed of the earlier of the two quotations by Origen, 
can only be matter of conjecture: Mr. Murray has done wisely in 
allowing the text throughout to remain unaltered, while placing within 
square brackets all such arguments and conclusions as depend solely 
on the disproved reference. The book had already appeared before 
Dom Chapman in the Journat (iii 436) had thrown doubt over the 
second quotation by Origen, thus making Eusebius—who himself speaks 
of it as invented éx6és «ai mpény—the earliest indisputable witness to any 
part or form of the Clementine literature. 

(10) Tertullian was an author of too dubious a reputation, theo- 
logically, to attract to his name much alien literature: but he was the 
one well-known Latin writer against Marcion, and so an anonymous 
hexameter Carmen adversus Marcionem came to pass as his, with just 
so much of justification that the five books of the poem appear to be a 
conscious echo of Tertullian’s five books under the same title. The 
poem was first published in 1564 by G. Fabricius from a MS now lost, 
but probably to be identified with a MS at Lorsch, since the catalogue 
of that great monastic library contained an entry ‘ Metrum Tertulliani 
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de resurrectione, eiusdem libri V adversus Marcionem.’ Critics have 
hitherto been content to cite the poem as pseudo-Tertullian: for since 
the dates assigned to it have varied from the third century to the sixth, 
it was superfluous to fix its authorship. But the present generation of 
German scholars are possessed with a passion for abolishing the anony- 
mous: and it is quite true that writings which remain anonymous or 
pseudonymous are apt to be neglected, and true also that the con- 
centration of the evidence into a definite ascription of name may, even 
though the ascription turn out to be erroneous, prepare the material 
from which truth may ultimately be extracted. The merit of an excellent 
and painstaking collection of facts, the value of which extends far 
beyond the thesis they are called in to prove, will be put to the credit 
of Herr Hans Waitz by many whom he will certainly not succeed in 
persuading that the true author of the pseudo-Tertullianic carmen is 
the African Christian poet of the third century, Commodian'’. For 
the carmen, though it does not keep to all the classical rules of prosody, 
has a good metrical swing of its own: while Commodian is of all early 
Latin Christians the furthest from classical models, and his hexameters 
have to be read over two or three times before it can be seen how 
they scan. No amount of Quellenkritik will prove that tolerable and 
intolerable Latin verses were products of the same pen. And Waitz’s 
Quellenkritik is successful rather in shewing that the author lived in the 
third century than that he was the particular third-century writer, Com- 
modian. The most solid point established is the contact between the 
carmen and Victorinus of Pettau: dependence on Hippolytus is pos- 
sible for the order of popes, Linus, Cletus, Anacletus, Clement: the use 
of Theophilus of Antioch xara Map«iwvos is neither likely in itself nor 
made more likely by Waitz’s far-fetched arguments. But if the carmen 
is ante-Nicene at all, it merits a good deal more attention than scholars 
have hitherto bestowed on it: and should Waitz’s proof on this head 
stand firm, the worthlessness of his Commodian theory will be a small 
matter in comparison. 

(11) Justin Martyr was par excellence the Apologist of the early 
Church, and more than one anonymous Apology sought the protection 
and shelter of his name. The reader who follows the enumeration 
given by Herr Gaul? of the literature which has been devoted to the 
criticism of a single one of these writings, the Cohortatio ad Graecos, 
will probably be inclined to complain that of the writing of books, 





1 Das pseudotertullianische Gedicht ‘ Adversus Marcionem’: ein Beitrag sur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Litteratur sowie sur Quellenkritik des Marcionitismus, Von Hans 
Waitz, Darmstadt, 1901. 

® Die Abfassungsverhdltnisse der pseudojustinischen ‘ Cohortatio ad Graecos’ Von 
Willy Gaul. Berlin, 1902. 
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especially of German books, there is no end. He will learn that the 
most recent opinions are divided on the question whether or no the 
Cohortatio is prior to Cyril of Alexandria, whether or no it is really 
a work of Apollinaris of Laodicea, whether it is earlier or later than 
Porphyry, earlier or later than Julius Africanus, earlier or later than 
Clement of Alexandria, whether it is a work of Apollinaris of Hierapolis, 
or whether finally it was not after all written by Justin himself. If 
he has still the courage to pursue further enquiry under Herr Gaul’s 
guidance, he will find that the difficulty in dating the book arises out 
of the fact that it is a polemic against Greek paganism shewing few or 
no points of contact with external history or with the development of 
Christian doctrine; and that the argument must proceed therefore 
almost entirely on comparison with similar apologetic writings, and 
especially with any of them with which it is found to stand in the 
relation either of exemplar or of copy. Of the two works which shew 
the closest identity of language with it, critics are nearly unanimous 
that Cyril of Alexandria in his Adversus Julianum was indebted to the 
Cohortatio and not vice versa, but on the question of priority as between 
the Cohortatio and the Chronographies of Julius Africanus they are 
more evenly divided. Herr Gaul has convinced himself that the Cohor- 
tatio is later than Clement, earlier than Africanus; and no doubt the 
neoplatonic and syncretistic movements of the opening years of the third 
century—in which period he places also the De monarchia of pseudo- 
Justin and the Apology of pseudo-Melito—would have created a 
suitable atmosphere for the production of such apologetic literature. 
But to succeed in shewing that the Cohortatio may very well have 
been written at that particular time is not the same thing as proving 
that it could not have been written at any other time : the whole evidence 
that is available for the criticism of this and similar writings is of a 
character that moves within the limits of the more or less probable 
rather than the more or less certain. 

(12) With even less claim than the Cohortatio to be ranked as 
Justin’s, the group of four pseudo-justinian documents of which Dr. 
Harnack treats'—the Quaestiones et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos, Quae- 
stiones Gentilium ad Christianos, Quaestiones Christianorum ad Gentiles, 
Confutatio dogmatum Aristotelis—is of vastly greater interest in itself 
and will acquire additional interest and importance if Dr. Harnack’s 
attribution to Diodore as the true author makes its way to general 
acceptance. For of all the gaps in the series of patristic literature 
which time and bigotry have brought about between them, none is 

' Diodor von Tarsus : vier psendojustinische Schriften als Eigentum Diodors nach- 
gewiesen von Adolf Harnack. Texte und Untersuchungen: Neue Folge, vi 4. 
Leipzig, 1901. 
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greater than the almost total disappearance of the numerous writings 
of Diodore of Antioch, the ‘second founder’ of the Antiochene school, 
the teacher of Chrysostom and Theodore, bishop of Tarsus from 378 
till his death in 392. And whether or no we are in the result con- 
vinced by Dr. Harnack’s arguments, his great gifts have never been 
displayed to more advantage than in the present treatise. An admirable 
clearness of style, an erudition which never fails to astonish, persuasive 
skill in marshalling arguments, the prospect at once of solving one 
more of the problems of early Christian literature and of rediscovering 
one of its lost writers—this is a combination which it is difficult indeed 
to resist. If on the second reading one misses some of the glamour of 
the first, and feels more conscious of flaws in the argument or of alter- 
native possibilities ; if one cannot help remembering that Dr. Harnack, 
certain of his results as he is on this occasion, has been equally certain 
on too many occasions and with too slight proof before; if one would 
like to suspend judgement for awhile rather than give an immediate 
assent; even if some features seem to suit better a later date than 
Diodore’s—it still remains true that this is a book which should be not 
only read but mastered by all who are interested in patristic study: 
and at the risk of overstepping the limits of a chronicle, some attempt 
must here be made to give an insight into its contents. The four 
tracts, then, are all found, under the name of Justin, in a Paris MS, 
graec. 450, of the fourteenth century, on which all the older editions 
depend : but a better and fuller text of the most important of the four, 
the Quaestiones et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos, is found under the name 
of Theodoret in a tenth-century MS of the ‘Jerusalem’ library at 
Constantinople, from which a Greek scholar, Papadopulos Kerameus, 
published a new edition of it in 1895. Of the two suggested names, 
Justin is on all grounds impossible, and has never been defended: 
Theodoret is at least so far possible that the writings certainly emanate 
from the school of Antioch. The author’s favourite title for the 
Incarnate Christ is 6 deorndérns Xporés: he distinguishes the vids derds 
and the vids a6eros, he uses ‘indwelling’ as a synonym for the Incar- 
nation, he contrasts the two Natures as rd ¢v raf and rd rafav. On 
the other hand he holds language of absolute clearness on the unity 
of the Person: Scripture xara rév Adyov rijs dvriBei£ews—the phrase gives 
some trouble to Harnack (p. 30), but is obviously equivalent to the more 
usual dvridoo:s, communicatio idiomatum—‘ records inseparably of one and 
the same Person the things that fit separately to each nature,’ wept évds 
kal Tov avrov mpoodrov moet ddiaipérws riy diipynow rev éxaoty pice dinpnpévos 
dpporréyrev. It is characteristic of Harnack’s centrifugal tendency that 
he reserves all his emphasis (e.g. on p. 67) for the Nestorianizing side 
of our author’s phraseology: but if Nestorius had been willing to use 
VOL. V. L 
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language such as that just quoted, there need have been no Nestorian 
controversy. In any case the Christological standpoint of the author 
is Antiochene: while the doctrine of the Trinity—so Dr. Harnack pro- 
ceeds to develop his argument—gives not only similar evidence of 
place, but still more cogent evidence of time. Although a convinced 
opponent of Arianism, he prefers the term dydripos to the term dpootews : 
although he believes that as with the Son so with the Holy Spirit there 
is ‘no sort of distinction or differentiation in essence’ from the Father, 
it is yet clear that while he can assume the co-essentiality of the Son 
he has to state and argue the co-essentiality of the Spirit. If the 
doctrinal argument thus throws us back on the days of the Apostolic 
Constitutions and of St. Basil, the chronology of the political situation 
is exactly the same : pagans are still hopeful of a restoration, ‘ error,’ 
that is to say heresy, is actually in power. Everything therefore points 
to Diodore, the only writer of the Antiochene school whom we knew 
to have been active in the period immediately preceding the fall of 
Arianism in 378. This theory of the authorship was first propounded 
by an almost forgotten scholar of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Lacroze: and it would no doubt offer a sufficient reason for 
the attributions to Justin and Theodoret, since Diodore in the course 
of the Nestorian controversy fell into some disrepute in orthodox 
circles—Cyril wrote against him in 438, after the Reunion, and even 
the Nestorians when they circulated his books suppressed their author- 
ship. Lacroze’s statement of his case was brief, and had quite fallen 
into oblivion till it was brought to light by Dr. Harnack, who has 
developed the theory with amazing fertility of resource and illustration. 
Where such wealth of argument is displayed, not every statement will 
be of equal cogency: it is difficult to understand the ground for the 
assertion—made on p. 31 #. 2, and repeated on p. 44—that, as the 
author read the Syriac bible, he must also havé been able to read the 
Hebrew. If Dr. Harnack fulfils the hope he expresses on p. 68, and 
gives us a corpus operum Diodori with the Greek text—for the present 
he has confined himself to a German translation—he must justify his 
preference of the Paris MS in the biblical quotations on pp. 61-63, 
where the earlier MS is distinguished by marked agreements with NB. 
On pp. 6%., 19 #., mpoceveixas must be corrected into mpocevéyeas, On 
pp. 14, 40, the passage quoted from St. Basil’s letter to Diodore (ep. 
135) is quite ungrammatical as its stands, and must be completed from 
the Latin version of Facundus of Hermiane given on p. 15: r@ pér 
Seurép imepnoOny ob 8a ri Bpaxirnra pdvov ... GAd Sri wuxvov re Gua éori 
rais évvoias Kal eixpwas év air Exovow ai re dvridécas trav imevarriov [nai 
ai mpds avras droxpices’| nal rd ris Aegews dmdovv kai dxardoxevov mpémov Boke 
pos mpobéoe: xpioriavod, x,t. A. 
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Books. dealing with Hippolytus, Novatian, Cyprian, Peter of 
Alexandria, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, and other writers, are awaiting 
discussion, but must be reserved for a later number of the JouRNAL. 
The present notice has already almost exceeded the reasonable limits 
of a chronicle. 


C. H. TurRNER. 


HAGIOGRAPHICA. 


(1) In the department of hagiography the chief event must always be 
the appearance of a volume of the Bollandist Acta SS.; and during 
thé two years that have elapsed since the previous Chronicle in these 
pages, a volume has been published, not indeed a part of the great 
series of Acta, but one of those welcome supplementary volumes that 
from time to time appear in the same stately dimensions and print as 
the regular series. It is a critical edition of the Synaxarium of the 
Greek Church’, The Synaxarium is one of the liturgical books which 
gives in quite a short form day by day the lives of the saints celebrated 
throughout the year—much as the later Latin Martyrologies of Beda- 
Florus or Ado. The edition is the work of Pére Delehaye. The Pro- 
logue discusses the character of the Syzaxaria and their relations to 
other similar Office Books, as the Menaea, &c.; it investigates the 
sources from which the lives were compiled, and describes the MSS and 
their groupings. The text is a reprint of the Sirmond MS of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, once among the Phillipps Collection, and now 
at Berlin ; but fully half of each page is taken up with additions and 
selected readings from some sixty MSS. As in the case of the Martyr- 
ologies, the historical value of such a collection is very difficult to 
estimate ; no doubt a number of authentic traditions are to be found 
therein, mixed up with a vast amount of rubbish. But a good edition 
of the Synaxarium is a great acquisition for the hagiographer, the 
liturgist, and the Church historian. 

The sixth and last volume of the Greek Aenacon, or longer Lives, 
edited by the Basilian monks of Grotta Ferrata, has recently issued from 
the Vatican Press ; it can, however, hardly claim to be a critical edition. 

(2) Of hardly less importance is the appearance of one of the volumes 
of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica devoted to saints’ lives. The 
fourth volume of Merovingian writers consists, like the third, wholly 
of hagiographical materials edited by Dr. Bruno Krusch*. The first 

1 Propylaeum ad Acta SS. Novembris : Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae 
(Brussels: pp. Ixxv, 1179). 

? Passiones Vitaeque Sanctorum Aevi Merovingici (Hannover : Hahn, pp. 817). 

L2 
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half is taken up with the Irish monks, SS. Columbanus, Gall, and their 
fellows; the most important document, the Vita Columbani discipu- 
lorumque eius by Jonas, is accepted as authentic and historical, the 
author having known well some of St. Columbanus’s personal friends ; 
less authentic is even the earliest Life of St. Gall, written a century and 
a half after the saint’s death. The second half of the volume contains 
the lives of a number of purely Merovingian bishops and saints, of 
whom the most important probably is St. Eligius or Eloi, the friend 
of Dagobert I, though the Vita in its present form is, in the editor's 
judgement, of much later date. The volume of 800 pages contains 
eighteen documents edited with infinite labour and scrupulous care. 
Of course they had already been printed, many by the Bollandists, 
many by Mabillon ; but for serious historical work all previous editions 
are now definitely superseded. The historical and critical Introductions, 
notably that on St. Columbanus, are of extraordinary value, as also are 
the elaborate Index and Lexica et Grammatica, or list of notable words 
and forms. , 

An instructive episode in connexion with this volume is worth re- 
cording, as showing how necessary it is that an editor should see every 
known MS of his text. The Life of St. Richarius, or Riquier, printed 
by Krusch, is Alcuin’s literary revision of an earlier life. All the MSS 
which he examined contained this form ; but he mentions one MS which 
he could not see. Pere Poncelet the Bollandist has since had an 
opportunity of examining this MS, and he finds that it preserves the 
missing earlier form, and that there is every reason for believing that 
it was really written by a contemporary of the saint. The text is printed 
in Analecta Bollandiana XXII. Thus in spite of all Krusch’s care, his 
collection is already defective. 

(3) While speaking of the Merovingian saints it will be proper to 
mention Abbé Vacandard’s Life of St.Quen, bishop of Rouen (641-684)'; 
those who know the author’s other works will not be surprised at the 
statement of the Bollandist reviewer that it is a solid contribution to 
historical hagiography, and deserves ‘des éloges sans réserve.’ Krusch, 
too, in the Addenda to the volume just noticed, praises it as one of the 
best studies on Merovingian history that has appeared for many years. 

(4) The present year witnessed the completion of the edition of 
the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles begun by Lipsius and carried 
out by Max Bonnet*. The concluding part contains the Acts of 
Philip, of Thomas, and of Barnabas. We congratulate the surviving 
editor on the completion of the undertaking, which has been throughout 
a model of good editing. Readers of the JouRNAL will remember that 


1 Vie de Saint Ouen (Paris: Lecoffre, pp. xxi, 394). 
* Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Il, ii (Leipzig: Mendelssohn, pp. xlii, 395). 
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on two occasions Mr. Burkitt has maintained that the Acts of Thomas 
are an original Syriac work, the Greek being a translation; and 
Mr. Rendel Harris in his Dioscuri (to be noticed just now) says that 
he had independently arrived at the same result; so did Dr. Raabe’. 
Dr. Max Bonnet tells us that he too had begun (reluctantly) to suspect 
the same, when Mr. Burkitt’s articles came and quite convinced him :— 
and, indeed, seeing that the ‘Hymn of the Soul’ has now been found, 
and in prose, in the Greek Acta, whereas it is in metre in the Syriac, it 
is difficult to see how any other conclusion can be possible. Bonnet, 
however, still holds tentatively that the original may have been a Greek 
text, now lost except in one passage, so that the present Greek Acta 
would be a retranslation back into Greek. The independent Greek 
Acts of Thomas, first printed by Dr. James in his second series of 
Anecdota Apocrypha, are not included in this edition. 

(5) Although already reviewed in these pages by Dr. James, the 
second volume of Dr. Wallis Budge’s Ethiopic Contendings of the 
Apostles, containing the English translation, should be mentioned 
here. 

(6) Two recent substantial numbers of Zexte und Untersuchungen have 
dealt with Apocryphal Acts. In one Prof. von Gebhardt edits the 
Latin versions of the Acts of Paul and Thecla*. He shows that there 
are three quite independent Latin translations, one of which exists in 
three variant forms, another in four, so distinct that the attempt to 
form resultant texts would be impracticable. Thus there are in effect 
eight Latin texts, all here printed in full, each with its apparatus; 
besides these there are fragments of a fourth independent Latin version, 
and seven epitomes. The Introduction will be of interest to textual 
critics as a model of method in investigating a difficult problem. The 
relationships of the Latin versions to each other and to the Greek are 
highly complex and confusing. Gebhardt’s conclusion is that the 
extant Greek MSS do not faithfully preserve the original work but 
a revised redaction. Here again we encounter the phenomenon, so 
familiar in N.T. criticism, of frequent agreements between the Latin 
and Syriac against the Greek: in such cases von Gebhardt holds that 
the united witness of the two versions must prevail. We pity the next 
editor of the Greek Acta who will have to face the problems raised 
by this mass of new material. Gebhardt’s admirable study only empha- 
sizes the pessimistic conclusion that in textual criticism the more 
thorough the work the less certain the text. 

Dr. Corssen has maintained the thesis that in the fragments of the 


? Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1903, 400. 
? Die lateinischen Uebersetsungen der Acta Pauli et Theclae: T. und U. vii 2 
(Leipzig : Hinrichs, pp. cxviii, 188), 
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fourth Latin version mentioned above, we have a translation of portions 
of the primitive form of the Acta, not known to exist in Greek’. 

(7) Prof. Carl Schmidt takes occasion from some Coptic fragments 
of the Acta Petri to investigate anew the character of these Acts*. He 
arrives at the conclusion that not only the Acts of Peter but also the 
others, even the highly docetic Acts of John, as well as the Acts of 
Thomas, including even the ‘Hymn of the Soul,’ are not Gnostic 
in origin and character, but Catholic, and represent phases of thought 
to be found in ‘the Great Church’ during the second century. If such 
a view finds acceptance—and coming from a specialist in Gnostic matters 
it must carry great weight—it will work little short of a revolution in some 
departments of early Christian history. 

(8) The fifty pages devoted to the Apocryphal Acts in Dr. Barden- 
hewer’s great History of Early Church Literature*, supply copious 
information fortified by an exhaustive bibliography in regard to this 
whole cycle of literature. The work is planned so as to occupy six 
large volumes, whereof the first (reaching to the end of the second 
century, but not including the New Testament), has been published. 
This history is an enlargement of the author’s excellent Pa/rologie. 

(9, 10) Two small volumes of selected Greek and Latin Acta Mar- 
tyrum have been prepared by Knopf and von Gebhardt*. The Acta 
of the following ten Martyrdoms gre included in both collections: 
Polycarp ; Karpus, Papylus, and Agathonike ; Justin ; Scillitan martyrs ; 
Lyons martyrs; Apollonius the Apologist; Perpetua and Felicitas ; 
Pionius ; Cyprian; Testament of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste. Each 
editor includes a dozen other documents whereof the genuineness will 
not be contested, except in regard to the Greek Acts of Paul and 
Thecla, printed by von Gebhardt. Needless to say, the cycle of Roman 
‘Gesta’ is wholly unrepresented. The documents in these two volumes 
will afford a very adequate literary criterion for distinguishing between 
genuine Acts and romances ; and they are in themselves of extraordinary 
interest as relics of the earliest Christian times. As both editions are 
intended to be practical manual ones, the best printed texts have been 
reproduced ; von Gebhardt, however, has had some slight recourse to 
manuscripts. 

(11) Of single texts of Acts of Martyrs the following deserve mention: 
Signor Franchi de’ Cavalieri has edited the Passio SS. Mariani et 

1 Die Urgestalt der Paulusakien (Zeitschrift far Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
1903, Heft 1). 

? Die qlten Petrusakten: T. und U. ix 1 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, pp. 176). 

° Geschichte der altkirchlichen Litteratur, 1 (Freiburg : Herder, pp. 592). 

* Ausgewahite Martyreracten, von Rudolf Knopf (Tabingen: Mohr, pp. 120). 


Ausgewdhite Martyreracten und andere Urkunden, von Oscar von Gebhardt (Berlin : 
Duncker, pp. 260). 
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Jacobi, and the Martyrium of St. Theodotus of Ancyra’, and that of 
St. Ariadne, all in the Vatican Studie Testi. In the Analecth Bollan- 
diana have appeared the Acts of SS. Dasius, Gaius, and Zoticus ; of 
SS. Fidelis, Alexander, and Carpophorus ; and of St. Barlaam of Antioch. 
Dr. Compernass has edited the Acta S. Carterit Cappadocis (Bonn). 
Dr. Kirsch has produced various preliminary studies for the compre- 
hensive edition of the Legenda of St. Agnes which he has in hand. 
Finally, owing to the number of martyrdoms for which it is our ultimate 
authority, it is perhaps right to mention Schwartz’s edition of Eusebius’s 
Ecclesiastical History (1-V) in the Berlin series. 

(12) In the previous Chronicle mention was made of M. Bidez’s 
edition of two previously inedited Greek forms of the Life of Paul the 
Hermit, and his conclusion, viz. that St. Jerome’s Latin is the original, 
was acquiesced in; but a subsequent study by Abbé Nau necessitates 
a reconsideration of the whole question*. The main facts are as 
follows: of the two Greek forms of the Vita, one (called a by Bidez 
and Nau) is manifestly a literal translation of the Latin ; the controversy 
turns on the second (4), a somewhat shorter and simpler form of the 
story; from 4 come three versions, a Syriac (in MSS of the sixth 
century), a Coptic, and an Arabic. Although a and 4 differ greatly, so 
that probably in five-sixths of the subject-matter they might well be 
independent translations of the Latin, still here and there there are 
resemblances and identities of vocabulary and phraseology such as 
demonstrate a literary connexion, and preclude the hypothesis of 
complete independence. Bidez holds that 4 is a very free rewriting of 
a; Nau that 4 is the original of St. Jerome’s Latin, while a is a revision 
of 4 made with the object of assimilating it to the Latin. One would 
gladly see Nau’s view prevail, for the historical basis of the story of 
Paul the hermit would thus be placed on a somewhat better footing °. 
But after a careful study of the question I find myself unable to arrive 
at a decision. Nau shows that 4 presents a number of coincidences of 
vocabulary with the Vita Antonii, which are not in a, and claims this as 
a palmary proof of the priority of 4; but the force of this argument is 
neutralized by Abbé van den Ven, who (at p. 132 of the monograph 
next to be noticed) shows that the Greek of the Vita Hilarionis contains 
citations, even more striking, from the Vita Antonii: in this case there 
can I think be no doubt of the priority of the Latin. Nor does Nau’s 

' The Acts of St. Theodotus were omitted by an oversight in the list of genuine 
Acta in Harnack’s Altchristliche Literatur (see Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1902, 358). 

® Le texte grec original de la Vie de S. Paul de Thébes (Analecta Bollandiana XX). 

’ The attitude adopted by Prof. Gritzmacher in his Hieronymus in regard to the 
Vita Paul is much the same as the present chronicler’s in the Lausiac History of 


Palladius (p. 230). It is to be hoped that the concluding part of Dr. Gritzmacher’s 
monograph will be published in time for the next chronicle. 
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explanation of the difficulty to his theory that arises from the presence 
in 4 (as in @ and the Latin) of the postscript wherein ‘Jerome the 
Sinner’ begs for prayers as the author, appear quite satisfactory: for 
although, as he says, the postscript is in a different form in the different 
copies, still in every known representative of 4 (even the Arabic) the 
postscript is there in some shape, and it is difficult to believe that it 
should have been introduced independently in all five copies of 4 (two 
Greek MSS and three versions). 

One consideration that might decide the question has not been 
noticed on either side. St. Jerome’s Latin contains three verses from 
Virgil ; if 4 reflects any of these Virgilian pieces it may be recognized as 
a translation of the Latin. In the Latin we find: 

Talia perstabat memorans fixusque manebat. 
b gives for this: ¢ppeivavros 8é abroi év rois Adyos rovras. The question 
is, Did the Greek suggest the line of Virgil to St. Jerome, or does it 
translate it? a, which is confessedly a translation of the Latin, has simply 
raivta duaP_eBaovpévov. This makes me inclined to see in 4 a translation 
of the Virgil, for it is more like the Latin than is a. 

(13) A controversy like the last has been raised also in regard to 
St. Jerome’s Life of Malchus, which Dr. Kunze in his Marcus Eremita 
maintained to be translated from the Greek-Syriac form of the life. 
Abbé van den Ven defends St. Jerome’s authorship, and in my judge- 
ment convincingly’. He prints for the first time the Greek and part 
of the Syriac. His treatment bespeaks care, acumen, knowledge of the 
literature, and understanding of critical methods ; and as in addition he 
is able to work in Syriac and Coptic, valuable contributions in the 
domain of early monastic literature may be looked for from him. We 
owe to him also Za Vie grecque de S. Jean le Psichaite (c. 820), printed 
for the first time in the Louvain Muséon of 1902. 

(14) Another elaborate contribution to the records of early monachism 
is Abbé Nau’s study of the legend of Thais the Harlot®. He investigates 
the sources of the story and shows that the hero is Sarapion Sindonita, 
and not Paphnutius as in the Latin. He then prints side by side three 
Greek varieties of the text, and as many varieties of the Latin version, 
along with a translation of the Syriac. The Introduction is of con- 
siderable interest ; but it is disappointing to find in so scientific a piece 
of work the non-authentic portions of the current Lausiac History still 
cited as being by Palladius. 

(15) The latest number of Texte und Untersuchungen® is a study by 


* S. Jérime et la Vie du Moine Malchus le Captif (Louvain : Istas, pp. 161 : from 
the Muséon), 

2 Histoire de Thais: Annales du Musée Guimet XXX (Paris: Leroux, pp. 64). 

8 Schenute von Atripe und die Entstehung des national-dgyptischen Christentums : 
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Dr. Leipoldt on Schenute or Schenoudi (Senuti in Dict. Christ. Biog.). 
He was archimandrite of the great White Monastery at Atripe or Athribis, 
and was next to Pachomius the chief organizer of the cenobitical life in 
Upper Egypt. He lived during the second half of the fourth and the 
first half of the fifth century. Leipoldt begins with a list of the numerous 
Coptic fragments that may with reasonable probability be ascribed to 
Schenoudi; they are for the most part letters and sermons, and he 
relies on them rather than on the Life by Besa, Schenoudi’s disciple. 
He rejects Nau’s surmise that the Life was originally written, not in 
Coptic, but in Greek ; and he sides with Abbé Ladeuze in maintaining 
against M. Amélineau the superiority of the Coptic over the Arabic 
form of the Life. The Schenoudi documents possess a special philo- 
logical importance as forming a considerable portion of the body of original 
Coptic literature that has come down tous. Dr. Leipoldt next sketches 
the political and religious state of the Copts of Upper Egypt about the 
year 400 ; there follow an account of Schenoudi’s life and an appreciation 
of his character and ways of thought, and then an elaborate description 
of the monastic system that prevailed in his monastery. In short the 
book is excellent and of extraordinary value not only for the life of 
the hero, a truly notable personage, but also for the history of Egyptian 
monachism and of native Coptic Christianity. Not the least remarkable 
circumstance concerning Schenoudi is the fact that he was discovered only 
in our own day. His memory was indeed preserved among the Copts ; 
but though he was a prominent Churchman in the early fifth century, 
and apparently took part in the Council of Ephesus as an adherent of 
St. Cyril (there is no evidence that he supported Dioscorus after 
Chalcedon, indeed he died in 451), his name nowhere occurs in the 
Greek or Latin writers of the time; so that he was unknown out- 
side of Egypt until the publication of the Coptic Catalogues of Min- 
garelli and Zoega, and the writings of Quatremére and Revillout. Yet 
Rufinus, Jerome, Palladius and Cassian all were in Egypt at the heyday 
of Schenoudi’s influence ; and Palladius actually visited and describes 
a Tebennesiot monastery at Panopolis (Akhmim) only a few miles from 
Athribis, and relates a story concerning a convent of nuns in Athribis 
itself. It is indeed a striking reminder of the limitations and dangers of 
arguments from silence. 

(16) Mr. T. R. Glover’s Life and Letters in the Fourth Century has 
already been noticed in these pages; but I may be allowed to revert to 
a current and important hagiographical problem once again raised here. 
He brings forward in the very last pages of his book the Vita Antonit 
as an example of an early Christian novel, rejecting of course the 


T. und U.x 1 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, pp. 213). [A further notice of this work will be 
found on p. 129 of this volume of J.7.S.] 
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Athanasian authorship. Now in the Introduction to the forthcoming 
edition of the Lausiac History I refer to passages in the recent writings 
of the following scholars which show that Weingarten’s positions are no 
longer held by the generality of critics, and that the Vita Antonii is now 
commonly accepted as substantially historical, and as a genuine work 
of St. Athanasius: Preuschen, Stiilcken, Bardenhewer, Holl, Volter, 
Leipoldt, Griitzmacher ; to these might be added Nau and the Boll- 
andists; Hilgenfeld and Zockler have always held this view. Here 
only the most recent prgnouncement will be cited, that of Griitzmacher 
in the art. ‘Monchtum’ in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyhlopiidie ; he says: 
‘The Vita without any doubt goes back to Athanasius’; and adds: ‘ As 
to the historical value of the source there can be no doubt, as Athanasius 
stood in close relationship with Anthony.’ 

(17) Dr. Preuschen has recently reprinted his Darmstadt ‘Programme'’,’ 
wherein he cut the ground from under the theory, threatening to become 
the vogue, that before his conversion to Christianity St. Pachomius had 
been a Serapis monk, and derived thence the ideas on which he organized 
his monasteries. Preuschen shows that the xdroyo in the temples of 
Serapis did not form quasi-monastic communities, and were not monks 
in any sense whatever. By exposing this ‘unfounded myth’ he claims 
to have given its guiéefus to the last surviving of Weingarten’s theories on 
monastic origins. 

(18) The first three parts of M. Léon Clugnet’s Bibliothigue Hagio- 
graphique Orientale* contain the Vie et récits de 2abhé Daniel le Scétiote, 
the Greek edited by Clugnet, Syriac by Nau, and Coptic by Guidi; the 
Syriac Histoire de Jean Bar Aphtonia by Nau ; a Syriac text by Kugener, 
and the Greek story of St. Nicholas the Soldier by Clugnet. 

(19) Pere Delehaye has edited in the Analecta Bollandiana XXII 
(1903) a Greek Vita Melaniae Junioris from a Barberini MS presenting 
a much purer form of the life than that of the Metaphrast. It is, indeed, 
akin to the Latin Vita printed in Ana/. Boll. VIII; but the editor 
waits for the new Latin text announced three years ago by Cardinal 
Rampolla, before discussing the relationship between the Greek and 
Latin. A passage in chapter 1 cited from the Historia Lausiaca 
(c. 119) reveals the relationship. The Latin of this piece is a close 
translation of the His¢. Zaus. ; the Greek is a paraphrase, but contains 
enough of the actual vocabulary of Palladius to preclude the notion 
that it was retranslated from the Latin. This shows that the Vita was 
originally written in Greek, but that the extant Greek Vita has been 
subjected to extensive literary revision and paraphrasing, so that the 
Latin is the purer form. The passages will be printed in the Intro- 
duction to my text of the Lausiac History. 


1 Ménchtum und Sarapiskult (Giessen: Ricker, pp. 68). ? Paris: Picard. 
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(20) So far we have dealt with texts and textual problems; two 
English books remain dealing with wider questions of hagiography. 
Mr. Rendel Harris has printed two lectures on certain twin saints in 
the ecclesiastical calendar’. The argument is developed by a series of 
extraordinarily ingenious inductions, so that even while resisting them 
one by one as they appeared, the present writer felt as though a sort 
of web were being gradually wound around him. The thesis is that 
a number of the twin saints really represent the Dioscuri. The author 
shows how widespread was the cult of the Twins not only among 
Greeks and Romans, under the names of Castor and Pollux or of 
Amphion and Zethus, but generally among the Indo-Germanic races. 
The cult appears to have been religious and moral in character ; and it 
would be in full harmony with well-known facts to suppose that features 
of this popular and harmless cult should have been transferred from 
the mythological Twins to Christian twin martyrs, In regard to the 
first case examined, that of the eastern martyrs Florus and Laurus, 
I think Mr. Rendel Harris has shown good ground for supposing 
that features of their cult were derived from that of the Twins; when 
he goes further and suggests that the Martyrs are the Twins, he is on 
less secure ground. Similarly I think he has shown that the writer of 
the apocryphal acts of Thomas ‘the Twin’ moulded his story on 
current notions connected with the cult of the Twins. The other 
cases appear less valid; one of them is the case of SS. Protasius and 
Gervasius, and here an issue of far deeper and wider import is raised. 
The author hardly disguises his belief that the question involved is the 
veracity of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, and that the whole affair was 
a fraud and a hoax wilfully perpetrated by St. Ambrose, who ‘knew 
that he was parading the Dioscuri in a Christian dress.’ Less brutal 
methods of facing the ever-recurring problem of miracles recorded by 
eye-witnesses have for some time prevailed. Concerning the eye- 
witnesses who relate St. Bernard’s miracles the late Cotter Morison, 
while rejecting their evidence, was still prepared to say that they ‘had 
probably as great a horror of mendacity as any who have lived before 
or after them *.’ That Ambrose and Augustine should have conspired 
to lie ; that Ambrose should have lied hypocritically and unctuously in 
a private letter to his sister ; that Augustine, that ‘religious genius of 
extraordinary depth and power’ (Harnack), who was at Milan at the 
time of the occurrences, should in later years have four or five times 
with wilful and wanton mendacity reverted to the story, will to some 
minds appear of all hypotheses the most difficult. 

(21) Mr. W. H. Hutton, the Bampton Lecturer for the current year, 

1 The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends (Cambridge : University Press, pp. 64). 

2 Life and Times of St. Bernard, p. 374. 
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has chosen for his subject the English Saints’. The opening lecture 
explains the motive: the subject is regarded as a branch of Christian 
apologetics, the embodiments of Christianity found in the saints being 
taken as a voucher of the character of the religion—‘ by their fruits 
shall ye know them.’ Succeeding lectures deal with the great English 
saints under various groupings : first come the Saints of the Conversion 
both Roman and Irish (and here it is to be noted that there is no 
disposition to exaggerate the importance of the Irish missions as con- 
trasted with the Roman); then follow Royal Saints, Monks, Statesmen, 
and finally Women and Children. The book is in effect a series of 
pictures in which the chief saints of England are presented one by one, 
and their character, life’s work, and influence are delineated with much 
skill and charm. Naturally every reader will demur to some or other 
of the lecturer’s positions ; for instance, those who have read the Ascent 
of Mount Carmel and the Obscure Night of the Soul and the other works of 
St. John of the Cross, will be bewildered on being told that ‘his spiritual 
struggles read like the ravings of one possessed’ (p. 74). But the book 
is written with sympathy and appreciation and even a sober enthusiasm, 
so that it is pleasing reading. There are two appendices, one printing 
for the first time a Life of St. Edward the Martyr from MS 96 of 
St. John’s College, Oxford ; the other containing notes on the question 
of mediaeval miracles. The numerous bibliographical references in the 
footnotes will be of great service. 

(22) Any treatment of recent ‘ Franciscana’ would demand more space 
than is here available, but the subject has been well dealt with by 
Professor Little in the English Historical Review, Oct. 1902. With 
most of his judgements I can agree, especially that on the Speculum 
Perfectionis; but concerning the document put forward by Friars da 
Civezza and Domenichelli as the Legenda Trium Sociorum my judgement 
would be more unfavourable than his, for I doubt that any homogeneous 
Latin text, properly so called, stands behind the Italian. 


E. C. BuTLer. 


1 The influence of Christianity upon National Character illustrated by the Lives and 
Legends of the English Saints (London : Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., pp. 385). 
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